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[he Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
iry Schools: General and Historical Information 


ORIGIN AND PURPOSES OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The association was organized in the autumn of 1895 at Atlanta, Georgia, 
t a meeting of delegates from a number of Southern colleges and univer- 
ities. Invitations to this meeting had been sent out by a committee ap- 
jointed by the faculty of Vanderbilt University. The purposes of the meet- 
ng, as stated, were: 


1. To organize Southern schools and colleges for codperation and mu- 
ual assistance; 


2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniformity of 
ntrance requirements; 


3. Todevelop preparatory schools and cut off this work from the colleges. 


On this basis an organization was effected and a constitution and by- 
aws were adopted. ‘The following institutions were the charter members: 
fanderbilt University, University of North Carolina, University of the 
outh, University of Mississippi, Washington and Lee University, Trinity 
tollege. (Duke University). Chancellor J. H. Kirkland was the first Secre- 
ary and Treasurer and served in this capacity until 1908 when the late 
rofessor Frederick W. Moore became Secretary and Treasurer, serving 
ntil his death in 1911. Since that time this office has been filled by the 
lowing: Bert E. Young, 1911-1915; Walter Hullihen, 1915-1917; Ed- 
ard A. Bechtel, 1917-1921; Edwin D. Pusey, 1921-1923; Theodore H. 
ack, 1923-1926; Guy E. Snavely, 1926-1937; Shelton Phelps, 1937-1943; 
R. Robinson, 1943-1946; A. J. Geiger, 1946—. 

The aims and standards of the Association are set forth in this Constitu- 
on, pages 225-242, this issue. 


OFFICIAL ROSTER OF THE ASSOCIATION 
OFFICERS, 1947 


resident: President Doak S. Campbell, Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee, Florida 

ice President: Chancellor J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi, Uni- 
versity, Mississippi 
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Vice President: Principal W. R. Webb, The Webb School, Bell Buckl 
Tennessee 

Secretary-Treasurer: Principal A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg High Schoc 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1947* 


Father P. H. Dagneau, Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia ( 1949) 

Registrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee (1949) 

President R. F. Poole, Clemson College (1947) 

Dean E. B. Robert, Louisiana State University (1947) 

Director of Instruction, T. O. Srygley, Texas Public Schools, Austin, Tex 
(1948) 

Superintendent Kirby P. Walker, Jackson, Mississippi (1948) 


Professor William R. Smithey, University of Virginia (Immediate P2 
‘ President) 


President and Secretary, ex officio 
* The dates following names of the members of the Executive Committee indicate t 


academic year in which the term of each member expires. ‘‘1947’’ means the end of t 
Annual Meeting for the year 1947-1948, and so on.—Epiror. 


ROLL OF MEMBERS 


LIST OF APPROVED UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES OF 
THE ASSOCIATION, DECEMBER 13, 1946 
UNIVERSITIES AND SENIOR COLLEGES 


(Alphabetically arranged with names of their presidents and date of their 
election to membership.) 


ignes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, James Ross McCain, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 


ident (1907) 
\gricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Texas, Gibb Gil- 
christ, C.E., D.Sc., President (1924) 
\labama College, Montevallo, Alabama, A. F. Harman, B.S., LL.D, President 
192 
\labama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama, L. N. Duncan, M.S., eae 
President (1922) 
\labama, University of, University, Alabama, Raymond R. Paty, LL.D., President 
(18 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, North Carolina, B. B. nae atl 
D.Ed., President (1942) 
Asbury College, Wilmore, Kentucky, Z. T. Johnson, A.B., M.A., Ph.D., LL.D., 
President (1940) 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas, W. B. Guerrant, M.A., B.D., $.T.D., D.D., Pres- 
ident (1947) 


3aylor University, Waco, Texas, Pat M. Neff, LL.B., LL.D., President (1914) 
$elhaven College, Jackson, Mississippi, G. T. Gillespie, B.D., President (1946) 
3erea College, Berea, Kentucky, Francis S. Hutchins, M.A., LL.D., President 

(1926) 
sessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia, C. L. McGinty, Th.D., President (1946) 
3irmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Alabama, George R. Stuart, Jr., 


A.M., LL.D., President (1922) 
3lue Mountain College, Blue Mountain, Mississippi, Lawrence T. Lowrey, Ph.D., 
President ( 192 7) 
3ridgewater College, Bridgewater, Virginia, J. I. Baughes, M.A., Ph.D., ee 
1925 

‘arson-Newman College, Jefferson City, Tennessee, James T. Warren, M.A., LL.D., 
President (1927) 
Yatawba College, Salisbury, North Carolina, Alvin Robert Keppel, D.Pd., LL.D., 
President (1928) 
Nentenary College, Shreveport, Louisana, Joe J. Mickle, A.B., A.M., Ga 
1925 

entre College, Danville, Kentucky, James H. Hewlett, Ph.D., Acting Pree 
1904 

Yharleston, the College of, Charleston, South Carolina, George D: Grice, A°M:, 
President (1916) 
Shattanooga, University of, Chattanooga, Tennessee, David Lockmiller, Ph.D., 
LL.D., President (1910) 


' 
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©Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina, Robert Franklin Poole, Ph.D., D.Sc 


President (1922 
_-Coker College, Hartsville, South Carolina, Donald C. Agnew, A.B., A.M., Ph.TI 
President re 1M (1922 
@College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia, John E. Pomfret, Ph. 
President ' ; (192 k 
——Columbia College, Columbia, South Carolina, J. C. Guilds, M.A., Litt.D., re i 
1933 

Converse College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, E.M. Gwathmey, M.A., Ph. 
President (1911 
__Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, John R. Cunningham, D.D., LL.O 
President Ratan (1911 
__Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Mississippi, William M. Kethley, M./ 
President (1933 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina, R. L. Flowers, A.M., LL.D., wires i 
1895 

__East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennessee, Charles C. Sherrod, Ph.I 
President (1922 
__East Carolina Teachers College, Greenville, North Carolina, H. J. McGinnis, Ph. 
Acting President (192: 
_~East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, Arthur C. Ferguson, Ph. 
Acting President (1922 
Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky, W. F. O’Donnex 
A.B., A.M., President (1922 
_Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina, Leon E. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D 
President (1944 
_—Emory and Henry College, Emory, Virginia, Foye G. Gibson, A.B., D.D., Presidet 
(1922 


_--Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia, Goodrich C. White, Ph.D., President (1911 
_-Erskine College, Due West, South Carolina, R. C. Grier, D.D., President (192: 
Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida, Ludd M. Spivey, A.B., A.M., B.II 


Ed.D., LL.D., President (193 
_Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida, Doak S. Campbell, Ph.II 
President (1911 
©Florida, University of, Gainesville, Florida, John J. Tigert, A.M., LL.D., Presidet 
191) 

Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina, John Laney Plyler, LL.B., ie | 
President (192: 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, Henry H. Hill, A.J 
A.M., Ph.D., President (191 


@Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, Samuel S. Hill, A.B., Th.M., Th.D 
D.D., President (191 


_Georgia School of Technology, Atlanta, Georgia, Blake R. Van Leer, M.S., M.] 
President (192: 


_—Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Georgia, Guy H. Wells, A.M 
LL.D., President ; 


’ 192 
ah State Woman’s College, Valdosta, Georgia, Frank R. Reade, ae Pre 

ident 
(192 


__-Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia, M.S. Pittman, Ph.D., Preside 

‘ . . . t 
(Georgia, University of, Athens, Georgia, H.W. Caldwell, LL.B., LL.D., poi 
(190 
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#Greensboro College, Greensboro, North Carolina, Luther L. Gobbel, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1926) 
uilford College, Guilford College, North Carolina, Clyde A. Milner, Ph.D., Pres- 


j ident (1926) 
)H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College (Vid. Tulane University), Rufus C. Harris, 
1 LL.D., President (1903) 
4Hampden-Sydney College, Hampden-Sydney, Virginia, Edgar G. Gammon, D.D., 
| LL.D., President (1919) 
(Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas, Rupert N. Richardson, Ph.D., Pres- 
} ident (1927) 


(Hollins College, Hollins, Virginia, Bessie C. Randolph, Ph.D., President (1932) 
-Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama, Harwell Goodwin Davis, LL.B., LL.D., 


President (1920) 
Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Alabama, Hubert Searcy, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1928) 


‘incarnate Word College, San Antonio, Texas, Sister M. Columkille, Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1925) 
ifohn B. Stetson University, Deland, Florida, W+S-vtHen, Ph.D., President (1932) 
udson College, Marion, Alabama, John Ingle Riddle, Ph.D., President (1925) 
*Kentucky, University of, Lexington, Kentucky, H. L. Donovan, Ph.D., LL.D., 
} President (1915) 
a Grange College, La Grange, Georgia, Hubert T. Quillian, A.B., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1946) 
enoir Rhyne College, Hickory, North Carolina, P. E. Monroe, D.D., President 


(1928) 

imestone College, Gaffney, South Carolina, Robert C. Granberry, B.D., D.D., 
LL.D., President (1928) 
incoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee, S. W. McClelland, D.D., 
L.H.D., Litt.D., President (1936) 
ouisiana College, Pineville, Louisiana, Edgar Godbold, A.M., LL.D., secueny 
1923 

ouisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston, Louisiana, Claybrook Cottingham, LL.D., 

|) President ai (1927) 
4Louisiana State University, University, Louisiana, William B. Hatcher, Ph.D., 
President as (1913) 
(Louisville, University of, Louisville, Kentucky, John Wilkinson Taylor, A.B., A.M., 
_Ph.D., President (1925) 
Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana, Thomas J. Shields, S.J., M.A., S.T.L., 
President : (1929) 
ynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia, R. B. Montgomery, Ph.D., pose 
1927 

adison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, Samuel Page Duke, A.M., sa cia 

_ ident ; eter 
Aary Baldwin College, Staunton, Virginia, Martha S. Grafton, M.A., Acting Pres- 
ident (1931) 


ary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Texas, Gordon G. Singleton, Ph.D., Litt.D., 


6) 
President mo (192 
ary Washington College, Fredericksburg, Virginia, Morgan L. Combs, een 
President 1930 
iryvi ille, T: ssee, Ralph W. Lloyd, D.D., LL.D., President 
aryville College, Maryville, Tenne 2) ‘ noes) 
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— Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee, J. Millard Smith, B.S., M.A., Pres-: 


ident (1927), 
_-Mercer University, Macon, Georgia, Spright Dowell, Ph.D., LL.D., corey 
IQI1) 

__-Meredith College, Raleigh, North Carolina, Carlyle Campbell, A.M., LL.D., Pres- 
ident (1921) 
Miami, University of, Coral Gables, Florida, Bowman Foster Ashe, LL.D., Litt.D..,. 
President (1940), 
Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, Q. M. Smith, A.M.,. 
President (1928) 
_Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi, Marion Lofton Smith, Ph.D., ire 
1912) 

Mines and Metallurgy, College of, El Paso, Texas, D. M. Wiggins, M.A., Ph.D.,. 
President (1936) 
___Mississippi College, Clinton, Mississippi, D. M. Nelson, Ph.D: LIZDs save 
(1922) 

__-Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, Robert C. Cook, M.A.. 
Ed.D., President (1929) 
©Mississippi State College, State College, Mississippi, Fred T, Mitchell, M.A. Ph.D.. 
President (1926) 
Mississippi State College for Women, Columbus, Mississippi, B. L. Parkinson, Ph.D.. 
President (1921) 
Mississippi, University of, University, Mississippi, John D. Williams, M.A., Ed.D. 
Chancellor (1895) 

© * Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Kentucky, William Jesse Baird: 
M.A., President (1930) 
©Murray State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, Ralph H. Woods, M.A., Ph.D.) 
President (19283 
gee College, Louisville, Kentucky, Sister Mary Anastasia Coady, Ph.D., Pres: 
ident 1928) 
Newberry College, Newberry, South Carolina, James C. Kinard, LL.D., ie | 
President (1936: 


© North Carolina, University of, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, F. P. Graham, A.M. 
LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D., President 

University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, R. B. House, A.M., LL.D., Chan: 

cellor (1895) 

© North Carolina State College of Agriculture and Engineering of the Universiti 

of North Carolina, Raleigh, North Carolina, J. W. Harrelson, M.E., LL.D) 


Chancellor (1928 
~—~Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro 
lina, W. C. Jackson, B.S. LL.D., Chancellor (1921 
mes ‘ane State Teachers College, Denton, Texas, W. J. McConnell, Ph.D: 
resident 
192 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, Joe Farrar, Ph.D., pauaa 
; 1941 
— nae pee of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas, John L. McMahon, oe 
resident 
192 
feerein College, Charlotte, North Carolina, Hunter B. Blakely, Th.D., D.D Pre 
ident 
(1932 


—Radford College, Radford, Virginia, David W. Peters, Ph.D., President 
*To be dropped from membership, effective September 1, 1947 


(1928 
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“Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, J. Earl Moreland, M.A., LL.D., 
1 President (1904) 


| Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Virginia, Theodore H. Jack, 


} Ph.D., LL.D., President (1902) 
}Rice Institute, Houston, Texas, William V. Houston, B.A., B.S., M.S., Ph.D., 
i President (1914) 
Richmond, University of, Richmond, Virginia, George M. Modlin, A.M., Ph.D., 
4} President (1910) 
Roanoke College, Salem, Virginia, Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D., President 
| 192 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Florida, Hamilton Holt, Litt.D., LL.D., eh 
192 
‘Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, Howard E. Rondthaler, eae 
i} Ph.D., LL.D., President (1922) 
}-Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, Harmon Lowman, Ph.D., 
| President (1925) 
i-Scarritt College, Nashville, Tennessee, Hugh C. Stuntz, B.D., A.M., Ph.D., Pres- 


ident (1940) 
orter College, Rome, Georgia, Paul M. Cousins, M.A., LL.D., President (1923) 
*South Carolina, University of, Columbia, South Carolina, Norman M. Smith, 


Eng.D., President (1917) 
-Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, Louisiana, G. J. Tinsley, Ed.D., Pres- 
ident (1946) 


uthern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas, Umphrey Lee, Ph.D., D.D., LL.D., 


President (1921) 
outhwest Texas State Teachers College, San Marcos, Texas, John G. Flowers, 
Ph.D., President (1925) 


Southwestern, Memphis, Tennessee, Charles E. Diehl, A.M., LL.D., President (1911) 
uthwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana, Joel L. Fletcher, M.S., 
_ D.Sc., President (1925) 
outhwestern University, Georgetown, Texas, J. N. R. Score, Th.D., D.D., LL.D., 
President (191 5) 
pring Hill College, Spring Hill, Alabama, W. P. Donnelly, S. J., A. M., Caan 
1922 
tate Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia, J. L. Jarman, LL.D., President (1927) 
ate Teachers College, Florence, Alabama, James Albert Keller, A.M., L.H.D., 
LED. President (1934) 
tate Teachers College, Jacksonville, Alabama, Houston Cole, A.M., ieee 
1935 
tate Teachers College, Livingston, Alabama, W.W. Hill, M.A., Ed.D., Peiaeey 
193 
_—State Teachers College, Troy, Alabama, C. B. Smith, M.A., D.Ed., President (1934) 
tephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas, Paul L. Boynton, 
Ph.D., President (1927) 
ul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine, Texas, R. M. Hawkins, M.A., Ed.D., 
President ( 1929) 
_—Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, Martha B. Lucas, Ph.D., LL.D., Peasy 
: 1920 
ennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee, Everett Derryberry, B.A., 
Oxon, M.A., Oxon, President (1939) | 
® Tennessee, University of, Knoxville, Tennessee, D. E. Brehm, D.Sc., sty a 
ident 
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Io 


& Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas, M. E. Sadler, Ph.D., D.D., Press 


5 (1922): 
ident | 
—Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kingsville, Texas, E. N. Jones, Ph.D., LL.D... 
President : (1933), 
Texas State College for Women, Denton, Texas, L. H. Hubbard, Ph.D., LL.D.,, 
President ay (1923). 
_Fexas Technological College, Lubbock, Texas, William M. Whyburn, M.A., Ph.D.., 
President i : (1928) 
OTexas, University of, Austin, Texas, T. S. Painter, Ph.D., President (1g01), 
The Citadel, Charleston, South Carolina, Gen. Charles P. Summerall, LL.D... 
President (1924) 
Transylvania College, Lexington, Kentucky, Leland A. Brown, M.A., Ph.D., Acting: 
President (1915), 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas, Monroe G. Everett, B.A., D.D., President 
(1947)) 

© Tulane University, including H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, Rufus C. Harris, Juris.D., LL.D., President (1903)) 
_—-Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee, George K. Davies, B.D., Ph.D., President} 
(1926) | 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, Conway Boatman, M.A., D.D., President: 
7 __(1932)) 

2 University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee, Alexander Guerry, LL.B., D.C.L.,, 
President (1895) | 
©Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee, Harvie Branscomb, Ph.D., LL.D..,, 
Chancellor (1895) | 
Virginia Military Institute, Lexington, Virginia, Charles Evans Kilbourne, C.E.,, 
LL.D., President (1926) | 

© Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Virginia, John R. Hutchinson, B.S.,, 
M.S., D.Sc., President (1923) | 
CVirginia, University of, Charlottesville, Virginia, J. L. Newcomb, C.E., LL.D.,, 
Litt.D., President (1904) 
_-Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina, Thurman D. Kitchin, M.D..,, 
LL.D., President (1921) | 
OWashington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, Francis P. Gaines, Ph.D., 
LL.B., President (1895) 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Georgia, Silas Johnson, D.D., President (1919) 
_—West Texas State Teachers College, Canyon, Texas, J. A. Hill, M.A., LL.D., Pres- 
ident : (1925) 
—Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina, H. T. Hunter, 
M.A., Ed.M., Ed.D., President (1946) 

© Western Kentucky State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Kentucky, Paul L. 
Garrett, A.M., LL.D., President (1926) 


©Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, Henry R. Sims, A.B., President (1923) 
-Wofford College, Spartanburg, South Carolina, W. K. Greene, Ph.D., LL.D., Pres- 
ident 


(1917) 

JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Amarillo College, Amarillo, Texas, A.M. Meyer, A.M., Ph.D., President (1933) 
Andrew College, Cuthbert, Georgia, S. C. Olliff, A.B., President 7 (1927) 


Armstrong Junior College, Savannah, Georgia, Foreman M. Hawes, M.S., Acting 
President (1940) 


Averett College, Danville, Virginia, Curtis V. Bishop, A.B., A.M., Litt.D., President 
(1928) 
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i Belmont Abbey Junior College, Belmont, North Carolina, Vincent G. Taylor, 


O.S.B., D.D., LL.D., President (1936) 
Brownsville Junior College, Brownsville, Texas, John F. Barron, A.M., President 

| (1930) 
i Campbell College, Buie’s Creek, North Carolina, Leslie H. Campbell, A.M., Pres- 
ident ‘ (1941) 
Copiah-Lincoln Junior College, Wesson, Mississippi, James M. Ewing, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1936) 
Corpus Christi Junior College, Corpus Christi, Texas, E. L. Harvin, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1946) 
Cumberland College, Williamsburg, Kentucky, James M. Boswell, M.A., Acting 
President (1931) 

fast Central Junior College, Decatur, Mississippi, L. O. Todd, A.M., Ph.D., Pres- 
ident (1939) 


£dinburg College, Edinburg, Texas, H. A. Hodges, A.M., S., Director (1932) 
Emory Junior College, Oxford, Georgia, Virgil Y. C. Eady, A.M., Dean (1935) 
Georgia Military College, Milledgeville, Georgia, Joseph H. Jenkins, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1940) 
Georgia Southwestern College, Americus, Georgia, Peyton Jacob, A.M., President 
(1932) 

Gordon Military College, Barnesville, Georgia, J. E. Guillebeau, A.B., President 
(1941) 

Gulf Park College, Gulfport, Mississippi, Richard G. Cox, A.M., President (1926) 
Hardin Junior College, Wichita Falls, Texas, James B. Boren, B.Ed., M.Ed., Pres- 


ident (1939) 
Hinds Junior College, Raymond, Mississippi, George M. McLendon, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1928) 


Holmes Junior College, Goodman, Mississippi, R. M. Branch, A.B., President (1934) 
John Tarleton Agricultural College, Stephenville, Texas, E. J. Howell, B.S., M.S., 


Dean (1926) 
Jones County Junior College, Ellisville, Mississippi, James B. Young, M.A., Pres- 
ident (1940) 
Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia, E. W. Hardy, B.A., M.A., Litt.D., 
President (1926) 
Kilgore Junior College, Kilgore, Texas, B. E. Masters, A.B., A.M., President (1939) 
Lamar College, Beaumont, Texas, John E. Gray, B.A., M.A., President (1929) 
Lon Morris College, Jacksonville, Texas, C. E. Peeples, B.A., M.A., B.D., aay 
1927) 


Marion Institute, Marion, Alabama, James Thomas Murfee, B.S., President (1926) 
Mars Hill College, Mars Hill, North Carolina, Hoyt Blackwell, Th.M., D.D., Pres- 


ident Lye (1926) 
Meridian Municipal Junior College, Meridian, Mississippi, J. B. Pearson, A.B., 
Director (1942) 


Middle Georgia College, Cochran, Georgia, L. H. Browning, A.B., President (1933) 
Mount St. Joseph Junior College, Maple Mount, Kentucky, Mother Laurine Shee- 
ran, President (Sister M. Christina Eckmans, A.M., Ph.D., Dean) (1933) 
Nazareth Junior College, Nazareth, Kentucky, Sister Margaret Gertrude, Ph.D., 
Dean (1929) 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega, Georgia, J. C. Rogers, A.M., Ed.D., Saya 
1935 
North Texas Agricultural College, Arlington, Texas, E. H. Hereford, pag ee 
1939 
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i isi i .D., Dean (1941) 
Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana, Rodney Cline, Ph.D., 
Palm Sed Junior College, West Palm Beach, Florida, John I. Leonard, B.S., D.Ed., 


President (1942) 
Paris Junior College, Paris, Texas, J. R. McLemore, M.A., President G1 934) 
*Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi, R. D. McLendon, M.A., ae 

i 1929 
Perkinston Junior College, Perkinston, Mississippi, Albert L. May, B.S., A.M., 

President (1929) 
Pfeiffer Junior College, Misenheimer, North Carolina, C.M. Waggoner, A.M., 

President (1942) 


Pikeville College, Pikeville, Kentucky, A.A. Page, A.B., M.A., President (1931) 
San Angelo College, San Angelo, Texas, Wilson H. Elkins, Ph.D., President (1936) 
St. Bernard College, St. Bernard, Alabama, Rt. Rev. Boniface Seng, O.S.B., M.A., 


President (1932) 
St. Mary’s School, Raleigh, North Carolina, Richard G, Stone, Ph.D., ee 
1927 

St. Petersburg Junior College, St. Petersburg, Florida, Roland A. Wakefield, M.A., 
LL.D., President (1931) 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, James J. Delaney, M.A., Litt.D., ee 
(1934 


Snead Junior College, Boaz, Alabama, F. M. Cook, A.M., L.H.D., President (1941) 
South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia, Joseph M. Thrash, President (1934) 
Southern Missionary College, Collegedale, Tennessee, Kenneth A. Wright, M.S. Ed., 


President (1936) 
* Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky, Oscie Sanders, A.M., President (1932) 
Sullins College, Bristol, Virginia, W. E. Martin, Ph.D., President (1926) 


Sunflower County Junior College, Moorhead, Mississippi, W. B. Horton, A.B., 
A.M., President (1930) 


Tennessee Wesleyan College, Athens, Tennessee, James L. Robb, A.M., President 


(1926) 

Texarkana Junior College, Texarkana, Texas, H. W. Stilwell, M.A., President 
(1931) 

Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas, Wm. F. Kraushaar, M.A., President Gael 
Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas, Harry E. Jenkins, Ph.D., President (1931) 
Ursuline College, Louisville, Kentucky, Mother M. Rosalin, M.A., President (1933) 
Virginia Intermont College, Bristol, Virginia, R. L. Brantley, Ph.D., President (1925) 
Ward-Belmont School, Nashville, Tennessee, Robert Calhoun Provine, Ph.D., 
President (1925) 


West Georgia College, Carrollton, Georgia, 1.8. Ingram, A.M., President (1936) 


MEMBER JUNIOR COLLEGES ON PROBATION 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia, J. Worth Sharp, A.M., President 
(1938) 


* Not now fully meeting one or more of the Standards but continued on the approved 


list pending the removal of deficiencies. 


TEE DEE ee 
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LIST OF FOUR-YEAR NON-MEMBER COLLEGES * 


* The institutions named below have been approved by the Commission as being com- 
petent to train teachers for the accredited schools of the Association, though they do not 
fully meet the requirements for admission as members. The inclusion of their names on 
the non-member list from which teachers may be drawn is not a warrant for their making 
use of this fact for advertising purposes in their catalogues or other printed matter, not 
as evidence of recognition or accrediting by the Association. 


Georgia 
Piedmont College, Demorest Tennessee 
King College, Bristol 
Kentucky Milligan College, Milligan College 
Kentucky Wesleyan College, Winchester Union University, Jackson 
North Carolina Texas 
Flora Macdonald College, Red Springs Abilene Christian College, Abilene 
Howard Payne College, Brownwood 
South Carolina St. Mary’s University, San Antonio 
Lander College, Greenwood Texas Wesleyan College, Fort Worth 


Presbyterian College, Clinton 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


DECEMBER 13, 1946 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
ERS 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


ALABAMA 


Andalusia; P., 3; James A. Wilson 
Anniston; P., 3; J. J. Nash 
Athens; P., 4; Julian Newman 
Auburn 
Lee County High School; P., 3; R. L. Beaird, 
Acting Principal 
Bessemer 
High School; P., 4; J. A. Davis 
Hueytown High School; P., 4; H. F. Gilmore 
Birmingham 
Brooke Hill High School; Pr., 6; Miss Frances H. 
Reese 
Ensley High School; P., 4; E. E. Sechriest 
Jones Valley High School; P., 3; A. E. Driggers 
Misses Howard School; Pr., 4; Miss Pearl V. Howard 
Minor High School; P., 4; W. C. Petty 
Phillips High School; P., 4; Sellers Stough 
Ramsay Tech. High School; P., 4; J. R. Gardner, Jr. 
St. Paul’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Angela, 
O.S.B. 
Shades-Cahaba High School; P., 3; Robert Nichols 
West End High School; P., 4; N. H. Price 
Woodlawn High School; P., 4; Ralph Martin 
Brewton 
T. R. Miller High School; P., 3; Miss Florence 
Wallace 
Brundidge 
Pike County High School; P., 3; L. L. Still 
Clanton 
Chilton County High School; P., 3; Patterson Hicks 
Cullman 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Beatrice, 
O.S.B, 
Deatsville 
Holtville High School; P., 3; James Chrietzberg 
Decatur 
Senior High School; P., 3; W. T. Jordan 
Dothan; P., 3; T. G. Vaughan 
Eclectic 
Elmore County High School; P., 3; J. P. Howard 
Eufaula; P., 4; O. B. Carter 


* Schools marked * have maintai 
of prior accreditation see Sourue 


15 
18 


14 
9 


PUPILS 


364 
425 


292 
188 


ACCRED- 
ITED * 


* 
* 


ned membership for more than five years. For date 
RN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, May ,1945, pp. 143 ff. _ 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


ALABAMA—Continued 


airfield; P., 4; Samuel M. Bolding 19 348 a 
lorence 

Coffee High School; P., 3; J. W. Powell 19 464 ‘ 
ort Payne 

DeKalb County High School; P., 3; R. Hobson Shirley 16 415 . 
radsden; P., 4; J. L. Peterson 32 856 
rordo; P., 3; H. E. Greer 12 330 ss 
reensboro; P., 6; William H. Jenkins 12 289 1947 
runtersville 

Marshall County High School; P., 3; H. L. Gibbs 18 537 ‘x 
[artselle 

Morgan County High School; P., 3; Edwin C. Price 16 417 " 
lolt; P., 6; Raymond Christian 15 453 1945 
funtsville; P., 4; J. R. Hines 19 522 
asper 

Walker County High School; P., 6; George Kilgore 27 692 1945 
aFayette; P., 3; J. N. Briscoe 9 234 ¥ 
eeds; P., 3; J. Wesley Vann 14 342 3 
farion 

Marion Institute; Pr., 4; L. H. Baer 17 169 “8 
Perry County High School; P., 3; J. S. Brindley 12 288 x 
{cCalla 

McAdory High School; P., 3; Mrs. H. H. King 15 329 bi 
fobile 

Bishop Toolen High School; Pr., 4; Sister Marion 

Alberta Hensgen 9 237 a 
Convent of Mercy H. S., Pr., 4; Sister M. Consuella 
Pullen, R. S. M. 7 IOI . 

Murphy High School; P., 4; R. G. Wilson 149 3,925 : 
University Military School; Pr., 3; Charles Diehl 9 153 4 
fontevallo; P., 3; W. E. Calhoun 21 399 
fontgomery : 
Sidney Lanier High School; P., 3; J. J. Farris 69 «1,615 
orthport : 
Tuscaloosa County H. S.; P., 3; W. W. Drake 32 937 

pelika . Py 
Clift High School; P., 3; Mrs. Chester Martin Qi 495 r 
pp; P., 3; Vernon L. St. John 19 437 3 
iedmont; P., 3; W. H. Kimbrough 14 385 

rattville 

Autauga County H. S.; P., 3; H. C. Brier 15 356 1943 
uinton 
West Jefferson H. S.; P., 5; J. G. Manuel 12 294 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- gees 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


ALABAMA—Continued 


Ramer : : 

Montgomery County H. S.; P., 3; P. H. Harris 12 193 
Roanoke i 

Handley High School; P., 3; L. L. James 8 199 y 
St. Bernard; Pr., 4; Rev. Lambert Gattman 22 168 
Selma F. 

Albert G. Parrish, H. S.; P., 3; Geddes Self 26 422 a 
Sheffield; P., 3; Ray Black 20 473 y 
Talladega; P., 3; N. F. Nunnelley 18 423 
Tarrant 

Jefferson County High School; P., 3; Wm J. Baird 19 484 4 
Thorsby 

Thorsby Institute; Pr., 4; Miss Helen C. Jenkins 7 48 4 
Troy; P., 3; Roy E. Jeffcoat 20 473 : 
Trussville 

Hewitt High School; P., 3; F. A. Peake, Jr. 23 524 1942 
Tuscaloosa; P., 3; C. F. Newell 35 778 * 
Tuscumbia 

Deshler High School; P., 4; S. M. Dollar 18 497 4 
Tuskegee; P., 3; J. D. Jackson 12 221 " 
Union Springs; P., 3; C. E. McNair G:F 22 . 
Uniontown; P., 3; J. S. Branyon 8 150 * 
Valley Head; P., 3; Ronald Wilson 10 250 4 

Total (Number of schools, 70) 1,630 37,908 
Average per school 23 542 
FLORIDA 

Alva; P., 6; M. R. Stroud 8 I 
Apalachicola ; : a 

Chapman High School; P., 6; Paul E. Peters 9 196 1943 
Apopka High School; P., 6; Roger A. Williams 14 274 4 
Avon Park High School; P., 6; A. B. Whilhite 15 294 ‘ 
Bartow High School; P., 4; V. E. Dozier 17 390 * 
Belle Glade High School; P., 6; F. O. Hobson 7 296 1942 
Boynton High School; P., 6; C. M. Redding 6 139 ‘ 
Bradenton High School; P., 3; Paul F. Davis 20.5 506 ‘ 
Brandon High School; P., 6; E. F. McLane 18 427 ; 


Carrabelle High School; P., 6; Holland Strother 9 122 1945 
Chattahoochee High School; P., 6; J. E. Williams 9 153 x 
Clearwater High School; P., 3; W. B. Feagle 18 430 ; 
* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACGRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


lermont 
Clermont-Minneola High School; P., 6; Rollin J. 

Ebinger 9 161 1947 
ocoa High School; P., 6; J. V. Revels 15 345 - 
oral Gables 

Ponce de Leon High School; P., 4; H. N. Rath 46 1,107 * 
St. Theresa School; Pr., 4; Sister Anna Maria 6 100 we 
rescent City High School; P., 6; Victor N. Sanborn 8 162 = 
ade City 

Pasco County High School; P., 4; Burch Cornelius 14 300 od 
ania 

South Broward High School; P., 6; P. F. Colbert 18.5 478 - 
aytona Beach 

Mainland High School; P., 6; W. B. Treloar 54 959 a 
Seabreeze High School; P., 6; R. J. Longstreet 23 467 se 


eFuniak Springs 
Walton County High School; P., 4; John M. Johnston 15 530 1946 
* 


eland High School; P., 3; M. J. Perret 17 349 
elray Beach High School; P., 6; C. E. Duvall II 234 : 
unnellon High School; P., 6; C. L. Andrews 5-5 92 9: 
au Gallie High School; P., 6; Leland S. March 6 59 é 
ustis High School; P., 6; Memory Martin 14 255 “ 
srnandina High School; P., 6; F. H. Kaler II 247 S 
ort Lauderdale 
Fort Launderdale High School; P., 6; O. K. Phillips 52 «1, 258 
St. Anthony School; Pr., 6; Sister Matthew Ann, O.P. Gi 140 # 
ort Myers High School; P., 3; R. A. Tipton 21 421 * 
rt Pierce 
St. Lucie County High School; P., 6; Harold F. 

Priester 29 671 1946 
ainesville 
Gainesville High School; P., 6; F. W. Buchholz 31.5 689 2 
P. K. Yonge Laboratory School; P., 6; Hal G. Lewis 15.5 288 = 
onzalez 
J. M. Tate High School; P., 6; O. A. Strange 16 434 Ea 
roveland High School; P., 6; Ritchie M. Vowell 7 163 Me 
aines City High School; P., 6; J. D. Jenkins 18 407 me 
astings High School; P., 6; T. G. Scarborough 8 IOI 1946 
omestead 
Homestead High School; P., 6; E. B. Blackburn 16 258 - 
Redland High School; P., 6; Robert A. Wilson 15 221 = 
verness 
Citrus High School; P., 6; Orville A. Barr 10 161 1946. 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACGRED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


Jacksonville 
Bartram School; Pr., 6; Miss Olga L. Pratt 9 80 * 
Bolles School; Pr., 6; Lt. Col. E. S. Ligon 28 185 * 
Immaculate Conception High School; Pr., 4; 
Sister Francis Joseph z 80 * 
Andrew Jackson Senior High School; P., 3; M. A. 
Demorest 69 1,649 % 
Landon Junior-Senior High School; P., 6; George 
H. Wood 62 1,525 * 
Robert E. Lee Senior High School; P., 3; J. W. 
Gilbert yh ten hire ie be 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Monica 4 98 ‘ 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Augustine Gi 168 5 
Jacksonville Beach 
D. U. Fletcher High School; P., 6; F. A. Doggett 32 647 _ 
Key West 
Convent of Mary Immaculate; Pr., 4; Sister M. 
Isabella 5 80 * 
Key West High School; P., 6; Horace O’Bryant 28 668 z 
Kissimmee 
Osceola County High School; P., 6; John E. Davis 13 285 > 
Lake City 
Columbia High School; P., 6; Julian E. Markham 24 606 ? 
Lake Wales High School; P., 4; F. S. McLaughlin 17 342 4 
Lake Worth High School; P., 6; Clyde Harris 30 672 : 
Lakeland High School; P., 5; Carl S. Cox 55 +1, 292 z 
Largo High School; P., 6; H. C. Campbell 15-309 * 
Leesburg High School; P., 6; Ray M. Hayes 24 568 * 


Maitland 

Forest Lake Academy; Pr., 4; Dr. J. M. Howell 
Marianna High School; P., 6; Jon L. Stapleton 
Melbourne High School; P., 6; Thomas R. Barr 


Mabe 12 272 | 
Gesu High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Herbert 12 232 4 
Miss Harris’ Florida School; Pr., 4; Miss Julia i 

Fillmore Harris 8 4 
Andrew Jackson High School; P., 6; W. W. Matthews 82. 2 a 4 
Miami Edison Senior High School; P., 4; Jesse G. Ode 

Fisher ; 88 2,268 4 
Miami Senior High School; P., 3; W. R. Thomas 04 2,360 * 


St. Mary’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Kevin 


* See note, page 14. 
} Readmitted. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
a Eee 
f—E AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


FLORIDA—Continued 


ami Beach 
Miami Beach Senior High School; P., 3; Carl Wagner 49 822 i 
t. Patrick’s School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Aurelia, O.P. 7 125 Me 
ntverde School; Pr., 6; Dr. H. P. Carpenter 12 183 Y 
unt Dora High School; P., 6; D. D. Roseborough 9 180 Me 
lberry High School; P., 3; W. H. Purcell 4 1747 * 
v Port Richey 
sulf High School; P., 6; A. H. Stevens 10 163 ~! 
v Smyrna Beach High School; P.,6; H. A. Schubiger 17 363 i 
ila High School; P., 4; E. L. Jones 31 531 . 
yee High School; P., 6; Carroll B. Terry 14 200 . 
sechobee High School; P., 6; Joel Nalley II 219 he 
ando 
)rlando Senior High School; P., 3; William R. Boone A SL Ms 
t. James High School; Pr., 4; Sister Marie de 

Lourdes 4 88 
okee High School; P., 6; D. D. Caudill 15 326 
atka High School; P., 6; Jerome F. Eastham 27 726 ‘3 
n Beach 
‘raham-Eckes High School; Pr., 6; Stephen Ives 

Allen 14 64 1945 
netto High School; P., 6; Oscar Smith, Sr. 16 334 ie 
ama City 

ay County High School; P., 4; J. T. Kelley 42 1,156 18 
sacola 

atholic H. S. of Pensacola; Pr., 4; Rev. F. O. Huges 12 232 i! 
ensacola High School; P., 3; J. L. McCord A jan 1800 - 
Boe County High School; P., 6; A. H. Wentworth 18 438 “ 
it City High School; P., 3; D. L. Cook 18 319 dl 
ypano High School; P., 6; E. G. Owens 10.5 204 

- St. Joe; P., 6; W. A. Biggart 13 206 1947 
ta Gorda 

harlotte County High School; P., 6; Carl P. Schiller 13 222 : 
nc 

Biden County High School; P., 6; James A. Shanks 16 456 2 
dick High School; P., 6; C. E. Palmour 8.5 183 
Augustine 

lorida Naval Academy; Pr., 6; Comdr. Paul. E 

Brubeck 8 58 1945 
etterlinus High School; P., 4; Milton T. Curry 17 393 5 
. Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Mother Theresa Joseph 7 159 Y 
“loud High School; P., 6; Wm. J. Woodham, Jr. 13 236 

.eo College Preparatory School; Pr., 6; Rev. 7 
aphael Schooff, O.S.B. 19 229 


See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCR: 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


FLORIDA—Continued 


St. Petersburg 
Admiral Farragut Academy; Pr., 4; Lt. Comdr. 


Paul D. Bauder 12s 135 194’ 
Florida Military Academy; Pr., 4; Lt. Col. Lee G. 
Jones it — 
St. Paul’s School; Pr., 4; Rt. Rev. James F. Enright 10 145 
St. Petersburg High School; P., 3; Dr. Albert J. 
Geiger 69 1,796 
Sanford 
Seminole High School; P., 4; H. E. Morris 20 468 
Sarasota High School; P., 6; Carl C. Strode 47 = 1,006 
Sebring High School; P., 6; M. Mitchell Ferguson 18 364 
Stuart 


Martin County High School; P., 6; Erwin F. Johnwick 16 292 194/ 
Tallahassee 


Leon High School; P., 6; B. J. Nelms 50 ~=—:1, 300 
Tampa 
Academy of the Holy Names; Pr., 4; Sister Rita- 

Mary 7 110 
Hillsborough High School; P., 3; Vivian Gaither 72 2,028 
Jefferson High School; P., 4; D. W. Waters 36 987 194 
Jesuit High School; Pr., 4; Rev. D. R. Lorig, S. J. 9 160 
H. B. Plant High School; P., 3; C. Phil Peters 31 850 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Veronica of 

Mary 5 120 

Tarpon Springs High School; P., 6; J. F. Arnold 15 365, 
Tavares High School; P., 6; H. Jennings Rou 8 178 
Titusville High School; P., 6; A. F. Swapp 10 196 
Umatilla High School; P., 6; Ellis Moore 8 I51 
Vero Beach High School; P., 6; Willard C. Chinn 24 517 
West Palm Beach 
Palm Beach High School; P., 6; Howell L. Watkins 73. 1,366 
Rosarian Academy; Pr., 6; Sister M. Brigetta, O.P. 8 94 194 
St. Ann’s High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Carmelia, : 
; (Oy ier 8 148 
Winter Garden 
Lakeview High School; P., 6; Mrs. J. S. Kirton 18 382 
Winter Haven High School; P., 6; J. Milton Lewis 38° 1 Y,01g 
Winter Park High School; P., 6; Loyal D. McNeal 23 "466 
Zephyrhills High School; P., 6; C. C. Bailey 8 173 
Total (Number of schools, 126 
Average per school P ap ve a 


* See note, page 14. 
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] IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


; 


bparks-Adel High School; P., 4; Frank M. Huges 
pany High School; P., 4; J. O. Allen 


Milton High School; P., 4; H. R. Adams 

nericus High School; P., 3; S. C. Haddock 

ington High School; P., 4; M. W. Sessions 

} burn High School; P., 4; Sam Jones 

hens 

(Athens High School; P., 3; Sam W. Wood 

University Demonstration H. S., P., 5; J. D. Salter 

janta : 

Atlanta Technological High School; P., 3; W. O. 

Cheney 

Boys’ High School; P., 3; Edward L. Floyd 

Central Night High School; P., 4; Dr. H. Reid 

Hunter 

Christ the King; Pr., 4; Sister Jane Frances 

fulton High School; P., 5; J. E. White 

irls’ High School; P., 3; Miss Margaret Solomon 

arist College High School; Pr., 6; Father P. H. 

Dagneau 

Napsonian High School; Pr., 4; Miss Thyrza S. 
Askew 

orth Fulton High School; P., 5; Douglas G. McRae 

Sacred Heart High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Caroline 

C.S.J., M.A. 

Washington Seminary; Pr., 4; Miss Emma B. Scott 

West Fulton High School; P., 4; E. P. McIlwain 

gusta 

Academy of Richmond County; P., 4; Eric W. 

Hardy 

Boys’ Catholic H. S.; Pr., 4; Brother Benedict, F.M.S. 

Mt. St. Joseph; Pr., 4; Sister Kathleen Marie O’Leary 
ubman High School; P., 4; Lamar Woodward 

inbridge High School; P., 4; E. G. Elcan 

rnesville 

Gordon Military College High School; Pr., 4; 

G. B. Connell ; 

ackshear High School; P., 4; C. V. Hodges 

ikely 

Blakely-Union High School; P., 4; D. V. Spencer 

1e Ridge High School; P., 4; J. Frank Harmon 


‘ See note, page 14. 
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ERS PUPILS 
GEORGIA 

1855) 434 
QI 546 
13 326 
12 Oe 
4 80 
6 149 
20 495 
10 195 
550d: 512 
35 936 
26 518 
5 82 
27 676 
59 ~=—s 1,609 
15 322 
10 iis 
46 1,195 
9 164 
28 274. 
33 604 
32.43 1,029 
II 231 
5 ) 
43. 1,082 
15 324 
19 324 
14 317 
8 169 
6 140 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCREE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Blythe High School; P., 4; R. K. Hood 4 40 
Brunswick 

Glynn Academy; P., 4; Sidney Boswell 33 849 4 
Buford High School; P., 4; A. L. Clark 7 181 7 
Cairo High School; P., 4; J. H. House 22 590 1945} 
Calhoun High School; P., 4; Lamar Jackson 7 188 . 
Camilla High School; P., 4; W. T. Burt 8.5 ~ #176 r! 
Canton High School; P., 4; N. R. Haworth iY 406 a 
Carrollton High School; P., 4; F. M. Chalker II 300 4 
Cartersville High School; P., 4; W. H. Brandon 9 196 r! 
Cedartown High School; P., 4; J. E. Purks 24 711 4 
Chamblee High School; P., 4; M. E. Smith 12 245 + 
Chickamauga 

Gordon Lee Memorial High School; P., 4; Marvin 

W. Gaines 10 189 4 

Claxton High School; P., 4; J. A. Mize 12 256 4 
Cochran High School; P., 4; T. M. Purcell 8 174 4 
Collegeboro 

Georgia Teachers College High School (Laboratory); 

P., 4; Dr. Ralph M. Lyon, Director yj 125 1945) 
College Park 

College Park High School; P., 4; L. L. Deck 17 395 4 

Georgia Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. W. R. 

Brewster 34 451 z 

Colquitt 

Miller County High School; P., 4; Walter I. Geer 13 378 (| 
Columbus 

Columbus High School; P., 4; Dr. E. M. Boyce 31 689 > 

Jordan Vocational H. S.; P., 3; Frank C. David 40 935 1946 
Commerce High School; P., 4; Charles L. Browne, Jr. 10 184 | 
Conyers High School; P., 4; W. B. Crawford 9 272 1945 
Cordele High School; P., 4; D. H. Standard ihe 222 * 
Covington High School; P., 4; M. C. Wiley II 248 4 
Cuthbert High School; P., 4; W. M. Patterson 10 168 . 
Dalton High School; P., 4; C. G. Hale 26 “713 ? 
Dawson 

Terrell County High School; P., 4; C. H. Walton 12 202 . 
Decatur 

Boys’ High School; P., 4; Claude Kirkpatrick 18. ; 

Girls’ High School; P., 4; Miss Mary Burt ae fay ‘ 
Douglas High School; P., 4; T. H. Wall, plu 13 332 t 
Dublin High School; P., 4; L. H. Battle 14 330 : 


* See note, page 14. 
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GEORGIA—Continued 


astanollee 


Stephens County High School; P., 4; T. F. Watson 14 369 
astman High School; P., 4; M. S. Harrison 8 126 
ast Point 
Russell High School; P., 5; Roy Drukenmiller At » 1,160 be 
Zatonton High School; P., 4; Chas. S. Fincher, Jr. 10 162 1942 
Iberton High School; P., 4; W. M. Hardy, Jr. 12 289 2 
llijay High School; P., 4; L. N. Foster 14 309 1947 
mory University 
Druid Hills High School; P., 4; Hayden C. Bryant 13 308 a 
airburn 
Campbell High School; P., 4; Dr. S. L. Lewis 14 386 1942 
itzgerald High School; P., 4; Fred Ayers 15 384 “2 
orsyth 
Mary Persons High School; P., 4; J. N. Mitchell 12 215 1945 
fort Gaines High School; P., 4; S. J. Smith 5 90 hs 
fort Valley High School; P., 4; Ernest R. Anderson 13 182 ~ 
ainesville 
Brenau Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Cecilia B. Branham 7 128 4 
Gainesville High School; P., 4; C. J. Cheves 19 511 M2 
Riverside Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. James 
K. Mooney 34 563 - 
Greensboro High School; P., 4; C. C. Wills 13 245 iS 
Tiffin 
Griffin High School, P., 4; E. A. Crudup 15 339 : 
Spalding County High School; P., 4; C. E. Wollet 20 623 if 
apeville High School; P., 5; John G. Lewis 17 All * 
artwell High School; P., 4; Roy C. David 12 271 . 
Tawkinsville High School; P., 4; L. Hughes Browning 10 181 1945 
Hephzibah High School; P., 4; W. G. Robertson 6 62 * 
Hogansville High School; P., 4; T. Jackson Lowe 8 213 
Homerville High School; P., 3; Ralph E. Gaskins 9 140 1947 
jackson High School; P., 4; S. W. Causey II 253 1945 
fesu 
Be County High School; P., 4; W. G. Nunn 18 362 a 
LaGrange High School; P., 4; B. A. Lancaster 20 503 = 
Lawrenceville High School; P., 4; J. G. Gower 7 159 * 
souisville 
Louisville Academy; P., 4; C. H. Cofer ) 87 . 
uyons High School; P., 4; Walton A. Haley II 232 1943 
Viacon x 
A. L. Miller High School; P., 3; H. S. Lasseter 30 738 
Lanier Senior High School for Boys; P., 3; A. J. ; 
Swann 27 780 


* See note, page 14. 
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IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


GEORGIA—Continued 


Madison High School; P., 4; W. L. Brookshire 9 1gI . 
Marietta High School; P., 4; E. D. Covington 29.5) 725 = 
McRae 

McRae-Helena High School; P., 4; A. O. Lunsford i 153 1945 
Metter High School; P., 4; J. C. Olliff 12 286 * 
Milledgeville 

Georgia Military College; Pr., 4; Col. Joseph H. 
Jenkins 23 350 * 
Midway Vocational High School; P., 4; A.C. Mobley 10 14! 1942 
Peabody High School; P., 4; Dr. Paul Carroll II 178 be 
Millen High School; P., 4; R. M. Monts, Jr. II 238 5 
Monroe High School; P., 3; Horace P. Odum 13 313 be 
Montezuma High School; P., 4; W. H. Martin 8 95 * 
Moultrie High School; P., 4; Miss Ethel Adams 39 ~=+1,050 . 
Mount Berry 

Berry Schools; Pr., 4; Dr. James Armour Lindsay 23 325 *@ 
Mount Vernon 

Brewton Parker High School; Pr., 4; Chas. T. Ricks 5 102 1945 
Newnan High School; P., 4; W. H. Drake 16 416 VAS 

‘ Norman Park 

Norman Park High School; Pr., 4; Miss Madge King 12 2gI bs 
Ocilla High School; P., 4; O. E. Hendley 13 323 1945 
Oglethorpe High School; P., 4; K. P. Kimbrough 6.5 85 = 
Oxford 

Emory University Academy; Pr., 3; R. A. Thorne 9 67 ve 
Pelham High School; P., 4; R. W. Dent 10 199 = 
Perry High School; P., 4; Eric P. Staples 10 188 2 
Quitman High School; P., 4; Allen C. Smith 10 161 +7 
Rabun Gap High School; Pr., 4; Robert H. Philp II 148 * 
Rome 

Darlington School; Pr., 4; Dr. E. L. Wright 7 258 ~ 

Rome High School; P., 4; J. B. Maddox 30 769 fa 


Sandersville High School; P., 4; A. C. Dickey, Jr. 
Cee y, J 10.5 223 1943 


Benedictine Military High School; Pr., 4; Rev. Bede 
C. Lightner, O.S.B. 


12 220 * 
Pape School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Florence Crane Norvell 6 87 . 
Savannah High School; P., 3; J. A. Varnedoe 46 1,368 5 
Shannon 
Model High School; P., 4; R. H. Minor 9 220 7 
Shellman High School; P., 4; J. B. Jenkins 6 * 
Smyrna é 
Fitzhugh Lee High School; P., 4; R. A. Teasley 8 115 1942 


* See note, page 14. 
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AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


pringfield 
Effingham Academy; P., 4; M. P. Campbell 
atesboro High School; P., 4; S. H. Sherman 
ummerville High School; P., 4; C. B. Akin 

ainsboro High School; P., 4; V. E. Glenn 
vivania High School; P., 4; H. S. Peek 
allapoosa High School; P., 4; A. B. Duncan 
allulah Falls High School; Pr., 4; Frank Taylor 
ate High School; P., 4; Carroll T. Love 
ennille Consolidated High School; P., 4; C. F. 
McCollum 

omaston 

Robert E. Lee Institute; P., 4; Ralph S. Owings 
homasville High School; P., 3; H. R. Mahler 
hhomson High School; P., 4; W. F. Blackmon 
ton High School; P., 3; G. O. Bailey, Jr. 
ioccoa High School; P., 4; Thos. B. Conner 
aldosta High School; P., 4; Dr. A. G. Cleveland 
idalia High School; P., 4; W. P. Pickett 
enna High School; P., 4; Walter F. Stone 
fashington High School; P., 4; Thomas Boyd, Jr. 
aycross High School; P., 3; Dr. Ralph Newton 
aynesboro High School; P., 4; Carl G. Renfroe 
est Point High School; P., 4; W. T. Harrison 
inder High School; P., 4; H. K. Adams 
foodbury 

Meriwether High School; P., 4; J. Zeb Morris 
frens High School; P., 4; O. G. Lancaster 
oung Harris Academy; Pr., 4; J. W. Sharp 


Total (Number of schools, 148) 
Average per school 


KENTUCKY 
iva 
Black Star High School; P., 6; O. G. Roaden 
achorage 


Anchorage High School; P., 4; Clark Atkins 


Ormsby Village High School; P., 4; Miss Anna B. 


Moss 

shland; P., 3; H. L. Eilis 

wbourville; P., 6; T. J. Jarvis 

irdstown; P., 6; Mrs. Catherine G. Nichols 


a See note, page 14. 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued 


Beattyville re 

Lee County High School; P., 6; Henry Hacker 13 322 3 
Bellevue; P., 6; George H. Wright 20.5. 373 k 
Benhan;; P., 6; J. H. Boyd II 231 : 
Benton; P., 4; J. Ernest Fiser 10 248 
Berea 

Berea College Secondary School; Pr., 4; C. N. Shutt 43 449 7 
Blackey 

Stuart Robinson School; Pr., 4; Rev. W. L. Cooper 8 205 4 
Bowling Green 

Bowling Green Senior High School; P., 3; H. B. Gray 15 338 4% 

College High School; P., Dr. C. H. Jaggers 17 281 4 
Buechel , 

Fern Creek High School; P., 4; Jack Dawson 12 211 4% 
Campbellsville; P., 4; T. F. Hamilton 9 173 4 
Carlisle; P., 6; Miss Nancy E. Talbert 10 198 2 
Carrollton; P., 4; Palmore Lyles 12 253 ‘ 
Catlettsburg; P., 4; Carl A. Hicks 10 237 5 
Central City; P., 6; Eugene Kifer 15 370 ‘ 
Clay; P., 4; J. Edgar Pride 5 104 be 
Coral Ridge 

Fairdale High School; P., 4; Charles W. Blake 8 176 4 
Corbin; P., 3; H. A. Howard II 303 4 
Covington 

Beechwood High School; P., 6; Miss Thelma W. Jones 9 168 * 

Covington Catholic High School; Pr., 4; Frederick 

C. Hartwich 6 147 7 

Dixie Heights High School; P., 6; G. K. Gregory 27 583 4 

Holmes High School; P., 6; Russell E. Helmick 6r - 15989 % 

LaSalette Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Virginia Maria 

Baldrick 13 245 * 

Notre Dame Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Jean 23 450 be 

Villa Madonna Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Aileen Lavell II 122 * 
Cynthiana; P., 4; W. H. Cason 7 117 4 
Danville; P., 6; Andrew F. Young 24 491 , 
Dayton; P., 6; Edward J. Davis 21 485 > 
Elizabethtown; P., 4; H. C. Taylor 8 189 4 
Erlanger 

Lloyd Memorial High School; P., 6; James I. Tichenor 16 294 7 
Fort Knox 


Fort Knox Independent High School; P., 5; 
William E, Kingsolver I 
Fort Thomas : fe ee 


Highlands High School; P., 6; Eberly Hammack 25 496 


* See note, page 14. 
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KENTUCK Y—Continued 


rankfort; P., 4; F. D. Wilkinson 

ranklin 

Franklin-Simpson Senior High School; P., 3; 
Forrest T. Mullikin II 214 

ulton; P., 4; Wilson Gantt 9 213 

eorgetown 


Garth High School; P., 6; K. G. Gillaspie 18 255 * 
lasgow, P., 6; James T. Carman 18 413 be 
reenville; P., 4; H. B. Mitchell Il 186 ) 
arlan; P., 6; R. N. Finchum 19.6 571 oe 
arrodsburg; P., 4; J. K. Powell 13 209 Me 
azard; P., 4; Roy G. Eversole 12 3I4 7 
enderson 
Barret Manual Training High School; P., 5; 
Archie Riehl 32 720 . 
ickman; P., 4; J. E. Hurley 6 104 6 
indman; P., 4; Litten R. Singleton 12 261 x 
opkinsville; P., 5; Charles J. Petrie 24 554 ‘a 
orse Cave; P., 6; J. M. Dodson 7 165 1 
ndependence 

Simon Kenton High School; P., 6; R. C. Hinsdale 24 504 . 
rvine; P., 4; R. F. Flege II 234 ‘2 
effersontown; P., 4; H. J. Priestley 13 232 A 
enkins; P., 4; Roger L. Wilson II 245 He 
ancaster; P., 6; W. C. Reeves (Acting Principal) II 203 bc 
atonia 

Holy Cross High School; Pr., 4; Sister M. Judith 9 228 
ebanon; P., 4; Charles F. Martin 9 140 < 
exington 

Henry Clay High School; P., 3; Duke W. Young 35 709 hs 
Lafayette High School; P., 6; Dr. H. L. Davis 53 960 * 
Saint Catherine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Helen 

Constance Walker 6 109 sa 
Sayre School; Pr., 4; Dr. K. E. St. Clair 7 . 28 : 
University High School; P., 6; Lyman V. Ginger 16 200 be 

Louisa; P., 3; D. H. Starns 15 185 “4 
Louisville 
Atherton High School; P., 3; Miss Emma J. Woerner 32 727 < 
duPont Manual Training High School; P., 3; 

Frank J. Davis 48.8 1,119 : 
Holy Rosary Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Albertina 8 153 
Kentucky Home School; Pr., 5; Mrs. Hugh K. 

Bullitt (Acting Principal) 6 81 a 


* See note page, 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


KENTUCK Y—Continued 


Loretto High School; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Naomi 
Louisville Collegiate School; Pr., 5; Miss Dorothy 
Graff 
Louisville Girls High School; P., 3; William F. 
Coslow 
Louisville Male High School; P., 3; W. S. Milburn 
Okolona High School; P:, 4; T. T. Knight 
Presentation Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Catherine Teresa 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Carmel Price 
Shawnee High School; P., 3; Robert B. Clem 
Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Raymond 
Ludlow; P., 6; Garland Kemper 
Lynch; P., 6; Mrs. Arthur H. Johnson 
Lyndon 
Kentucky Military Institute; Pr., 4; Nelson C. 
Hodgin 
Madisonville; P., 4; Sam B. Pollock 
Maple Mount 
Mount Saint Joseph Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. 
Lucita Greenwell 
Mayfield; P., 6; S. W. Douthitt 
Maysville; P., 6; Roy Knight 
Middlesboro; P., 4; Clyde T. Lassiter 
Midway 
Kentucky Female Orphan School; Pr., 6; Lewis A. 
Piper 
Millersburg 
Millersburg Military Institute; Pr., 4; Capt. 
Robert M. Drennan 
Monticello; P., 4; R. F. Peters 
Morehead 
Breckinridge Training School; P., 6; Chiles 
Van Antwerp 
Morganfield; P., 4; Carlos Oakley (Acting Principal) 
Mount Sterling; P., 4; William D. Smart 
Munfordville; P., 4; H. R. Riley 
Murray 
Murray High School; P., 6; Ed. Filbeck 
Murray Training High School; P., 6; C. M. Graham 
Nazareth 
Nazareth Academy; Pr., 6; Sister Margaret Gertrude 
Newport; P., 4; J. L. Cobb 


* See note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
KENTUCK Y—Continued 
Owensboro 
Owensboro Senior High School; P., 4; J. W. Snyder 27 649 
Saint Frances Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Victoria be) 272 M2 
Owenton; P., 4; Cyrus E. Greene 6 160 
Paducah 
Saint Mary’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Philip Neri 6 131 “ 
Tilghman High School; P., 3; Walter C. Jetton 30 641 bs 
Paintsville; P., 4; J. Matt Sparkmen 9 195 Md 
Paris; P., 6; Lee Kirkpatrick 20 373 ni 
Pikeville 
Pikeville College Academy; Pr., 4; A. A. Page 12 38 A 
Pikeville High School; P., 4; T. W. Oliver 18 480 Me 
Pineville; P., 6; George G. Gillingham 13 302 x 
Prestonsburg 
Prestonsburg and Floyd County High School; P., 4; ; 
Monroe Wicker 13.5 366 = 
Princeton 
Butler High School; P., 6; C. A. Horn 19 552 . 
Raceland; P., 4; E. B. Whalin 1 159 M4 
Richmond 
Madison High School; P., 6; A. L. Lassiter 14 237 ~ 
Model High School; P., 6; Dr. J. Dorland Coates 10 162 Ma 
Russell; P., 3; Henry R. Evans 12 266 ba 
Russellville; P., 6; Moss Walton II 246 i 
‘Saint Catherine 
Saint Catharine Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Theodore 13 74 ee 
Saint Vincent 
Saint Vincent Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Robert Mary 
Roberts 6 125 ie 
Shelbyville; P., 6; C. Bruce Daniel 14 324. - 
Somerset; P., 4; W. B. Jones 22 420 A 
Springfield; P., 4; Miss Katherine Mayes 7 122 - 
Stanford; P., 6; J. T. Embry 9 183 id 
Sturgis; P., 4; Earl Evans 15 265 A 
Valley Station ; 
Valley High School; P., 4; Richmond Van Hoose 24 532 
Versailles ; ‘ 
Margaret Hall School; Pr., 5; Mrs. Emily T. Hopkins II 42 5 
Versailles High School; P., 6; Joe E. Sabel 15 375 2 
Williamsburg; P., 4; H. Lloyd Goodlett 8 151 
Winchester A 
Clark County High School; P., 4; Z. A. Horton 12 278 
Winchester High School; P., 4; Frank J. Ogden 12 190 1943 
Total (Number of schools, 126) 2,034 41,269 
Average per school 16 328 


* See note, page 14. 
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Be eee 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACGRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
LOUISIANA 
Abbeville; P., 4; Robert E. May 19 342 * 
Alexandria 
Bolton; P., 4; S. M. Brame AO 1137 Y 
Poland; P., 4; L. M. Nabours = ane) 38 ss 
Amite; P., 4; W. E. Walker 13 213 * 
Arcadia; P., 4; E. R. Hester 7 102 id 
Athens; P., 4; H. W. Whatley 5 97 * 
Baskin; P., 4; F. F. Lyles 8 80 o 
Bastrop; P., 4; S. G. Lucky 22 576 
Baton Rouge 
Central; P., 6; J. A. Smith II 235 . 
High School; P., 4; Miss Reine Alexander 45 1,033 s 
Istrouma; P., 4; H. P. Overton 32 753 ss 
Louisiana State School for Blind; P., 4; W. C. Gill 8 13 1945 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Veronica 10 180 - 
University Laboratory; P., 4; A. E. Swanson 16 198 = 
Belcher; P., 6; W. G. Bailey 5 37 * 
Bernice; P., 6; M. A. Price 10 204 1942 
Bienville; P., 4; Curtis Carpenter 5 64 be 
Bogalusa; P., 5; C. E. Manning 31 712 
Bossier; P., 4; H. S. Jacks 16 395 1942 
Boyce; P., 4; C. R. Sanders 7 159 5 
Breaux Bridge 
High School; P., 5; Arthur J. Cormier 12 181 x 
Cecilia; P., 5; W. R. Angelle 12 208 1942 
Bunkie; P., 5; C. G. Snoddy Il 190 bs 
Campti; P., 6; M, E. Wright 4 113 * 
Castor; P., 4; E. R. Minchew a 98 * 
Cheneyville; P., 4; R. C. Hale 4 60 * 
Church Point; P., 5; T. L. Lougarre 10 22 * 
Columbia; P., 5; T. B. Eubanks 10 I 5 RR 
Cotton Valley; P., 4; C. L. Cousson 8 ‘ + 
Coushatia; P., 4; L. C. Curry 10 cae * 
Covington; P., 6; James Plummer 19 3 * 
Crowley; P., 5; Guy P. Lucas 18 a * 
Delhi; P., 4; P. B. Mangum 8 on * 
DeQuincy; P., 4; W. E. Pate 10 ms * 
Donaldsonville; P., 4; B. C. Alwez 10 : é * 
Doyline; P., 4; E. O. Cooper % * 
Dutchtown; P., 6; W. C. Brunson i: fi * 
Edgard; P., 5; Charles Broussard 6 i: _ 
Elizabeth; P., 4; K. C. Smith : * 
Ferriday; P., 4; High A. Bateman a ee * 


* See note, page 14. 
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face AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
| IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
| 

LOUISIANA—Continued 

prest Hill; P., 5; E. J. Doiron 5 80 * 
ranklin; P., 5; E. A. Crowell 15 183 * 
ranklinton; P., 4; H. R. Sylvest 14 289 1945 
ilbert; P., 5; B. R. Gunn 6 124 * 
enmore; P., 5; George Mays 9 190 * 
onzales; P., 6; Henry P. Glaze II 239 1942 
reenwood; P., 4; D. D. Shelby 8 103 * 
retna; P., 4; Alvin G. Gehring 16 297 * 
jueydan; P., 4; T. L. Bush 13 182 * 
ammond High School; P., 6; T. H. Waters 15 209 * 
dutheast Louisiana College Training School; P., 4; 

Lemos L. Fulmer II “8 1945 
lfaynesville; P., 5; R. W. Atkins 16 288 * 
tomer; P., 6; H. G. Robinson 13 249 * 
[osston; P., 5; Donald Roe 6 50 * 
ouma; P., 5; Charles A. LeBlanc 34 979 * 
da; P., 6; George M. Middleton 8 95 * 
dependence; P., 6; T. B. Pugh, Jr. 14 318 3 
banerette; P., 5; W. L. Colvin 10 141 i 
ennings; P., 5; J. L. Simmons 14 335 
onesville 

Block; P., 4; F. H. Shiel 8 Ill ~ 
tenner; P., 4; S. J. Barbre 9 106 ¥ 
Lentwood; P., 4; A. B. Davis 9 126 . 
inder; P., 6; R. G. Hanchey 6 145 w 
iafayette; P., 5; Robert E. Chaplin 28 673 * 
ake Charles High School; P., 5; G. W. Ford 24 543 . 
aGrange; P., 6; J. J. Verret 12 252 = 
ake Providence; P., 6; William W. Ward 10 201 
eCompte; P., 5; Bryon L. Stafford 8 177 : 
eesville; P., 6: A. H; Nanney 12 214 4 
isbon; P., 4; M. J. Haynes 5 40 : 
ogansport; P., 4; Jack R. Gamble 7 93 : 
ongstreet; P., 4; R. A. Wagley 4 40 x 
utcher; P., 4; J. F. Guglielmo, Jr. 13 195 . 
fangham; P., 4; T. A. Judd Io 140 : 
fansfield; P., 4; Jessie J. Webb 12 156 a 
any; P., 4; F. E. Salter ; II 236 - 
farion; P., 6; J. W. Melton . II 119 : 
farkesville; P., 5; Ben F. LaBorde 12 225 
farrero; P., 4; William Justice 8 188 1945 
fer Rouge; P., 5; C. W. Montgomery 5 80 


* See note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


LOUISIANA—Continued 


Minden 
Harris; P., 6; Henry A. Smith 
High School; P., 5; J. L. Cathcart 
Monroe 
Neville; P., 4; Paul J. Neal 
Ouachita Parish; P., 4; Jack Hayes 
Mooringsport; P., 4; Lloyd E. Walker 
Morgan City; P., 6; H. 8. Hover 
Napoleonville; P., 5; Roy A. Himel 
Natchitoches; P., 5; A. B. Simpson 
New Iberia; P., 4; F. F. Wimberly 
New Orleans 
Alcee Fortier; P., 4; Herbert S. Lea 
Academy of the Sacred Heart; Pr., 4; Mother 
Anita Richard 
Eleanor McMain; P., 4; Miss Alice A. Leckert 
Holy Cross; Pr., 4; Brother Octavius, C.S.C. 
Isidore Newman; Pr., 6; Clarence C. Henson 
Jefferson; P., 5; J. W. Fairchild 
Jesuit; Pr., 4; Rev. Claude Stallworth, S. J. 
John McDonogh, P., 4; Miss Josephine Thomas 
Louise S. McGehee; Pr., 4; Mrs. Nina Davis 
Martin Behrman; P., 4; J. N. Poche 
Metairie Ridge; P., 4; Paul J. Hubbell 
Metairie Park Country Day, Pr., 6; 
Ralph E. Boothby, Headmaster 
Most Holy Name of Jesus; Pr., 4; Sister M. 
Madeleine Thibeaux 
St. Joseph’s Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary 
Anthelma, S.S.J. 
Samuel J. Peters; P., 4; Joseph S. Kluchin 
Sophie B. Wright; P., 4; Miss Ida M. Coburn 


St. Mary’s Dominican; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Theresa 


Mittlebronn, O. P. 
Ursuline; Pr., 5; Mother Lea Kearney, O.S.U. 
Warren Easton; P., 4; Henry M. Vosbein 
Oakdale; P., 5; A. W. Durham 
Oil City; P., 6; W. F. Bozeman 
Patterson; P., 4; P. S. Bauer 
Pelican; P., 6; A. E. Robinson 
Plaquemine; P., 5; S. L. Crownover 
Ponchatoula; P., 6; W. E. Butler 
Rayne; P., 5; Miss Irene M. Petitjean 
_ Rayville; P., 4; R. S. Hargis 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


/ LOUISIANA—Continued 


eserve 
Leon Godchaux; P., 4; E. L. Granier 15 254 * 
inggold; P., 4; L. V. Noles 8 97 < 
omeville; P., 4; P. M. Johnson 4 45 * 
osedale 
Shady Grove; P., 6; P. E. Marionneaux Uo] 112 
ston; P., 5; H. E. Townsend QI 526 
. Francisville 
Julius Freyhan; P., 4; Robert E. Watson 8 87 
. Gabriel; P., 4; J. L. Harbourt 5 65 ~ 
. James; P., 4; J. D. Lambremont 9 133 Y 
. Martinville; P., 5; G. R. Eastin 12 140 1942 
line; P., 5; G. E. Rogers 6 82 - 
eveport 
C. E. Byrd; P., 4; Grover C. Koffman 66 1,433 M 
Fair Park; P., 4; E. L. Alberson 60 1,140 x 
St. John’s High School; Pr., 6; Rev. Francis J. 

Janssen, S.J. 14 220 My 
St. Vincent’s High School; Pr., 6; Sister M. Patricia 16 170 : 
cily Island; P., 6; C. B. Coney 6 94 ~! 
msboro; P., 5; Morelle Emmons 5 57 1942 
idell; P., 4; L. V. McGinty i 185, ~ 
ringhill; P., 4; R. O. Machen 12 249 be 

phur; P., 4; B. S. Walker 22 464 
mmerfield; P., 6; H. H. McKinney 5 53 us 
Ilulah; P., 4; R. L. Moncrief II 186 * 
ibodaux; P., 4; A. L. Naquin 16 218 1946 
oga; P., 5; E. H. Aiken 9 227 “ 

e Platte; P., 4; J. D. Lafleur 13 230 G 

ton; P., 4; H. C. Semple 10 130 * 
vian; P., 5; C. L. Mackey 18 332 
elsh; P., 5; George Cousin, Jr. 8 131 * 
estwego; P., 4; Miss Stella E. Worley 12 229 

ite Castle; P., 5; S. E. Owen 8 175 bd 
innfield; P., 4; W. D. Walker 15 263 1946 
innsboro; P., 5; William B. Glover 14 253 i 
isner; P., 4; Walter Pierron y 67 4 

hary; P., 6; J. I. Daniel, Jr. 8 131 

olle; P., 5; Miss Sue S. Keelan 8 165, 1947 
Total (Number of schools, 150) 2,134 39,591 
Average per school 14 264 


* See note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
MISSISSIPPI 

Aberdeen; P., 4; A. A. Roebuck 12 249 * 
Amory; P., 6; J. M. Caughman 15 253 7 
Bay St. Louis 

High School; P., 4; S. J. Ingram 10 188 * 

St. Joseph; Pr., 4; Sister Marie Blanche 6 95 * 

St. Stanislaus; Pr., 4; Brother Peter 15 225 4 
Belzoni; P., 4; Sale Lilly 9 163 7 
Bentonia 

Anding Central; P., 6; O. N. Cooper 9 210 1945 
Biloxi; P., 3; George W. Ditto 18 451 * 
Brookhaven; P., 4; C. H. Lipsey 15 324 be 
Brooklyn 

Forrest Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; A. C. Webb 12 239 4 
Canton; P., 4; C. A. Johnson II 250 * 
Charleston; P., 4; Victor Reed 12 235 a 
Chatawa 

St. Mary of the Pines; Pr., 4; Sister M. Winfried II III * 
Clarksdale; P., 4; H. B. Heidelberg 18 362 ts 
Cleveland; P., 4; W. J. Parks 13 255 * 
Clinton; P., 6; S. M. Crain Il 241 * 
Columbia; P., 4; S. F. Smith 14 385 4 
Columbus 

Stephen D. Lee; P., 4; C. N. Brandon 23 509 ‘ 
Corinth; P., 4; Hal Anderson 16 386 * 
Crosby; P., 6; Carl S. Wilson 4] 129 1943 
Crystal Springs; P., 4; E. F. Puck | 

y prings; P., 4; . Puckett 12 280 4 
Drew; P., 4; A. W. James 12 192 * 
Durant; P., 6; C. H. Carruth, Jr. 4 129 * 
Ellisville ; 

ones Coica.H9.5 Ps, 4s4).0b..) OU * 
Flora; P., 6; R. H. Posey - me ae % 
Goodman 


Holmes Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; R. M. Branch 9 76 > 
Greenville; P., 6; R. J. Koonce 39 930 4 
Greenwood; P., 3; E. S. Bowlus 18 34 + 
Grenada; P., 4; J. C. Hathorn “eee * 
Gulfport . 

High School; P., 4; B. Frank Brown 25 ulleaa * 

Gulf Coast Mil. Academy; Pr., 4; Major ; : 

J. E. Belka i * 

Hattiesburg ; a. ; 
High School; P., 6; S. H. Blair 

Demonstration (S.T.C.); P., 6; C. L. McQuagge a aay : 

t 


* See note, page 14. 
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ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- : ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 
zichurst; P., 4; J. J. Turner II 281 1942 


rnando; P., 6; Cecil E. Myers 9 142 *: 
landale; P., 5; C. L. Crawley 16 139 bs 
lly Springs; P., 6; H. E. Worley 8 17 - 
rn Lake; P., 6; C. M. Elmore 7 140 oe 
ston; P., 4; W. V. Metts 8 155 4 
ianola; P., 4; Thomas B. Dungan 9 147 4 
a Bena 
. G. Humphreys; P., 6; C. H. Murphy 9 128 be 
kson 
entral; P., 3; Kirby P. Walker 46 1,263 “ 
estown; P., 6; H. P. Hathorn 6 65 1943 
sciusko; P., 4; Tom S. Hines 13 319 ed 
urel 
o. S. Gardiner; P., 3; R. H. Watkins 25 500 ii 
and; P., 6; W. E. Bufkin 15 232 ae 
ington; P., 4; W. B. Kenna 7 109 - 
isville; P., 4; J. M. Pearson 13 267 2 
con; P., 4; R. M. Spaulding 8 125 1947 
gnolia; P., 4; James T. Coleman 8 152 - 
rks; P., 6; J. B. Lesley a 155 - 
Comb; P., 4; D. L. Blackwelder 14 362 ~ 
ridian; P., 4; Dr. H. M. Ivy 70 =, 266 x 
rigold; P., 6; B. T. Moore 7 147 f 
orhead 
nflower Co. A.H.S.; P., 4; W. B. Horton 14 205 . 
ss Point; P., 3; L. W. Tanner 8 252 - 
tchez; P., 4; W. H. Braden 22 399 es 
Albany; P., 6; W. P. Daniel 13 302 : 
on; P., 4; E. L. Morgan 10 242 w 
olona; P., 6; J. E. R. Saunders 10 198 oF 
ord 
niversity High; P., 6; R. E. Keye 16 347 
cagoula; P., 4; Thomas R. Wells 28 615 _ 
s Christian; P., 4; Frank L. French 7 105 “ 
adelphia; P., 4; S. A. Brasfield 9 IgI 43 
ayune; P., 6; Dr. J. H. Napier, Jr. 17 442 i 
t Gibson ; 
hamberlain-Hunt Academy;.Pr., 4; J. S. Vandiver 8 75 1947 
ond 
Tinds Co. A.H.S.; P., 3; George M. McLendon 16 139 se 
lling Fork; P., 6; H. G. Fenton 8 138 2 
sedale; P., 6; R. H. Leigh 5 98 


‘ See note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRE 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


MISSISSIPPI—Continued 


Ruleville; P., 4; C. L. Milling 9 107 7 
Sardis; P., 6; C. E. Hayman 9 175 i 
Scooba 
Kemper Co. A. H. S.; P., 4; Cruce Stark 15 74 , 
Senatobia; P., 6; Chas. L. Lewis 7 118 1943 
Shaw; P., 4; Frank Hough 10 104 * 
Shelby; P., 6; N. L. Walker 8 124. 1947 
Starkville; P., 4; J. W. Overstreet II 243 _ 
Summit; P., 6; H. C. Hemphill 6 83 ; 
Sumner; P., 4; C. S. Bigham 4 41 ; 
Tchula; P., 6; W. R. Huddleston 8 110 ¥ 
Tunica 
Tunica County; P., 4; J. T. Schultz 9 132 $ 
Tupelo; P., 6; W. D. Allen 28 625 $ 
Tylertown; P., 5; L. D. Megehee 9 194 ’ 
Vicksburg 
All Saints Episcopal High School; Pr., 4; Rev. 
W. G. Christian 23 85 , 
Carr Central; P., 6; H. V. Cooper 28 613 | 
Water Valley; P., 4; J. N. Bell 9 140 : 
West Point; P., 4; B. D. McCallister II 228 ; 
Winona; P., 4; Robert H. Taylor i) 175 
Yazoo City; P., 4; Fred W. Young iit 283 ’ 
Total (Number of schools, 88) 1,212 24,032 
Average per school 14 273 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Albemarle; sP74; H.C: 
fer e; P., 4; H. C. McFadyen 21 616 1942 
Christ : : j i 
‘poet t Pr., 6; David P, Harris 12 143 i 
Seeneagd of St. Genevieve; Pr., 4; Mother Margaret 
otts ’ 
Lee H. Edwards; P., 4; Herbert E. Vaughan, Jr. y I nae : 
Asheville School; Pr., 6; David R. Fall : fi , 
Badin; P., 4; P. M. Dulin 5° 
Belmont 2 } 
Belmont Abbey; Pr., 4; Rev. Cuthbert E, A 
Sacred Heart Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Nae Ps * 


* See note, page 14. 
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ee 


NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 
one 
Appalachian High; P., 5; Herbert Wey 18 392 1945 
ie’s Creek 
Campbell College; Pr., 4; L. H. Campbell 7 204 . 


lington; P., 4; C. C. Linnemann 33 946 ¥ 


p Lejeune; P., 6; R. C. Beemon 10 132 1947 
pel Hill; P., 4; C. W. Davis 15 325 be 
rlotte 

entral Senior High; P., 3; John C. Otts, Jr. 49 1,428 ¢ 
arding; P., 4; James R. Hawkins 25 eels, OO) 7 1946 
cord; P., 4; Ralph A. Glenn 17 466 -. 
ham; P., 3; C. E. Cooke 40 1,001 - 

City; P., 5; P. T. Fugate 10 232 . 
abeth City; P., 4; E. C. Funderburk 20 522 1942 
mville; P., 4; J. H. Moore i) 173 * 
etteville; P., 4; V. R. White 26 998 wee by 
tonia; P., 4; Frank L. Ashley 42 1,368 ha 
dsboro; P., 4; C. W. Twiford 25 600 be 
ensboro 
turry Demonstration School; P. 6; Carl W. 

McCartha og) 193 i 
reensboro Senior; P., 3; A. P. Routh 52 =, 224 * 
enville; P., 6; O. E. Dowd 24 550 


let; P., 4; W. L. Haltiwanger 3 317 
dersonville 


ue Ridge; Pr., 4; J. R. Sandifer “| 73 53 
sifern; Pr., 4; S. L. Woodward 13 110 ~? 

endersonville; P., 4; H. M. Davis 18 374 
Point; P., 4; D. P. Whitley 44, 15315 * 
apolis 

annon High; P., 4; J. R. Melton 36 =—s«1, 140 1942 
s Mountain; P., 4; J. E. Huneycutt 13 S12ae 5 
inburg; P., 4; D. K. Pittman 19 194 1946 
ir; P., 4; C. E. Wike - 18 409 * 
gton; P., 4; William D. Payne 22 536 4 
berton; P., 4; Thomas L. White 13 336 * 
ton 

esbyterian Junior College; Pr., 3; O.W.Ferrene . 13 159 1947 
roe 

alter Bickett High; P., 4; R. H. Gettys 8 205 i 
treat; Pr., 4; Dr. Margaret Spencer 8 132 2 

resville; P., 4; W. J. Scott 18 406 

ehead City; P., 4; H. L. Joslyn 9 208 1946 


note, page 14. 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Morganton; P., 4; J. E. Gardner 24 585 4 
Mount Airy; P., 4; H. M. Finch 19 506 b 
North Wilkesboro; P., 4; Paul S. Cragan II 248 - 
Oak Ridge 

Oak Ridge Military Institute; Pr., 4; T. O. Wright 13 150 * 
Raleigh 

Hugh Morson; P., 4; D. W. Sanders 27 630 4 

Needham Broughton; P., 4; H. A. Helms 34 755 % 

Methodist Orphanage; Pr., 4; B. M. Madison 4 65 4 

Peace Preparatory; Pr., 2; W. C. Pressly 9 66 4 

Saint Mary’s School; Pr., 3; Richard G. Stone 24 116 be 

State School for the Blind; P., 4; T. E. Stough 5 39 ~ 
Reidsville; P., 4; E. C. Anderson 20 518 bh 
Roanoke Rapids, P., 4; J. W. Talley 33 862 3 
Rockingham; P., 4; Miss Kate Finley 19 589 9 
Rocky Mount; P., 4; D. S. Johnson 32 795 7 
Salemburg 

Pineland School and Edwards Military Institute; 

Pr., 4; G. N. Ashley 10 168 “ 

Salisbury 

Boyden; P., 4; J. W. Gaddy, Jr. 29 681 4 
Sanford; P., 4; M. A. McLeod 20 454 $ 
Shelby; P., 4; J. G. Hagaman 20 548 1942 
Southern Pines; P., 4; P. J. Weaver 9 167 bs 
Statesville; P., 3; J. W. Wheeler 17 368 1943 
ci P., 4; M. M. Wetzel II 237 1945 

ashington; P., 4; J. T. Kornega ; 
Wilmington ay Mts = oi 946 

New Hanover; P., 4; T. T. Hamilton Jr. 77, 1,900 * 
Wilson Y 

Charles L. Coon High; P., 4; Geo. S. Willard Jr. 23 620 “ 
Winston-Salem | 

James A. Gray; P., 4; J. A. Woodward 20 634 be 

John W. Haynes; P., 4; R. S. Haltiwanger 16 402 « 

R. J. Reynolds; P., 4; C. R. Joyner 37 Petar . 

Salem Academy; Pr., 4; Miss Mary A. Weaver 10 95 4 


_-_ 


Total (Number of schools, 70) 


I, 
Average per school or Y pe 


* See note, page 14. j 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Abbeville; P., 4; C. H. Tinsley, Superintendent; 


_ S. S. Moffat, Principal II 252 - 
Aiken; P., 6; L. K. Hagood 18 382 te 
Bamberg 
Carlisle; Pr., 4; J. F. Risher, Headmaster 12 237 i 
Batesburg 
_ Batesburg-Leesville; P., 4; J. M. Crout 15 202 . 
Beaufort; P., 6; O. K. McDaniel 16 367 ‘dl 
Bennettsville; P., 4; F. W. Thomas II 266 ta 
Camden; P., 4; J. G. Richards, Jr., Superintendent; 
_ G. T. Baldwin, Principal 18 359 * 
Charleston 
| Ashley Hall; Pr., 4; Mary V. McBee 14 159 . 
High School (Boys); P., 4; G. C. Rogers, Superin- 
tendent; H. O. Strohecker, Principal 24 600 a! 
Meminger (Girls); P., 6; G. C. Rogers, Superin- 
tendent; C. A. Weinheimer, Principal 30 666 * 
Porter Military Academy; Pr., 5; P. M. Thrasher 12 244 
St. Andrew’s Parish; P., 4; C. W. Williams 12 251 1947 
Cheraw; Lee Ziel fal Se econ TI 239 v 
Chester; P., 4; M. E. Brockman 19 312 = 
Clinton 
~ High School; P., 4; W. R. Anderson, Jr. 16 323 zo 
Thornwell; Pr., 6; B. S. Pinson y] 112 « 
Columbia 
Dreher; P., 4; A. C. Flora, Superintendent; 
D. Leon McCormac, Principal 29 576 . 
High School; P., 4; A. C. Flora, Superintendent; ; 
J. F. Alliston, Principal 53. «1,041 
University; P., 5; A. C. Flora, Superintendent; i 
A. R. Hafner, Principal 7) 272 
Conway; P., 5; C. B. Seaborn 31 808 = 
Darlington; P., 4; H. A. Marshall 17 425 
Denmark; P., 6; A. J. Richards, Jr. 8 140 ‘ 
Dillon; P., 4; J. V. Martin 12 292 ‘ 
Duncan; P., 5; D. R. Hill 14 324 : 
Easley; P., 4; W. M. Scott 25 638 
Florence 
McClenaghan; P., 3; J. M. Harllee 29 596 
Fort Mill; P., 4; A. O. Jones, Jr. 13 253 1947 
Gaffney; P., 4; J. P. Beam, Superintendent; ; F 
G. T. Myers, Principal 31 766 


* See note, page 14. 
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NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- 
ERS 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 


Georgetown 
Winyah; P., 4; Henry A. White 
Greenville 
High School; P., 4; W. F. Loggins, Superintendent; 
M. T. Anderson, Principal 
Parker; P., 4; L. P. Hollis, Superintendent; 
T. M. Nelson, Principal 
Greenwood; P., 5; J. C. Turner, Superintendent; 
W. W. Benson, Principal 
Hartsville; P., 4; J. C. Holler, Superintendent; 
Arthur Smith, Principal 
Kershaw; P., 4; J. P. Richards, Jr., Superintendent; 
J. R. Lyles, Jr., Principal — 
Latta; P., 5; B. F. Carmichael 
Laurens; P., 5; C. K. Wright 
McColl; P., 5; D. C. Barber, Jr. 
McCormick 
John de la Howe; Pr., 5; E. F. Gettys, Superintend- 
ent; G. R. Porter, Principal 
Mullins; P., 5; L. B. McCormick 
Navy Yard 
Chicora; P., 5; G. H. Garrett, Superintendent; 
H. L. Corder, Principal 
Newberry; P., 4; P. K. Harmon, Acting Superintendent 
North Augusta; P., 5; Paul Knox 
North Charleston; P., 5; G. H. Garrett, Superintendent; 
F. L. Arant, Principal 
Orangeburg; P., 5; E. W. Rushton, Superintendent; 
E, C. Simpson, Principal 
Piedmont; P., 4; H. L. Sneed, Jr. 
Rock Hill 
High School; P., 4; W. C. Sullivan, Superintendent; 
J. J. Godbold, Principal 
Winthrop Training; P., 5; Dr. H. L. Frick 
Spartanburg; P., 3; E. B. Hallman, Superintendent; 
Mrs. J. T. Ligon, Principal 
St. Matthews; P., 5; R. D. Zimmerman, Jr. 
Summerville; 
High School; P., 5; F. M. Kirk 
Adventure; Pr., 6; Harold M. Patrick 
Sumter 
Edmunds; P., 4; E. R. Crow 


* See note, page 14. 
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AME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
/ SOUTH CAROLINA—Continued 
non P., 3; T. C. Jolly, Jr., Superintendent; 
M. T. Jeter, Sr., Principal 19 421 : 
Telford 
Wellford-Lyman-Tucapau; P., 4; D. M. Nixon, Jr. fe) 202 ‘ 
illiston 
Williston-Elko; P., 5; A. L. Bradley; Superintendent 9 130 a 
innsboro 
Mt. Zion Institute; P., 5; W. B. Southerlin, Super- 

intendent 16 322 % 
foodruff; P., 5; S. C. Brissie 16 430 * 
: cate ee ee ee 
Total (Number of schools, 57) 1,150 25,000 
) Average per school 20 439 

TENNESSEE 

Icoa; P., 4; V. F. Goddard II 261 bs 
rlington 
Bolton High School; P., 6; Mrs. Louise B. Barret 8 117 z 
shland City 
Cheatham County Central High School; P., 6; 

George N. Dove iw pte be 
artlett 
Nicholas Blackwell High School; P., 4; H. I. Roland 21 479 : 
axter 
Baxter Seminary; P., 4; Dr. Harry L. Upperman 17 344 : 
ell Buckle 
Webb School; Pr., 6; William R. Webb 10 126 . 
ellevue; P., 4; A. E. Wright 10 232 1947 
enton 
Polk County High School; P., 4; R. M. Blair 10 228 he 
ristol 
Bristol Tennessee High School; P., 4; D. F. Adkisson 23 466 bs 
arthage P 
Smith County High School; P., 4; Oakley Massey 12.3 260 
hattanooga . 
Baylor School, The; Pr., 6; H. B. Barks 24 281 i: 
Central High School; P., 4; S. E. Nelson Gy he ak ea gay : 
Girls’ Prep. School; Pr., 6; Mrs. Katherine S. Clark 14 164 i 
High School; P., 3; Creed F. Bates 34.5 863 z 
McCallie School, The; Pr., 6; Dr. S. J. McCallie 28 419 Z 


Notre Dame High School; Pr., 4; Sister Jane Frances 8 157 


* See note, page 14. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


Clarksville; P., 4; D. W. Howard Bit Soaaa 4 
Collegedale 

Collegedale Academy; Pr., 4; D. C. Ludington 13) ais ‘ 
Collierville; P., 6; Herman Osteen 10 169 . 
Columbia 

Central High School; P., 4; W. J. Field 25 620 

Military Academy; Pr., 6; Col. C. A. Ragsdale 24. 380 
Concord 

Farragut High School; P., 6; R. E. Graham 12 298 * 
Cookeville 

Central High School; P., 4; Lester King 15.6 437 1946 
Copperhill; P., 4; J. M. Reedy 7 103 4 
Covington 

Byars-Hall High School; P., 4; R. K. Castellaw 16 384 . 
Dayton 

Rhea Central High School; P., 4; Craig V. Gabbert 14 330 1945, 
Donelson; P., 4; Jack W. Draper II 225, 1942 
Ducktown; P., 4; M. L. Jones 7 174 "7 
Dyersburg; P., 4; G. D. Stephenson 24 621 a 
Elizabethton; P., 4; S. P. Hyder 25 672 “q 
Erwin 

Unicoi County High School; P., 4; Roy E. Clarke 24 578 = 
Fountain City 

Central High School; P., 4; Miss Hassie K. Gresham 47. 1,376 | 
Franklin 

Battle Ground Academy; Pr., 6; G. M. Eddington 8 126 - 

High School; P., 4; Daly Thompson 14 284 1942 
Gallatin; P., 4; H. H. Burrum 15 324 7 
Germantown i 

M. C, Williams High School; P., 4; Ra , . 
Goodlettsville; P., 4; Kola Sharp us Peis 7 oe . 
Hartsville ; 
peo County High School; P., 4; I. C. Pullias 12 159 % 

Chester County High School; P., 4; B. | 
Hendersonville; P., eW. TeX Kirby esata iy ie I j 
Humboldt; P., 4; C. E. Brock alae a 
Jacksboro Be ae ie 
ea High School; P., 4; H. Hoyt Morton 10 200 * 

High School; P., 3; Lowell W. Crane * 

North Side High School; : ax aoe 
Jellico; P.; 4; Dicisy ce oe Bd imme: os a 194 


* See note, page 14. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


ohnson City 
| Science Hill High School; P., 3; C. Howard 

McCorkle 28.5 673 * 
ingsport 
Dobyns-Bennett High School; P., 4; Kenneth E. 

Pitts 36 862 . 

oxville 

High School; P., 3; W. E. Evans 65 1,726 : 
Young High School; P., 4; Sam A. Duff 26 754 MI 
aFollette; P., 4; L. Hope Dossett 14 365, be 
awrenceburg 

Lawrence County High School; P., 4; E. O. Coffman 19 528 - 
ebanon 

Castle Heights Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. 

H. L. Armstrong 26 387 Md 
High School; P., 4; Carl J. Chaney 1G.5 ear 1945 
ewisburg 
Marshall County High School; P., 4; J. W. Zumbro 13 321 i 
ivingston 
Livingston Academy; P., 4; R. A. Prather 17 412 ad 
cMinnville 
Central High School; P., 4; C. O. Jett 19 549 ge 
anchester 
Central High School; P., 4; Joe F. Patch 12 305 1946 
artin; P., 4; Robert Marshall 13 264 1945 
aryville; P., 4; R. A. Harper 21 379 * 
emphis 

~ Catholic High School for Boys; Pr., 4; Rev. J. A. 

Elliott 16 232 1946 
Central High School; P., 3; R. E. King 45 1,204 is 
Christian Brothers College; Pr., 4; Brother 

Lawrence David 22 586 nd 
Humes High School; P., 3; D. M. Hilliard 33 679 Me 
Lausanne School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Emma DeSaussure Jett 8 58 * 
Messick High School; P., 3; Thomas H. Grinter 18 502 be 
Miss Hutchison’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Mary Grimes 

Hutchison II 130 i 
Sacred Heart High School; Pr., 4; Sr. Margaret 

Edward Noon 8 65 1947 
South Side High School; P:, 4; H. H. Gnuse 34 972 : 
St. Agnes Academy; Pr., 6; Sister M. Suzanne 12 218 . 
St. Mary’s School; Pr., 4; Miss Helen A. Loomis 5 52 ts 
Technical High School; P., 3; J. L. Highsaw 38.5 1,061 . 
Treadwell High School; P., 3; W. L. Maybry 18 449 1943 


_ * See note, page 14. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


Middleton; P., 4; Floyd D. Dotson 7 164 a 
Millington 
Central High School; P., 4; William L. Osteen 12 266 
Morristown; P., 3; Carl T. Vance 16 339 
Mt. Pleasant 
Hay Long High School; P., 4; Dudley S. Tanner 15 315 a 
Murfreesboro 
Central High School; P., 4; B. E. Hobgood 21 472 * 
Nashville 
Cathedral High School; Pr., 4; Rt. Rev. A. A. Siener 8 65 1947 
Central High School; P., 4; W. E. Lowe 30 667 ty 
David Lipscomb Prep. School; Pr., 4; Max Hamrick 14 QI1. 5 
Duncan College Prep. School; Pr., 4; Marvin T. 

Duncan 7 126 ps 
East Nashville High School; P., 3; Wm. Henry Oliver 28 657 iy 
Father Ryan High School; Pr., 4; Rev. Francis R. 

Shea iio ees ‘ 
Hillsboro High School; P., 4; John Koen 23 485 * 
Hume-Fogg Technical and Vocational School; P., 3; 

J. H. Cochran 23 365 
Isaac Litton High School; P., 4; J. K. Brown 30 747 . 
Montgomery Bell Academy; Pr., 6; R. L. Sager II 185 ii 
Peabody Demonstration School; Pr., 6; J. E. 

Windrow 16 335 A 
St. Bernard Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Mary Agnes 8 100 ke 
St. Cecilia Academy; Pr., 4; Sister Anne Frances 10 109 - 
Tennessee Industrial School; P., 6; J. B. Calhoun 16 280 . 
Ward-Belmont School; Pr., 4; Miss Susan S. Souby 25 310 . 
West End High School; P., 6; W. H. Yarbrough 29 617 * 

Norris; P., 4; Charles Oliver II 200 ~ 

North Chattanooga 

wae oie ee School; P., 6; A. P. Stewart 23 464 bs 

idge; P., 3; E. C. Cunningham 

Old Hickory : “ as 805 a 

a High School; P., 4; R. E. Brinkley 19 453 mS 

oa sea High School; P., 4; Charles G. Pitner 17 378 * 
Morgan School, The; Pr., 4; F. A. 

Pleasant Hill Supe a ; 
Pleasant Hill Academy; Pr., 4; 

Serie y 4; Walter Mueller 10 118 . 
Sumner County High School; P., 4; E. V. Walling 10 216 * 


* See note, page 14. 
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TENNESSEE—Continued 


ulaski 

Giles County High School; P., 4; R. B. Stone 15 207 ig 
ockwood; P., 4; T. R. Eutsler Q.5 245 1042 
t. Andrews 

St. Andrew’s School; Pr., 6; Rev. Wm. R. D. 

Turkington 7 98 * 

ewanee 
St. Mary’s School; Pr., 6; Josephine S. Latch 5 59 x 
| Military aa. ivy 6; Col. C. A. F asick 17 231 * 
pringfield; P., 4; Philip B. Bell 13 259 * 
weetwater 
Tennessee Military Institute; Pr., 5; Col. C. R. 

Endsley 12 192 = 
iptonville; P., 4; Jimmy Thomas 8 132 be 
‘yner; P., 6; C. C. Burgner 23 519 if 
Jnion City; P., 4; J. A. Barksdale 13 221 , 
Vhitehaven; P., 4; F. S. Elliott 27 700 p 
Vhiteville; P., 4; John W. Harden 6 57 * 

Total (Number of schools, 113) 2,041 44,099 
Average per school 18 390 
TEXAS 
.bilene; P., 4; Dr. L. E. Dudley AQm styl gO 2 
Jbany; P., 4; C. B. Downing 12 184 : 
lice; P., 4; Dr. John A. Guinn DORE ammnA/i7 
Jpine 
Sul Ross Dem. Sch.; P. ve H. L. Waldrum i LOO “ 
vin; P., 3; A. G. Welch 15 267 
Beil: P., 3; C. M. Rogers 72 1,804 a 
rlington; P., 4; W. R. Wimbish 16 445 : 
thens; P., 4; J. R. Lowe 16 398 
Justin > 
Austin High; P., 3; Dr. Russell A. Lewis 96 862, 264 * 
Lutheran Concordia; Pr., 4; Rev. H. Studtmann a 76 
St. Edwards; Pr., 4; Rev. Edward Hunt 15 156 : 
aird; P., 4; A. H. Pritchard 9 135 
eaumont t x 
Beaumont High; P., 4; E. W. Jackosn 55 ~=1,339 
French; P., 3; R. W. Gary 12.5 278 Hees 
South Park; P., 4; C. W. Bingman 36 760 i 
eeville; P., 4; Jack C. Cates 16 331 


* See note, page 14. 
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Big Lake 

Reagan County; P., 6; C. E. Ellison 12 148 be 
Big Spring; P., 4; W. C. Blankenship 36 706 be 
Bonham; P., 4; J. B. Golden 22 505 * 
Borger; P., 4; C. A. Cryer 33 V7 i 
Bowie; P., 4; Walter B. Alexander 17 361 “ 
Brady; P., 4; W. E. Whitten 17 306 > 
Breckenridge; P., 3; John F. Bailey 18 380 7 
Brenham; P., 5; Frank W. Allenson 18 385 + 
Brownsville; P., 4; John F. Barron 35 619 ; 
Brownwood; P., 3; J. R. Stalcup 25 585 We 
Bryan 

Allen Academy; Pr., 7; N. B. Allen, Jr. 19 416 BS 

Stephen F, Austin; P., 3; W. D. Wilkerson 22 460 be 
Burkburnett; P., 4; R. M. Davis 13 256 “ 
Burnet; P., 4; P. V. Patrick 10 172 i 
Calvert; P., 4; Marshall M. Boyd 7 64 _ 
Cameron; P., 4; W. T. Hanes 16 372 +a 
Canadian; P., 4; Deane D. Fletcher 10 173 4 
Canyon 

Canyon High; P., 6; E. A. Wooten 16 339 * 

WTSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 4; F. E. Savage 9 154 +9 
Carrizo Springs; P., 4; Olan Petty 14 146 bd 
Carrollton; P., 4; R. L. Turner II 272 + 
Celeste; P., 4; Clyde W. Heflin 7 117 + 
Cisco; P., 4; R. N. Cluck QI 352 * 
Clarendon; P., 3; H. T. Burton II 170 te 
Claude; P., 4; John T. Morris 7 IOI * 
Cleburne; P., 4; Fred R. Thompson 29 664 * 
Coleman; P., 4; W. Terrell Graves 18 375 * 
Colorado; P., 3; Ed. E. Williams 16 261 * 
Commerce 

Commerce High; P., 4; R. E. Slayton 16 I . 

ETSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 6; E. H. Watson 15 ; 3 ‘ 
Conroe; P., 3; Dr. Hulon N. Anderson 22 06 * 
Corpus Christi; P., 3; M. P. Baker 2 é * 
Corsicana; P., 3; W. H. Norwood us ; ne * 
Crane; P., 5; Leland L. Martin Be a * 
Crystal City; P., 4; Sterling H. Fly a ae * 
Cuero; P., 4; O. A. Zimmerman a * 
Cypress a 347 

Cypress-Fairbanks; P., 4; 
oni » 4; Thomas M. Spencer 12 189 1943 


Hull-Daisetta; P., 3; Robert C. Thomas 


* See note, page 14. 
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TEXAS—Continued 


alhart; P., 4; V. D. Armstrong 16 313 Me 
illas (City) W. T. White, Superintendent 

Adamson; P., 4; H. A. Allen, Principal 57 ~=61,465 Ne 
(Crozier Tech; P., 4; Walter J. E. Schiebel, Principal 87 2,221 4 
Forest Avenue; P., 4; James T. Whittlesey, Principal 55 1,401 = 
Hillcrest; P., 4; Fred R. Boswell, Principal 10 138 ad 
North Dallas; P., 4; W. O. Pipes, Principal Boe 197k = 
Sunset; P., 3; R. H. McKay, Principal 66 1,720 Ae 
Woodrow Wilson; P., 3; G. L. Ashburn, Principal 631, 528 ad 
as 

ighland Park; P., 3; Dr. W. B. Irvin 60 1,162 ~ 


! 


IHockaday; Pr., 4; Miss Ela Hockaday 16 1g! 
esuit; Pr., 4; Rev. D. R. Druhan 15 208 1943 
yton; P., 4; L. E. Gilbert 13 178 - 
ver Park; P., 6; Clyde Abshier Il 104 o 
1 Rio; P., 3; Drury Wood 13 Igl ~ 
tnison; P., 4; B. McDaniel 39 ~=—s:«1, 063 * 

nton 
Denton High; P., 4; Chester O. Strickland 22 535 . 
NTSTC Dem. Sch.; P., 5; J. C. Matthews 24 339 * 
kinson; P., 6; Oscar J: Baker 16 312 K 
bnna; P., 4; Forrest Groves 13 196 ~ 
gle Lake; P., 4; W. C. Reed 7 100 < 
* 


gle Pass; P., 4; C. J. Garland 14 229 
couch 


Edcouch-Elsa; P., 6; E. M. Richardson II 17 2 
inburg; P., 4; R. P. Ward 22 549 S 
dorado; P., 4; C. A. Reynolds 10 116 * 
ectra; P., 4; Bob Lindsey, Jr. 19 402 * 
zin; P., 4; C. E. Brown 12 235 ” 
Paso (City) A. H. Hughey, Superintendent 
Austin; P., 4; W. W. Wimberly, Principal 54 1,225 * 
Bowie; P., 4; H. V. Williams, Principal 38 970 a 
El Paso; P., 4; King Sides, Principal 53. «O«:,, TI5 a 
Paso 

oretto Academy; Pr., 4; Sister M. Felicitas 13 180 = 

adford School for Girls; Pr., 4; Dr. Lucinda de 

Templin 2 uELS 95 i 
nis; P., 4; James D. King 20 482 s 
bens; P., 4; T. A. Pollan II 93 - 
rmersville; P., 4; N. O. Wright 10 217 - 
rt Stockton; P., 4; M. E. Fincher 14 179 = 


See note, page 14. 
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TEXAS—Continued 
Fort Worth (City) J. P. Moore, Superintendent 


Amon Carter; P., 3; T. E. Wentworth, Principal 20 476 4 
Arlington Heights Senior High School; P., 4; Elden B. 

Busby, Principal 25 710 > 
Diamond Hill; P., 3; J. G. Whittmayer, Principal 4 119 q 
Handley; P., 3; Edward Munden, Principal 8 132 * 
North Side; P., 4; E. F. Sellars, Principal 31 801 * 
Paschal; P., 4; O. D. Wyatt, Principal 67 1,850 q 
Polytechnic; P., 4; C. A. Thompson, Principal AB alah 32 4 

Forth Worth 
Our Lady of Victory; Pr., 4; Sister M. Brigid, 

"Principal 13 115 7 
Freeport; P., 3; Terrell W. Ogg 18 445 q 
Gainesville; P., 3; Roy P. Wilson 24 437 * 
Galena Park; P., 6; Dr. Walton Hinds 15) 28 545 z 
Galveston 

Ball High; P., 3; J. Davis Hill 59 «1, 224 4 

Ursuline Academy; Pr., 4; Mother M. Loyola Ott 10 gi 
Garden City; P., 5; C. G. Parsons 8 67 
Garland; P., 4; H. D. Pearson 18 388 
Gatesville; P., 3; George W. Wier 20 316 
Giddings; P., 4; R. C. Donaho 13 227 
Gilmer 

East Mountain; P., 4; D. T. Loyd 
Gladewater é "A is ie 

Gladewater; P., 6; Nat Williams 

Sabine; P., 4; S. O. Loving i. 78 

Union Grove; P., 4; Harvey C. Ballew Il 126 
Goliad; P., 4; Robert L. Moore 
Goose Creek; P., 3; George H. Gentry I i 
Graham; P., 4; I. T. Gilmer an 
Grandfalls; P., 6; J. E. Coles spi 
Grand Prairie; P., 4; L. A. Roberts +5 ee 
Greenville; P., 3; H. H. Chambers pss ei 
Groom; P., 4; C. C. Brown rr 2) 
Groveton; P., 4; Frank E. White a 
Harlingen; P., 4; Ernest H. Poteet a: ae 
Harrold; P., 4; James R. Cox ve ‘eh 
Hearne; P., 4; R. M. Hix ‘ ae 
Henderson; P., 3; E. W. Adams a > 
Henrietta; P., 4; F. W. Richardson ee the 
Hereford; P., 4; George L. Graham ; 97 
Hillsboro; P., 6; J. D. Wilson = es 
aes oes ole 32 628 


* See note, page 14. 
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TEXAS—Continued 


lliday; P., 4; W. S. Thomas II 150 * 
ney Grove; P., 4; E. A. Barker 11 256 = 
uston (City) Dr. W. E. Moreland, Superintendent 

tephen F. Austin; P., 3; George A. Loescher, 


Principal 43 let , 102 * 
efferson Davis; P., 3; Coy W. Mills, Principal 58 861,485 - 
am Houston; P., 4; W. S. Brandenberger, Principal 32 757 A 
amar; P., 3; W. J. Moyes, Principal Grae 6677 co 
Ailby; P., 4; W. I. Stevenson, Principal 40 neal Als be 
ohn H. Reagan; P., 3; R. H. Williams, Principal 70 1,919 * 
an Jacinto; P., 3; E. C. Gates, Principal Ale 254. : 

ston 

inkaid; Pr., 4; Mrs. W. J. Kinkaid 14 103 5 

bard; P., 4; L. L. Wilkes 7 116 s 

ble; P., 6; Floyd H. Burton 15 232 * 

tsville; P., 3; Dr. Joseph R. Griggs 16 313 - 

n; P., 6; B. A. Copass 18 189 ; 

sonville; P., 5; Larue Cox ai 530 i 

rson; P., 4; L. B. Landers 10 178 . 
erville 
aston; P., 5; J. Wyatt Summers 20 256 fn 

tion; P., 4; LeRoy McClendon II 170 z 

man; P., 3; Ben B. Hines 8 136 < 

edy; P., 4; R. E. Stafford 10 201 . x 

ns; P., 4; G. H. Wilemon 9 140 A 

it; P., 4; S. M. Melton 15 313 
ille ‘ 

errville; P., 3; H. A. Moore 23 366 i 

hreiner Institute; Pr., 4; Dr. J. J. Delaney 19 161 x 

ore; P., 3; W. L. Dodson 28 413 ‘ 

sville; P., 4; C. E. Wade 24 470 uy 

eria; P., 4; J. B. Smith 10 209 

arque; P., 6; E. H. Black 15 259 1947 

pasas; P., 3; Curtis Bozarth 13 245 ‘ 

aster; P., 4; J. Elvin Dawson 8 187 

mr.,-4;'E. R. Reeves 10 130 ‘ 
; P., 4; Fred H. Matthys 10 161 ‘ 
aart; P., 4; J. L. Buckley 14 274 
S. : < 
son Grove; P., 4; Mack Fisher II 115 i 
ngview; P., 3; H. L. Foster 29 618 i 
e Tree; P., 4; James T. Ogg 10 166 . 


ite Oak; P., 4; R. E. Anderson 13 167 


ee note, page 14. 
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Lubbock; P., 3; R. W. Matthews 56 1,302 : 
Lufkins; P., 3; George H. Wells 24 637 
Luling; P., 4; Roland A. Box 14 218 ; 
Lyford; P., 4; W. C. Beard II 140 
McAllen; P., 4; John H. Gregory 26 614 ; 
McCamey; P., 4; Howard E. Stoker 13 173 ; 
McKinney; P., 4; Jack R. Ryan 21 477 pI 
McLean; P., 4; E. A. Kimmins 9 167 4 
Marfa; P., 4; J. E. Gregg 10 149 ; 
Marlin; P., 4; A. M. Tate 15 285 : 
Marshall; P., 3; E. N. Denard 25 446 7 
Mart; P., 4; J. J. Youngblood 9 146 z 
Matador; P., 4; Bert Ezzell 7 118 bi 
Mercedes; P., 6; Leon R. Graham 23 488 z 
Mexia; P., 3; C. S. Hereford 14 285, ; 
Miami; P., 4; Ancil H. Gordon 5 59 3 
Midland; P., 4; Frank Monroe 27 612 ; 
Mineral Wells; P., 4; W. A. Ross 20 488 : 
Mission; P., 4; H. L. Barber 16 309 : 
Monahans i 
Monahans-Wickett; P., 4; R. D. Lee 18 326 4 
Mt. Pleasant; P., 3; B. C. Pierce 15 320 4 
Nacogdoches; P., 4; E. D. Cleveland 21 547 Mi 
Navasota; P., 4; J. T. Ferguson 12 202 ? 
Nederland; P., 4; C. A. Mathews 20 403 t 
New Braunfels; P., 6; Edgar Arthur Sahm 19 515 i: 
Newcastle; P., 4; J. B. Hill, Jr. 7 122 4 
New London : 
London; P., 3; Troy R. Duran 18 204 ¢ 
Nocona; P., 4; E. W. McPherson 12 288 " 
Odessa; P., 3; Murry H. Fly 34 804 f 
Oklaunion; P., 4; H. R. Hartman a 77 
Olney; P., 4; J. D. Fulton 13 297 : 
Orange; P., 3; J. W. Edgar 42 888 ; 
Overton 
Leverett’s Chapel; P., 4; D. M. Walker 15 133 
Overton; P., 6; E. A. Brodhead 14 206 
Ozona; P., 4; C. S. Denham 8 85, 
Palacios; P., 3; Ralph Newsom 8 132 
Palestine; P., 4; Dr. Bonner Frizzell 22 492 


Pampa; P., 4; Knox Kinard 
Panhandle; P., 4; K. L. Turner % he 
Paris; P., 4; Thomas S. Justiss 


* See note, page 14. 
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adena; P., 3; V. W. Miller 28 603 
land; P., 6; H. L. McAninch 69 65 1942 
os; P., 3; Ray H. Whitley II 160 Me 
yton; P., 4; J. A. Anderson 16 280 2 


arr 
Pharr-San Juan; P., 4; D. U. Buckner 22 350 - 
llips; P., 4; Lee Johnson 19 324 = 
inview; P., 4; O. J. Laas 28 676 . 
rt Arthur; P., 3; Z. T. Fortescue 61 1,521 = 
rt Neches; P., 4; C. L. Yarbrough QI 484. a 
teet; P., 4; Martin D. Stroble II 121 - 
ce 


arlisle; P., 4; F. L. Singletary 13 178 ‘6 
nkin; P., 4; Hamilton Still 4 34 x 
mondville; P., 4; J. C. Brandt 12 224 Me 
ibstown; P., 4; W. G. Hutson 19 288 ic 
n Angelo; P., 3; Bryan Dickson 49 888 - 
» Antonio (City) H. B. Portwood, Assistant 
juperintendent; 

eorge W. Brackenridge; P., 4; 

Enos Gary, Principal 67 =1,955 . 
uther Burbank; P., 6; Terrell F. Gates, Principal 31 952 1946 
tidney Lanier; P., 3; R. H. Brewer, Principal 20 571 _ 
homas Jefferson; P., 3; T. Guy Rogers, Principal Go «1,721 . 
ocational and Technical; P., 3; G. L. Fling 59 ~=«ar , 658 : 
Antonio 

amo Heights; P., 3; R. B. Reed 22 373 4 
Mentral Catholic; Pr., 4; Bro. Louis J. Scherer 24. 561 . 
Incarnate Word; Pr., 4; Sister M. Columkille Il 243 = 
Dur Lady of the Lake; Pr., 4; Mother M. Angelique 7 151 “ 
It. Mary’s Hall; Pr., 4; Miss Gretchen Tonks Seg 112 - 
fexas Military Institute; Pr., 4; W. W. Bondurant 16 300 “4 
thomas A. Edison; P., 4; S. G. Boynton ie 395 * 
/rsuline Academy; Pr., 4; Mother Mary 8 140 ha 
} Benito; P., 4; S. V. Neely 15 295 . 
) Marcos 
lan Marcos Academy; Pr., 6; R. Wilbur Herring 18 339 
lan Marcos High; P., 3; Fred Kaderli erg 241 
iderson; P., 4; C. G. Bradford’ 9 126 


enburg; P., 4; James Maddux 8 216 
rraves; P., 4; R.S. Vestal 13 163 
hin; P., 4; Joe P. Saegert 16 325 
linole; P., 4; Ted E. Edwards 15 254 


*e& &# & & He 


Ah ety 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
C—O 
NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- AccHE 

IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED 


TEXAS—Continued 


Seymour; P., 4; John W. Hamilton 15 315 3 
Shamrock; P., 4; Elmer J. Moore 14 229 : 
Sherman; P., 4; R. L. Speer 29 742 i 
Sinton; P., 4; R. H. Brannon 13 194 

Smithville; P., 4; Hailds Pearce 9 180 1947 
Snyder; P., 3; E. L. Farr II 207 ‘ 
Sonora; P., 6; A. E. Wells 8 151 3 
Sour Lake; P., 4; L. E. Sheppard 7 205 + 
Sugar Land; P., 6; Earle K. Barden 9 174 2 
Sulphur Springs; P., 4; Ercell W. Brooks 16 4it 1947 
Sweeny; P., 4; T. H. McDonald II 99 | 
Sweetwater; P., 3; Dr. R. L. Williams 24 466 = 
Talco; P., 4; J. Lyndal Hughes 13 172 ‘ 
Taylor; P., 4; Edward T. Robbins 15 316 ; 
Temple; P., 4; Dr. Joe R. Humphrey 31 732 = 
Terrell; P., 4; J. E. Langwith 14 263 f 
Texarkana; P., 3; H. W. Stilwell 17 626 ; 
Throckmorton; P., 4; Harry W. Rice 11 242 : 
Tomball; P., 6; O. T. Dinkins 15 212 1942 
Trinity; P., 4; Clifton Crowson 10 178 : 
Tulia-sP Ale He burney, 12 249 ; 
Tyler; P., 3; Dr. S. Mortimer Brown 44 1,200 2 
Uvalde; P., 4; C. D. Landolt 20 304 3 
Valk ses tek nodes 22 240 4 
Vernon; P., 3; C. H. Dillehay 17 400 t 
Victoria; P., 3; J. H. Bankston 26 386 

Waco; P., 4; Irby B. Carruth 72, 1,659 * 
Waxahachie; P., 4; T. C. Wilemon 20 488 ' 
Weatherford; P., 3; L. B. Wilson 14 403 .. 
Webster; P., 4; P. H. Greene 10 137. a 
Weslaco; P., 6; Joe H. Wilson 22 470 
West; P., 4; M. F. Kruse 14 245 

West Columbia; P., 6; J. C. Rogers, Jr. 16 357 


White Deer; P., 4; Emmett Smith 


I I 
Wichita Falls; P., 3; H. D. Fillers - I fae 
Wink; P., 4; R. A. Lipscomb 15 124 


Wortham; P., 4; J. Mil Auld 6 


Ysleta; P., 4; J. M. Hanks - 


31 700 


Total (Number of schools 276) 


,941 125,32 
Average per school vous oe 


22 454 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 
eee ee a are rr Sin a et 
ME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 


IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 
ee ee 


[ VIRGINIA 
ingdon 
William King High; P., 4; Charles L. Jennings 10 229 ze 
exandria 
Episcopal High; Pr., 6; Dr. A. R. Hoxton 19 230 * 
George Washington High; P., 4; Edgar G. Pruet 68 1,789 4 
nherst; P., 4; J. W. Stone 8 167 1943 
lington 
Washington-Lee High; P., 3; Claude M. Richmond 70 1,501 .. 
dford High; P., 4; J. L. Borden 14 251 - 
ackstone 
Blackstone High; P., 4; A. J. Parr 12 213 * 
Blackstone College; Pr., 2; J. D. Riddick II 36 1946 
stol 
Sullins College; Pr., 4; Dr. W. E. Martin 9 78 id 
Virginia High; P., 6; Theo. T. Hammack 39 848 * 
Virginia Intermont College High; Pr., 4; Dr. R. L. 

Brantley 14 79 i 
ena Vista 
Southern Seminary; Pr., 4; Miss Mary Louise Israel 4.2 77 he 
rkeville High; P., 6; Robert P. Via 6 90 bi 
pe Charles High; P., 4; A. V. Flowers 7 99 Md 

sbrook 

luvanna County High; P., 4; J. B. M. Carter 12 192 Md 
arlotte Court House 

andolph-Henry High; P., 6; T. R. Sinclair 23 492 1943 
arlottesville 

ane High; P., 5; Hugh L. Sulfridge 35 710 _ 


t. Anne’s School; Pr., 6; Miss Elizabeth B. Cochran 13 124 1945 
ftham 

Phatham Hall; Pr., 4; Rev. E. J. Lee 21 165 4 
Wargrave Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. A. H. 


} Camden 20 229 
fester 

homas Dale High; P., 5; Fred D. Thompson 18 379 kg 
Fistchurch 
hristchurch School; Pr., 6; Rev. James H. Ratcliff 8.5 62 = 
lnrchland High; P., 4; Frank D. Beck 19 462 ; 
ton Forge; P., 5; E. E. Trent Ase aE i 
¥ington High; P., 3; W. R. Curfman as 542 " 
lwe High; P., 4; T. P. Harwood 12 171 : 
ipeper High; P., 5; J. H. Combs 20 423 
/ ville ¥ 


eorge Washington High; P.,6; J.T. Christopher = = 50 ~=—-1,,059 
tratford Hall; Pr., 4; John C. Simpson 14 50 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Emporia 

Greensville County High; P., 4; H. C. Bradshaw 14 345 * 
Farmville High; P., 5; C. M. Bussinger 16 292 be 
Fork Union 

Fork Union Military Academy; Pr., 4; Col. N. J. 

Perkins 41458 4 
Franklin High; P., 4; B. T. Watkins II 173 1946 
Fredricksburg | 

James Monroe High; P., 4; Guy H. Brown 24 357 ‘ 
Front Royal 

Randolph-Macon Academy; Pr., 5; John C. Boggs 18 217 % 
Glen Allen High; P., 5; George H. Moody 30 694 1945 
Greenway ; 

Madeira School; Pr., 4; Mrs..Lucy Madeira Wing 18 193 $ 
Hampton High; P., 4; H. Wilson Thorpe 36 803 % 
Harrisonburg High; P., 4; B. L. Stanley 14 339 ¢ 
Highland Springs High; P., 4; J. Irving Brooks 27 576 1945 
Holland High; P., 4; Clyde G. Johnson 7 116 ‘ 
Hopewell High; P., 4; Cashell Donahoe 33 716 F 
Lexington High; P., 5; Stuart P. Brewbaker, Acting 

Principal 13 270 % 
Lynchburg 

E. C. Glass High; P., 3; L. H. McCue, Jr. 47 1,047 ; 

Virginia Episcopal School; Pr., 6; Dr. George L. 

Barton, Jr. II 123 * 
Manassas 

Osbourn High; P., 4; Miss Carrie B. Lanford, 

Acting Principal 15 294 * 
Marion High; P., 5; Herman L. Horn 27 570 * 
Martinsville High; P., 4; F. W. Sisson 17 370 
Morrison 
ae County High; P., 5; L. W. Anderson 29 766 
Res ews High; P., 5; Lamar R. Stanley 65 1,235 

Broad Creek Village School; P., 4; M. C. 
Hollingsworth 20 
Granby Street High; P., 6; E. L. Lamberth G5: 31 es . 
Great Bridge-Hickory High; P., 4; W. E. Campbell I de? 
Matthew Fontaine Maury High; P., 4; A. B. 59 
Bristow 8 6 
Norview High; P., 4; Edwin W. Chittum 5 . oe 
Oceana High; P., 4; R. H. Owen 3 at 
Orange High; P., 4; J. Thomas Walker a a8 
Petersburg High; P., 3; Russell B. Gill 36 a 


* See note, page 14. 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


= EEE, 
YAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Portsmouth , 
Alexander Park High; P., 4; W. H. Seawell 24 472 1945 
Cradock High; P., 4; A. B. Haga 29 513 b 
Deep Creek High; P., 4; J. J. Booker, Jr. TZ" 193 1943 
Woodrow Wilson High; P., 4; R. L. Sweeney eee CS O a 
Pulaski High; P., 4; W. R. Garland 23 616 1942 
Juantico 
Post School; P., 6; Barton R. Griffith 10 58 1943 
Radford High; P., 5; W. W. Robinson 22.4 460 i 
kichmond 
- Collegiate School for Girls; Pr., 4; Mrs. Catherine 
Stauffer Flippen 6.4 54 * 
John Marshall High; P., 3; Dr. Fred B. Dixon 105 1,989 oe 
St. Catherine’s School; Pr., 4; Mrs. Louisa deB 
_ Bacot Brackett 247 247 1945 
St. Christopher’s School; Pr., 5; Rev. John Page 
Williams 16.5 168 id 
St. Gertrude’s School; Pr., 4; Sister Xavier Dehner 6 83 be 
Thomas Jefferson High; P., 3; C. C. Hancock 80 —-1, 861 
Varina High; P., 5; W. Howard Mears 14 250 “ 
Roanoke 
Jefferson Sr. High; P., 3; E. B. Broadwater 68 1,487 Me 
Rocky Mount High; P., 6; W. D. Peake 15 437 J 
ialem 
Andrew Lewis High; P., 5; M. H. Bell 52. 1,367 2 
altville High; P., 4; J. Leonard Mauck 9 210 sd 
outh Boston 
C. H. Friend; P., 4; James H. Rowan 10 159 < 
South Hill High; P., 4; Charles H. Morgan II 168 1947 
outh Norfolk High; P., 5; T. C. Anderson 20 480 _ 
taunton 
Robert E. Lee High; P., 4; Collin E. Smither QI 456 * 
Staunton Military Academy; Pr., 4; Gen. Earl 
McFarland 37-559 ‘ 
Stuart Hall; Pr., 4; Mrs. William T. Hodges 16 157 = 
uffolk High; P., 5; W. R. Savage Jr. 23 406 = 
inton 
William Byrd High; P., 5; P. E. Ahalt 25 637 1943 
arrenton 
Warrenton Country School; Pr., 4; Miss Lea M. a 
Bouligny 7 aye bi 
Warrenton High; P., 4; P. B. Smith, Jr. II 195 


* See note, page 14. 


/ 
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LIST OF MEMBER SCHOOLS, 1947—Continued 


NAME AND LOCATION, TYPE (PUBLIC OR PRIVATE), GRADES TEACH- ACCRED- 
IN HIGH SCHOOL, PRINCIPAL OR SUPERINTENDENT ERS PUPILS ITED * 


VIRGINIA—Continued 


Waynesboro 
Fairfax Hall; Pr., 4; W. B. Gates 16 87 * 
Fishburn Military Academy; Pr., 4; Morgan H. 
Hudgins 16 207 * 
Waynesboro High; P., 4; F. B. Glenn QI 471 a 
West Point High; P., 4; H. A. Humphreys 9 139 * 
Williamsburg 
Matthew Whaley School; P., 5; Dr. V..M. Mulholland 15 252 be 
Winchester 
Handley High; P., 6; Garland R. Quarles 34 769 - 
Woodberry Forest 
Woodberry Forest School; Pr., 5; J. Carter Walker 25 240 * 
Woodstock 
Massanutten Academy; Pr., 6; Col. Howard J. 
Benchoff 14 145 * 
Woodstock High; P., 4; David D. Jones 9 212 1945 
Wytheville High; P., 4; G. Claude Cox 17.5 383 * 
Total (Number of schools 96) 2,329 45,149 
Average per school 24 470 


EXTRA—TERRITORIAL 


Buenos Aires, Argentina 
American Grammar and High Schools; Pr., 6; 
Herbet H. Peterson 
Mexico, D. F. 
American School Foundation; Pr., 5; Henry L. Cain 23 566 
Aruba, Netherlands, West Indies 
Lago Community High School; Pr., 6; Ira P. 
Hoffman 


7 89 
Total (Number of schools 3) 55 811 
Average per school 18 270 


24,972 528,813 
19 400 


Grand total (Number of schools 1,323) 
Average per school 


* See note, page 14. 
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MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION * 


abama State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 

orida State Department of Public Instruction, Tallahassee, Florida 
sorgia State Department of Education, Atlanta, Georgia 

entucky State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

juisiana State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
ississippi State Department of Education, Jackson, Mississppi 

orth Carolina State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina 
uth Carolina State Department of Education, Columbia, South Carolina 
mnessee State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 

fa State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 

rginia State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


or the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 1895-1912, see the Proceedings 
the Nineteenth Meeting, published in 1913. For the index of the Proceedings of 
Association, 1913-1921, inclusive, see the Proceedings of the Twenty-seventh 
eting, published in 1922, and for the index of the Proceedings of the Association, 
2-1933, inclusive, see pages 24-29 of the 1934 Proceedings. For index of the 
ceedings of the Association, 1934-1937, inclusive, see pages 1 and 14-15 of the 
THERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937. For index, 1938 to the 
sent date, see the issues of the QUARTERLY for November of each year. 


OFFICERS AND MEETING-PLACES OF THE 
ASSOCIATION IN RECENT YEARS 


complete roster of officers and meeting-places of the Association from its organ- 
tion was published in the SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QuARTERLY for February, 1937, 
es 15 to 21. This information for the past few years is reprinted for easy refer- 
be. 
1936-38, Dallas, Texas f 

esident: C. A. Ives, Louisiana State University. : 
ice Presidents: T. H. Napier, Alabama College; J. C. Harwood, John Marshall High 
ool. 
ecretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ; 

ecutive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. M. Brame, 
xandria Public Schools; Frank L. McVey, University of Kentucky; Sidney B. Hall, 
ite Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C, 

ichael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; 
homas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural College. 


1938-39, Memphis, Tennessee 


resident: H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College. 

ice Presidents: A. B. Butts, University of Mississippi; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur 
ools. 

ecretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ; 

xecutive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): Sidney B. Hall, 
te Superintendent, Virginia; Guy H. Wells, Georgia State College for Women; O. C. 
michael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B 
thorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; C. A. Ives, Louisana 


te University. 


See Article II, Sections 1 and 2 of the Constitution. ‘ 
There was no meeting in the calendar year 1937, because the annual meeting was 


ed from December to April for the period ending 1940. 
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1939-40, Atlanta, Georgia 


President: P. A. Roy, S. J., Loyola University. ; ' 

Vice Presidents: E. C. Ball Memphis City Schools; H. G. Noffsinger, Intermont Junic 
College. 

Se retary Treasurer Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ‘ 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): O. C. Carm 
chael, Vanderbilt University; M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women; S. B. Hz 
thorn, Mississippi State College; T. H. Napier, Alabama College; T. Q. Srygley, Po: 
Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; H. L. Donovan, Eastern Kentuck 


State Teachers College. 
1940, Memphis, Tennessee * 

President: M. R. Hinson, Florida State College for Women. ‘ 

Vice Presidents: Henry H. Hill, Lexington Public Schools, Kentucky; H. Reid Hunte: 
Atlanta Public Schools. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. ; : 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): T. H. Napie: 
Alabama College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthu: 
Schools; M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South 
W. H. Washington, Clemson College; P. A. Roy, S. J., Loyola University. 


1941, Louisville, Kentucky 


President: S. H. Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: B. L. Parkinson, Mississippi State College for Women; J. L. B. Buct 
Virginia State Department of Education. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): M. R. Hinsor 
Florida State College for Women; T. Q. Srygley, Port Arthur Schools; M. E. Ligon, Uni 
versity of Kentucky; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; W. H. Washingtor 
Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale Schools; W. R. Smithey, University ¢ 
Virginia. 

1942, Memphis, Tennessee 

President: M. E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 

Vice Presidents: Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University; E. W. Knight, Universit 
of North Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer: Shelton Phelps, Winthrop College. 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): S. H. Whitley 
East Texas State Teachers College; Alexander Guerry, University of the South; W. F 
Washington, Clemson College; H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R..Smithey 
University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Peterburg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Sprin 
Hill College. 

1943 (No Meeting) 


(Because of war conditions it was not deemed advisable to hold the regular meeting fc 
this year. In accordance with the Constitution of the Association, the Executive Con 
mittee met in Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 10-11, and transacted all necessat 
business. The officers elected for 1943 continued to serve.) 

ia D. Bae eae Mississippi State College. : 

ice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. i 
et nae ; lf ollege; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Co 

ar ee Na RE igi Phelps, Winthrop College. f 

xecutive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heide 
berg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia A. es St. Peter 
burg, eh ee as Brae Hill College; W. J. McConnell, North Texas Sta 

eachers College; J. R. Robinson, George Peabody CG ers; i 
Talent otk ey, : g ody College for Teachers; Moses E. “— 


1944-45 (No Meeting) 3 
c 7 


(Because of war conditions the regular meetin 
é 1 g could not be held, and the Exe 
Committee met in Memphis, Tennessee, March 12-13, to transact necessary b 


ro ae elected for 1943 continued to serve until their successors could be elected at 


* The annual meetings were moved back to December in 1940. 
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President: G. D. Humphrey, Mississippi State College. 

Vice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Col- 
re High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. H. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel- 
rg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia, A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
rg, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; W. J. McConnell, North Texas State 


achers College; E. B. Robert, Louisiana State University; Moses E. Ligon, University 
Kentucky. , 


1945-46, Memphis, Tennessee 


President: W. J. McConnell, North Texas State Teachers College. 

Vice Presidents: C. C. Colvert, Northeast Junior College; P. H. Dagneau, Marist Col- 
ye High School. 

Secretary-Treasurer: J. R. Robinson, George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): H. B. Heidel- 
rg, Clarksdale, Miss.; W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia; A. J. Geiger, St. Peters- 
ig, Florida; Andrew Smith, Spring Hill College; R. F. Poole, Clemson College; E. B. 
bert, Louisiana State University; Moses E. Ligon, University of Kentucky. 


1946-47, Memphis, Tennessee 


President: W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia. 

Vice Presidents: Doak S. Campbell, Florida State College for Women; J. Henry High- 
ith, Raleigh, North Carolina. 

Secretary-Treasurer: A. J. Geiger, St. Petersburg, Florida 

Executive Committee (in addition to President and Secretary ex officio): Andrew Smith, 
pring Hill College; R. F. Poole, Clemson College; E. B. Robert, Louisiana State Uni- 
rsity; J. C. Dixon, Mercer University; Kirby P. Walker, Jackson, Mississippi; W. J. 
cConnell, North Texas State Teachers College. 
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DELEGATES ATTENDING THE FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 


Agnes Scott College: President James Ross McCain 

Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas: Dean Thomas D. Brooks: 

Alabama College: Dean T. H. Napier 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute: Director of Instruction Ralph B. Draug- 
hon, Dean Russell S. Poor 

Alabama, University of: Dean Noble Hendrix, Director of Libraries 
W. Stanley Hoole, Dean Marten ten Hoor, Professor Paul W. Terry, 
Professor Gladstone Yeuell 

Asbury College: President Z. T. Johnson, Dean F. M. Heston 

Baylor University: Dean James P. Cornette 

Belhaven College: President G. T. Gillespie, Dean E. Purnell Wilson 

Berea College: Dean Charles Noble Shutt, Dean Louis Smith 

Bessie Tift College: President C. Lamar McGinty 

Birmingham-Southern College: President George R. Stuart, Dean 
Henry T. Shanks, Professor J. M. Malone : 

Blue Mountain College: President Lawrence T. Lowery, Dean Ernest H. 
Cox 

Bridgewater College: Acting Dean Charles C. Wright 

Carson-Newman College: President James T’. Warren, Dean Edgar Marion 
Coats 


Catawba College: Dean John William Bass : 
Centre College: Dean and Acting President James H. Hewlett, Acting 
Dean of Women Mary Sweeney } 


Chattanooga, University of: President David Alexander Lockmiller, Dean 
Maxwell Austin Smith, Professor Paul L. Palmer i 

Clemson College: President Robert Franklin Poole, Dean F. M. Kinard, 
Registrar Gustave Ernest Metz, Professor J. B. Monroe, Director of Public 
Relations Joe E. Sherman . 

Coker College: President Donald C. Agnew 

College of Charleston: Professor Robert Hemphill Coleman 

Converse College: President Edward M. Gwathmey, Dean Elford 
Morgan, Professor Edward C. Hunter 

Davidson College: Dean C. K. Brown 

Delta State Teachers College: President W. M. Kethley, Public Relations 
M. Allen Douglas 

Duke University: Vice President Herbert James Herring, Professor Holla 
Holton, Dean of Instruction Mrs. Hazen Smith 

East Carolina Teachers College: President Dennis Hargrove Cooke 


: 
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astern Kentucky State Teachers College: President William F. O’Don- 
nell, Dean W. J. Moore 
ast ‘Tennessee State College: President Charles C. Sherrod 
lon College: President Leon Edgar Smith 
mory and Henry College: Vice President Haskell M. Miller, Dean 
Victor S. Armbrister, Treasurer Thomas L. Porterfield, Professor Worth 
John Young 

ory University: Dean A. Hollis Edens, Associate Dean Henry Prentice 
Miller 
rskine College: President Robert Calvin Grier 
lorida State College for Women: President Doak S. Campbell, Professor 
and Acting Registrar W. T. Edwards 
lorida Southern College: Vice President Charles T. Thrift, Jr., Dean 
James C. Peel 
lorida, University of: Professor J. W. Norman, Professor J. Hooper Wise 
urman University: President John Laney Plyler, Dean Robert Norman 
Daniel, Dean Elizabeth Lake Jones 
eorge Peabody College: President Henry H. Hill, Dean W. C. Jones, 
Dean Joseph Roemer, Registrar William H. Vaughn, Professor James W. 
Reynolds 
eorgia School of Technology: Dean Ralph A. Hefner, Registrar Lloyd W. 
Chapin , 
eorgia State College for Women: President Guy H. Wells, Dean Donald 
Hutchins MacMahon, Registrar Hoy Taylor, Director of Extension 
Edwin H. Scott 
reensboro College: President Luther L. Gobbel 
ardin-Simmons University: President Rupert Norval Richardson, Dean 
Robert A. Collins 
untingdon College: President Hubert Searcy, Dean Paul T. Stone 
.carnate Word College: President Sister M. Columkille, Dean Sister M. 
Clement 
hn B. Stetson University: President W. S. Allen 
idson College: President J. 1. Riddle 
entucky, University of: President Herman Lee Donovan, Dean Wil- 
liam S. Taylor, Associate Dean Martin Marshall White, Professor Ellis Fe 
Hartford, Professor M. E. Ligon 
aGrange College: President Hubert T. Quillian, Dean Ernest Aubrey 
Bailey ; 
noir Rhyne College: President P. Edgar Monroe 
mestone College: President Robert Colley Granberry 
ncoln Memorial University: President Stewart W. McClelland 
yuisiana College: President Edgar Godbold 
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Louisiana Polytechnic Institute: President Claybrook Cottingham, Dean 
Herbert Leland Hughes 

Louisiana State eee Dean E. B. Robert, Professor Guy F. Mitchell, 
Professor Homer L. Garrett, Dean Emeritus Clarence Albert Ives 

Loyola University: President Thomas Joseph Shields, Dean A. William 
Crandall, Professor Joseph B. Bassich, Professor James Francis Whelan 

Lynchburg College: Dean Fred Helsabeck ; 

Mary Baldwin College: Acting President Martha S. Grafton, Assistant! 
Dean H. L. Bridges, Jr. . 

Mary Hardin-Baylor College: President Gordon Grady Singleton 

Maryville College: Dean Frank D. McClelland 

Mary Washington College: President Morgan L. Combs 

Memphis State College: President J. Millard Smith 

Mercer University: Vice President George B. Connell, Professor Edwin: 
McKay Highsmith , 

Meredith College: President Carlyle Campbell, Dean Charles Watson: 
Burts 

Middle Tennessee State College: President,Q. M. Smith, Dean N. C.! 
Beasley 

Millsaps College: Dean William E. Riecken, Dean Ray Musgrave 

Mississippi College: President D. M. Nelson, Dean William Herbert: 
Sumrall ; 

Mississippi Southern College: Dean Richard A. McLemore, Director of 
Extension and Correspondence E. E. Hall 

Mississippi State College: Dean Herbert Drennon, Dean B. P. Brooks 

Mississippi State College for Women: President B. L. Parkinson, Professor 
Robert S. Fleming 7 

Mississippi, University of: Chancellor John Davis Williams, Dean Victor 
Aldine Coulter, Dean Forrest W. Murphy 

Morehead State Teachers College: President William Jesse Baird, Dean 
Warren C. Lappin bi 

Murray State Teachers College: President Ralph H. Woods, Dean Wil- 
liam G. Nash, Director of Training School Carmon M. Graham ; 

Nazareth College: Dean Sister Charles Mary Morrison : 

Newberry College: President James C. Kinard 

North Carolina State College; Director of Registration W. L. Mayer 

North Carolina, University of: Dean William Whatley Pierson, Professo 
Edgar W. Knight 

North Texas State Teachers College: President W. Joseph McConnell ~ 

Our Lady of the Lake College: President John L. McMahon, De 
Mother M. Angelique, Assistant Dean Sister Theresa 
Sister Mary Antonina 


Queens College: President Hunter Bryson Blakely, Dean James M. God 


Joseph, Profess 


| 
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Adford College: President David W. Peters 

andolph-Macon College: Dean Thomas McNider Simpson, Jr. 


© lemon Woman’s College: President Theodore H. Jack, Dean 


3 


C. Clement French 

chmond, University of: President George Matthews Modlin 

anoke College: President Charles Jacob Smith 

arritt College: Bursar and Registrar G. G. Starr 

orter College: President Paul Mercer Cousins 

suth Carolina, University of: Dean Orin F. Crow, Professor J. McTyeire 
Daniel 

utheastern Louisiana College: President G. J. Tinsley, Dean Luther H. 
Dyson 

uthern Methodist University: President Umphrey Lee, Dean Hemphill 
Hosford, Dean Frederick D. Smith 

uthwestern: President Charles E. Diehl, Vice-President Peyton N. 
Rhodes, Dean A. Theodore Johnson 

uthwestern Louisiana Institute: President Joel L. Fletcher, Dean Harry 
Lewis Griffin, Dean M. D. Doucet, Dean Joseph Anthony Riehl 
uthwestern University: Dean Oscar A. Ullrich 

uthwest Texas State Teachers College: Dean Alfred Henry Nolle 

ring Hill College: President W. P. Dannelly, Dean Andrew Cannon 
Smith 

te Teachers College, Florence: Dean Clarence B. Collier 

te Teachers College, Livingston: Dean H. D. Nelson’ 

phen F. Austin State College: Dean Thomas Ewing Ferguson 

1 Ross State College: Professor James B. Roberts 

eet Briar College: President Martha B. Lucas 

nnessee Polytechnic Institute: President Everett Derryberry, Professor 
John L. Meadows 

mnessee, University of: Dean Fred C. Smith, Registrar R. Fred Thom- 
ason, Associate Director Veterans’ Guidance Clarence B. Collier, Pro- 
fessor Roscoe E. Parker, Professor Earl M. Ramer 

xas Christian University: Dean Jerome Aaron Moore 

xas College of Arts and Industries: Dean Otto R. Nielsen 

=xas College of Mines: President Dossie M. Wiggins 

sxas State College for Women: President Louis H. Hubbard, Dean 
E, V. White 

sxas Technological College: Dean William Curry Holden 

=xas, University of: President Theophilus S. Painter, Registrar Edward 
Jackson Matthews, Professor C. C. Colvert, Professor James G. Umstattd 
inity University: President Monroe G. Everett, Dean Paul J. Schwab 
ylane University: President Rufus C. Harris, Dean Roger P. Mc- 
Cutcheon, Professor Joseph E. Gibson 
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Tusculum College: President George K. Davies, Dean Leslie Karr Patton: 

Union College: President C. Boatman, Dean H. B. Smith 

University of the South: President Alexander Guerry 

Vanderbilt University: Chancellor Harvie Branscomb, Dean Meredith 
Pullen Crawford, Director of Music Cyrus Daniel | 

Virginia, University of: Dean Ivey Foreman Lewis, Professor William R., 
Smithey, Professor Arthur Merritt Jarman 

Washington and Lee University: Dean L. J. Desha, Professor Walter A.i 
Flick 

Wesleyan College: Professor J. W. W. Daniel 

Western Carolina Teachers College: Dean William Ernest Bird, Professor: 
Anthony Keith Hinds 

Western Kentucky State Teachers College: President Paul L. Garrett, ; 
Dean Finley C. Grise \ 

West Texas State Teachers College: Professor Floyd E. Savage 

Winthrop College: President Henry R. Sims, Registrar John G. Kelly, | 
Director Teacher Education Herman L. Frick 

Wofford College: Dean Clarence Clifford Norton 


Four-YEAR NON-MEMBER COLLEGES 


Abilene Christian College: Dean Walter H. Adams 

Flora Macdonald College: Dean Hazel C. Morrison 

Howard Payne College: President Thomas Hendricks Taylor 

Kentucky Wesleyan College: President Paul Shell Powell, Dean Fred 
Whitehead i 

King College: President Robert T. L. Liston ; 

Milligan College: President Virgil L. Elliott 

Piedmont College: President A. R. VanCleave 

Presbyterian College: President Marshall W. Brown 

St. Mary’s University: President Very Rev. Walter F. Golatka, Dean 


5 


Thomas J. Treadaway, Inspector of Schools Eugene A. Paulin H 
Texas Wesleyan College: President Law Sone { 
Union University: Dean S. S. Sargent 


Junior COoLLecEs 


Averett College: President Curtis Bishop 

Copiah Lincoln Junior College: President James Milton Ewing 
Corpus Christi Junior College: President E. L. Harvin 

Cumberland College: Acting President James M. Boswell 

East Central Junior College: President L. O. Todd 

Edinburg Junior College: Associate Director H. A. Hodges 

Emory at Oxford: Dean Virgil Y. C. Eady, Registrar R. A. Thorne 
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orgia Military College: President Joseph H. Jenkins 

rdon Military College: President J. E. Guillebeau 

If Park College: President Richard Cox 

rdin College: President James B. Boren 

ids Junior College: President George M. McLendon 

in Tarleton Agricultural College: Dean Eugene Jody Howell 
ies County Junior College: President James B. Young 

uior College of Augusta: President Eric W. Hardy 

gore College: President Basil Earl Masters 

mar College: President John E. Gray, Dean O. B. Archer 

2 Morris College: President Cecil Edward Peeples 

rion Institute: President James Thomas Murfee, Dean Linton Hampton 


ws Hill Junior College: Dean Ralph Marion Lee 

ddle Georgia College: Registrar John T. Morris 

unt St. Joseph Junior College: President Mother Laurine Sheeran, 
Jean Sister M. Christina Eckmans 

inicipal Junior College, Meridian: Superintendent Horace Macaulay 


vareth Junior College: Dean Sister Margaret Gertrude Murphy 
theast Junior College: Professor Lewis Cecil Slater 

th Georgia College: President J. C. Rogers, Assistant to President 
erritt E. Hoag, Registrar Will D. Young 

‘th Texas Agricultural College: Associate Dean George L. Dickey 
in Beach Junior College: Dean Hosell L. Watkins 

lis Junior College: President J. R. McLemore 

irl River Junior College: President Reece D. McLendon 

ikinston Junior College: President Albert L. May 

er Junior College: President Chi M. Waggoner 

t Mary’s School and Junior College: President Richard G. Stone 
iPetersburg Junior College: President Roland A. Wakefield 

reiner Institute: President James J. Delaney 

ad Junior College: President Festus M. Cook 

hern Missionary College: President Kenneth A. Wright, Dean Linton 
arfield Sevrens 

Bennett College: President Oscie A. Sanders 

ins College: President William E. Martin, Bee Daniel L. Metts 
ower College: President W. B. Horton 

essee Wesleyan College: Dean Miser R. Richmond 

arkana College: Dean W. P. Akin 

fr Junior College: President Harry Earle Jenkins 

uline College: Instructor Sister M. Bennard 


d 


| 
| 
i] 
| 
{ 
| 
i| 
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Virginia Intermont College: President Rabun Lee Brantley, Dear 
Marguerite Pflug 

Ward Belmont: President Robert Calhoun Provine 

West Georgia College: President Irvine S. Ingram 

Young Harris College: President J. Worth Sharp 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Alabama 


Bessemer High School: Principal James A. Davis 

Birmingham, Jefferson County Schools: Director of High Schools C. W 
Phillips, Superintendent John E. Bryan 

Birmingham Public Schools: Assistant Superintendent C. J. Going 

Cullman, Sacred Heart Academy: Principal Sister Beatrice 

Fairfield High School: Principal Samuel M. Bolding 

Fairfield Highlands, Hewitt High School: Principal Frank A. Peake 

Leeds High Schools: Principal J. Wesley Vann 

Mobile, Murphy High School: Principal Raymond C. Wilson 

Mobile, University Military School: Superintendent Andrew Edington 

Montgomery, City and County Schools: Superintendent Clarence M 
Dannelly 

Montgomery, Sidney Lanier High School: Principal John J. Ferris 

Powderly, Jones Valley High School: Principal Albert E. Driggers 

Ramer, Montgomery County High School: Principal P. H. Harris 

St. Bernard High School: Principal Lambert C. Gattman 


Florida 

Apopka High School: Supervising Principal Roger A. Williams 
Bartow High School: Supervising Principal Vernon Elliott Dozier 
Bradenton High School: Supervising Principal Paul F. Davis 
Daytona Beach, Seabreeze High School: Supervising Principal Re 3 

Longstreet + 
Jacksonville, Duval County Schools: General Supervisor Ray Sowers — 
Jacksonville, The Bolles School: Principal E. S. Ligon 
Lakeland High School: Supervising Principal Carl S. Cox 
Miami Beach High School: Principal Carl Wagner 
Miami Beach, St. Patrick’s School: Principal Sister M. Aurelia 
Mulberry High School: Supervising Principal Wilbur H. Purcelle - 
Orlando, County Schools: Superintendent Judson B. Walker 
Orlando Senior High School: Principal William R. Boone 
Palm Beach, Graham-Eckes School: Principal Stephen I. Allen , 
St. Augustine School: Principal Sister Mary Irene Hartman 
St. Leo College Preparatory School: Headmaster Father Raphael 
St. Petersburg High School: Principal Albert J. Geiger 
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sota High School: Principal Carl Clay Strode 

sville, Brevard County Schools: Superintendent Damon Alden Hutzler 
t Palm Beach, Rosarian Academy: Principal Sister M. Brigetta 
[cDonough 

t Palm Beach, St. Anne’s High School: Principal Sister M. Carmelia 
’ Connor 

ter Haven High School: Supervising Principal J. Milton Lewis 


Georgia 
ons High School: Principal Sam W. Ward 
nta, Fulton High School: Principal John Elmer White 
nta, Hapeville High School: Principal John G. Lewis 
nta, Marist College High School: Principal Rev. P. H. Dagneau 
nta School System: Assistant Superintendent in Charge of High 
hools, Roy W. Davis 
sta, Richmond County Public Schools: Superintendent Starrett D. 
opeland 
sta, Tubman High School: Principal Lamar Woodward 
ege Park, Georgia Military Academy: President William R. Brewster 
imbus High School: Principal Eugene M. Boyce 
mbus Public Schools: Superintendent of Education William H. Shaw 
lay High School: Principal L. N. Foster 
bry University, Druid Hills High School: District Superintendent Hay- 
jn C. Bryant 
erald Public Schools: Superintendent Fred Ayers 
fin Public Schools: Superintendent E. A. Crudup 
n, A. L. Miller High School: Principal Horace S. Lasseter 
jon, Lanier Senior High School for Boys: Principal Albert J. Swann 
nan High School: Superintendent W. H. Drake 
je, Darlington Schools: President Clarence R. Wilcox 
ypoosa, Georgia Public Schools: State Supervisor Irby B. Evans 


Kentucky 


jhorage High School: Superintendent Clark Atkins 

and Senior High School: Principal Henry L. Ellis 

jjoursville High School: Principal Taylor J. Jarvis 

jyville, Lee County High School: Principal Henry L. Hacker 
jam High School: Superintendent John Henry Boyd 

\hel, Fern Creek High School: Principal Jack J. Dawson 

al City High School: Superintendent George T. Taylor 

| High School: Superintendent J. Edgar Pride 

f Ridge, Fairdale High School: Principal Charles W. Blake 
hgton, Holmes High School: Principal Russell E. Helmick 
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Covington, LaSalette Academy: Principal Sister Virginia Maria Baldrick 
Danville High School: Principal Andrew F. Young 
Elizabethtown High School: Superintendent Henry Clay Taylor 
Greenville High School: Principal Harold B. Mitchell 

Harlan High School: Principal Ralph N. Finchman 
Harrodsburg High School: Principal J. K. Powell 

Hopkinsville High School: Principal Charles J. Petrie 

Irvine High School: Superintendent Robert Fred Flege 
Lexington, Henry Clay High School: Principal Duke W. Young 
Lexington Public Schools: Superintendent W. T. Rowland 
Lexington, Sayre School: President Kenneth Edson St. Clair 


Louisville: 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy: Principal Sister M. James Wertt 
Supervisor Sister Mary Brendan 
Holy Cross Academy: Principal Sister Albertina 
Kentucky Home School for Girls: Acting Principal Laura S. Bullitt 
Loretta High School: Superior Sister Rose Maureen 
Presentation Academy: Registrar Sister Lucina Glenn 
Public Schools: Assistant Superintendent J. K. Long 
Shawnee High School: Principal Robert B. Clem 
Ursuline Academy: Principal Sister M. Raymond 
Ludlow High School: Principal Garland W. Kemper 
Lyndon, Kentucky Military Institute: Headmaster Nelson C. Hodgin 
Millersburg Military Institute: Superintendent Walton R. Nelson 
Murray High School: Principal Ed Filback 
Newport High School: Principal James L. Cobb 
Owensboro, St. Frances Academy: Principal Sister Victoria 
Paducah: 
St. Mary’s Academy: Principal Sister Philip Neri Roeder 54 
Tilghman High School: Principal Walter C. Jetton 4 
Pikeville High School: Principal Tom W. Oliver 4 
Richmond: 
Madison High School: Principal Alford Lee Lassiter 
Model High Training School: Principal J. Darland Coates ; 
St. Catherine Junior College and Academy: Librarian Sister Stella Mai 
Somerset High School: Principal W. B. Jones : 
Winchester High School: Principal Frank J. Ogden 


Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, St. Joseph’s Academy: Principal Sister Mary Vero 
Sister Marie Elizabeth 


Lake Charles High School: Principal Gervais W. Ford 
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2w Orleans: 
Isidore Newman School: Director Clarence C. Henson 


pest High School: Principal Rev. Claude J. Stallworth, President L. M. 
O’Neill 

Mt. Carmel High School: Principal Sister M. Immaculata Carola, 

| Sister M. Marcella Foret 

Most Holy Name of Jesus High School: Principal Sister Mary Madeleine 

| Thibeaux 

Redemptorist Girls High School: Supervisor Sister Mary Kevin Frances 

Sacred Heart High School: Principal Sister Mary Clarence, Sister Mary 

| Floribert 

St. Mary’s Dominican High School: Principal Sister Mary Teresa 

jUrsuline Academy: Headmistress Mother Lea Kearney 


Mississippi 

perdeen Public Schools: Superintendent A. A. Roebuck 
mory High School: Superintendent J. M. Caughman 
ly St. Louis: 

iBay St. Louis High School: Superintendent Sol J. Ingram 

Saint Stanislaus: Vice President Brother Linus 

natawa, St. Mary of the Pines: Superintendent Sister M. Winfried 


ity Schools: Superintendent H. B. Heidelberg 
jHigh School: Assistant Superintendent Crawford S. McGivern 


(County Schools: Superintendent of Education Alfred H. Ramsay 
\High School: Superintendent W. J. Park 

inton High School: Superintendent S. M. Crain 

stal Springs Consolidated School: Superintendent E. F. Puckett 
ew High School: Superintendent A. W. James 

wards, Southern Christian Institute: President John Long 
eenville High School: Superintendent Riley J. Koonce 


igh School: Superintendent B. Frank Brown 

Gulfcoast Military Academy: Principal Major J. E. Belka 

ttiesburg: 

igh School: Superintendent Stephen Henry Blair, Prinicpal J. T. 
Wallace 

M. S. C. Demonstration School: Principal Carl L. McQuogge 

rnando High School: Superintendent of Education Ethel Gore Darden 


Sly Springs Public Schools: Superintendent H. E. Worley 
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Jackson: 
Central High School: Principal Fred W. McEwen 
Public Schools: Superintendent Kirby Walker, Director of Secondar 
Education E. C. Bolmeier 
Magnolia High School: Superintendent James T. Coleman 
McComb High School: Principal Robert S. Simpson 
Merigold Consolidated School: Superintendent Butler T. Moore 
Moss Point Public Schools: Superintendent Luther Wade Tanner 
New Albany City Schools: Superintendent W. P. Daniel 
Pass Christian City Schools: Superintendent Frank L. French 
Picayune City Schools: Superintendent John H. Napier, Jr. 
Port Gibson, Chamberlain-Hunt Academy: President Joseph Sloa 
Vandiver 
Ruleville Public School: Superintendent C. L. Milling 
Senatobia City Schools: Superintendent Charles L. Lewis 
Shaw Schools: Superintendent Frank Hough 
Shelby High School: Superintendent H. L. Walken 
Tunica County High School: Superintendent John T. Schutt 
Tupelo City Schools: Superintendent W. L. Allen 
Vicksburg: 
All Saints’ Episcopal Academy: Dean Dorothy H. Gaylord 
Carr Central High School: Principal Carl Bentley Wilson 
Yazoo City High School: Superintendent Fred W. Young 


North Carolina 

Charlotte: 

Central High School: Principal John C. Otts, Jr. 

Harding High School: Principal James R. Hawkins 
Fayetteville High School: Principal V. R. White 
Hendersonville, Fassifern School for Girls: Dean Mrs. S. L. Woodward 
Rocky Mount High School: Principal Daniel Sloan Johnson 
Wilmington, New Hanover High School: Principal Thomas T. Hamilto 

Jr i] 


South Carolina 4 


Charleston: | 


City Public Schools: Superintendent A. C. Flora 

High School: Principal Henry C. Strohecker } 
Columbia, Dreher High School: Principal Duncan Leon McCormack _ 
Darlington, St. John’s High School: Principal William Cain s 
Gaffney High School: Superintendent Joshua Paul Beam y 
Greenville Senior High School: Principal Marion Thomas Anderson _ 
Hartsville High School: Principal William Arthur Smith | 
Navy Yard, Chicora High School: Adm. Principal H. L. Corder 
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lorth Charleston High School: Principal Floyd L. Arant 
Inion High School: Principal Manning T. Jeter 


Tennessee 


' 

sshland City, Cheatham County Central High School: Principal George 

| N. Dove 

artlett, Nicholas Blackwell High School: Principal Henry L. Roland 

axter Seminary: President Harry Lee Upperman 

ell Buckle, Webb School: Principal William R. Webb 

ellevue High School: Principal A. E. Wright 

olivar, Hardeman County Schools: Superintendent Quinnie Armour 

jhattanooga: 

Baylor School: Headmaster Herbert B. Barks 

Central High School: Principal Stacy E. Nelson 

Chattanooga High School:. Principal Creed F. Bates 

McCallie School: President Spencer J. McCallie, Associate Headmaster 
Spencer J. McCallie, Jr. 

Notre Dame High School: Principal Sister Jane Frances Beck 

Red Bank High School: Principal Arthur Pierce Stewart 

arksville High School: Principal David W. Howard 

Negedale Academy: Principal Kenneth A. Wright 

lierville High School: Principal Herman Clifton Osteen 

lumbia Military Academy: Principal Clifton Alexander Ragsdale 

nelson High School: Principal Jack W. Draper 

anklin, Battle Ground Academy: Headmaster Glenn Murray Eddington 

odlettsville High School: Principal Kola Sharp 

mboldt High School: Principal Claude E. Brock 

ckson: 

City Schools: Superintendent Dennis E. Ray 

High School: Principal Lowell W. Crane 

St. Mary’s School: Principal Sister Propitia 

banon, Castle Heights Military Academy: President Harry L. Armstrong 

artin High School: Principal Robert Marshall 

emphis: 

Catholic High School for Boys: Principal Rev. J. A. Elliott 

Humes High School: Principal D. M. Hilliard 

ausanne School for Girls: Co-Principals Emma Jett, Bessie Statler 

iss Hutchinson’s School: Principal Mary G: Hutchinson, Associate 

Principal Grace Elizabeth Hoyt 

blic Schools: Director of Instruction E. C. Stimbert 

edemptorist Boys and Girls High School: Principal Sister Mary Tulise 

Sacred Heart School: Principal Sister Margaret Edward, Sister Jean 

Carrigan 
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Saint Agnes Academy: Principal Sister Suzanne Callahan, Sister M. 
Mathias Adams, Sister Agnes Richarda Blinkhorn, Sister Clare, Sister 
Geraldine, Sister Mary Elise Grover, Sister M. Clementia Johnson, 
Sister Adrian Marie, Sister Pelazia, Sister Anne Raymond, Sister 
Roberta, Sister Gertrude Ann Stanford 

Saint Mary’s Episcopal School: Principal Helen A. Loomis, Assistant 
Principal Katherine Neely 

aint Mary’s High School: Principal Sister Agnes George Biven 
Shelby County Schools: Superintendent Sue McFall Powers 
Tech High School: Principal James Leonard Highsaw 
Millington High School: Principal William L. Osteen 
Murfreesboro, Central High School: Principal Baxter E. Hobgood 
Nashville: 

Cathedral High School: Sister Mary Felicia 

Central High School: Principal W. E. Lowe 

Davidson County Schools: Supervisor Herbert T. Hays 

Duncan College Preparatory School: Principal Marvin T. Duncan 

Hillsboro High School: Principal John Koen 

Isaac Litton High School: Principal Joe Kidd Brown 

St. Bernard Academy: Sister Mary Aquin 

St. Cecilia Academy: Principal Sister Anne Frances Semmes 

Old Hickory, Du Pont High School: Principal Ronald Eugene Brinkley 

Paris, E. W. Grove High School: Principal Charles Grey Pitner 

Rockwood City Schools: Superintendent Theodore Robert Eutsler 

Springfield High Schools: Principal Philip B. Bell 

Sweetwater, Tennessee Military Institute: President and Superintendent 
C.R. Endsley, Headmaster David N. McQuiddy 

Tyner High School: Principal C. C. Burger 

Union City High School: Principal Thomas Fant Wallace 

Whitehaven High School: Principal F. S. Elliott 


Texas 


Austin High School: Director of Curriculum and Instruction T. 68 Srygley 
Dallas: i 
Highland Park High School: Principal Ben W. Wiseman i 
Jesuit High School: Principal D. Ross Druhan 7 
Galena Park Independent School District: Superintendent Walton Hinds 
Huntsville Public Schools: Superintendent Joseph R. Griggs . 
Orange High School: Assistant Principal Frank W. R. Hubert q 


Port Arthur, Thomas Jefferson High School: Principal William 1 
Killibrew 
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in Antonio, Central Catholic High School: Vice-Principal Theodore 
Joseph Hoeffkew 


in Antonio, Texas Military Institute: Headmaster James Decatur Miller 

: Virginia 

lexandria, George Washington High School: Principal Edgar C. Pruet 
atham, Hargrove Military Academy: President Aubrey H. Camden 
rrisonburg High School: Principal B. L. Stanley 

opewell High School: Principal Cashell Donahoe 


ynchburg Public Schools: Superintendent Paul M. Munro 
ne News High School: Principal Lamar R. Stanley 


ortsmouth, Woodrow Wilson High School: Principal Robert L. Sweeney 
dford High School: Principal Woodrow W. Robinson 

anoke, Jefferson Senior High School: Principal Earl B. Broadwater 

ck Castle, St. Frances de Sales High School: Principal Sister M. 
Madeleine Sophie, Sister Mary Mercedes 

em, Andrew Lewis High School: Principal Maurice Harold Bell 


| 


DELEGATES FROM MEMBER STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


cCall, W. Morrison, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
abama 

encer, W. L., State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama 
nderson, Edward Bruce, State Department of Education, Fort Myers, 
Florida 

nce, Thomas Jackson, State Department of Education, Calhoun, Georgia 
dman, Mark, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 
gers, R. E., State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky 

erz, Robert Ray, State Department of Education, Baton Rouge, 
ouisiana 

ill, B. L., State Department of Education, Brandon, Mississippi 
uchstone, Thompson N., State Department of Education, Jackson, 
ississipp1i 

ghsmith, J. Henry, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
orth Carolina 

on, William D., State Department of Education, Columbia, South 


ce, Robert Roy, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee 
xander, Fred M., State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
k, J. L. Blair, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
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OTHER VISITORS 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas: President William J. Edens: 
Dean D. F. Showalter, Registrar Baird Clinton Keister, Professor Pau: 
Ellsworth Couch 

Ashland Junior College, Ashland, Kentucky: President O. B. Dabney 

Athens College, Athens, Alabama: President Eugene R. Naylor 

Barry College, Miami, Florida: Vice-President Sister Marie Grace, Dear 
Sister M. Dorothy, Professor Sister M. Agnes Cecile 

Blackstone College, Blackstone, Virginia: President John Duncan Riddle 

Bluefield College, Bluefield, Virginia: President Charles L. Harmon 

Brenau College, Gainesville, Georgia: President Josiah Crudup, Dear 
Marion Bruce Thomas 

Campbellsville College, Campbellsville, Kentucky: President W. M 
Caudill 

Central College, Conway, Arkansas: President Robert Lee Whipple 

Christian Brothers College, Memphis, Tennessee: Vice-President Brother 
John Michael, Dean Brother I. Leo, Principal Brother Lawrence David 
Instructor Brother L. Urban, Instructor Brother I. Paulin 

Cumberland University, Lebanon, Tennessee: President Edwin S. Preston. 
Dean Carl H. Witherington 

David Lipscomb College, Nashville, Tennessee: Dean Joel P. Sanders 

Dominican College, New Orleans, Louisiana: Mother General Mary 
Dominic . 

Emmanuel College, Franklin Springs, Georgia: President Thomas Lee 
Aaron 

Gardner-Webb Junior College, Boiling Springs, North Carolina: President 
Philip Lovin Elliot 

Hiwassee College, Madisonville, Tennessee: President D. R. Youell 

Houston, University of: Assistant to the President Walter William Kem: 
merer 

Lee Junior College, Goose Creek, Texas: Dean Walter Rundell 

McMurry College, Abilene, Texas: President Harold G. Cooke 

Marion College, Marion, Virginia: President Henry E. Ahorn 

Martin College, Pulaski, Tennessee: President E. H. Elam, Dean Lewis B 
Van Winkle 

Peace College, Raleigh, North Carolina: President William C. Pressly 

Presbyterian Junior College, Maxton, North Carolina: President Loui 
C. LaMotte 


Sacred Heart Junior College, Cullman, Alabama: President Mother M 
Annunciata 
St. Genevieve-of-the-Pines, Asheville, North Carolina: President Mothe: 


Agnes Sharry, Dean Mother Angela Robinson, Principal 
Margaret Potts, wer” “a 


Pa 
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St. Mary’s Dominican College, New Orleans, Louisiana: Dean Sister 
Mary Clara 

Shenandoah College, Dayton, Virginia: President L. P. Hill 

Shurtleff College, Alton, Illinois: President David Andrew Weaver 

Siena College, Memphis, Tennessee: President Sister Raymunda Cunniff, 
Dean Sister Angeline Cahill, Treasurer Sister Frances Anna Cronig, 
Registrar Sister M. Jeneretta Kelly, Librarian Sister Ester Marie Moore, 
Instructor Sister Anne Mary Tamme, Instructor Sister Albertus Magnus 
Garney, Instructor Sister Catherine Francis, Instructor Sister Jean Clare 

Southern Union College, Wadley, Alabama: President Paul F. Bechtold 

‘Tampa, University of: President E. C. Nance 

Trevecca College, Nashville, Tennessee: President Alex B. Mackey 

University System Center, Atlanta, Georgia: Dean Day Division William 
M. Goldsmith 

Ursuline College, New Orleans, Louisiana: Dean Mother Mary Bernard 
Bonhomme 

Villa Madonna College, Covington, Kentucky: Dean Thomas A. McCarty 

Walker Junior College, Jasper, Alabama: President Carl A. Jesse 

hitworth College, Brookhaven, Mississippi: President Robert Sinclair 

Daniel 

avier University, New Orleans, Louisiana: President Mother Mary 

Agatha, Dean Graduate School, M. C. D’Argonne, Dean Sister Mary 

Francis, Librarian Sister Marie Christine, Secretary Sister M. Augustine 

erican Association of Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C.: Executive 

Secretary J. P. Bogue 

arnegie Corporation of New York: Secretary Robert M. Lester 

ollege and Specialist Bureau, Memphis: Manager George W. Cox 

ommission on Secondary Schools: Secretary Frank C. Jenkins 

ducational Conference of Christian Brothers, Chicago: Secretary General 

Reverend Hugh Elzear 

neral Education Board, New York: Assistant Director Flora M. Rhind 

esuit Education Association, New York: Executive Director Rev. Edward | 

B. Rooney : 

iddle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Philadelphia: 

Fraternal Delegate Dr. E. D. Grizzell 

ississippi Education Association, Jackson: Executive Secretary Floyd C. 

Barnes 

ississippi State Institutions of Higher Learning, Board of Trustees, Jackson: 

Executive Secretary E. R. Jobe 

ational Teacher Placement Service, Chattanooga, Tennessee: Manager 

Roy C. Reynolds 

offsinger, H. G., Bristol, Virginia 


oo) 
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North Carolina Baptist Council on Christian Education, Raleigh: Exec- 
utive Secretary Claude F. Gaddy 

North Central Association of Colleges and Secretary Schools: Fraternal 
Delegate President G. D. Humphrey, University of Wyoming 

Pickett and Hatcher Educational Fund, Columbus, Georgia: Executive 
Secretary Guy E. Snavely, Jr. 

Sisters of Mercy, Cincinnati, Ohio: Mother Provincial Sister Mary 
Emmanuel, Assistant Provincial Sister Mary Alberta 

State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas: Supervisor Teacher 
Education and Certification William M. Beasley, State Director of Negro 
Education Ed McCuistion 

Venable-Brown Company, Inc., Cincinnati, Ohio: George Lorenz Service 


Minutes of the Fifty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Association, Memphis, Tennessee 


DECEMBER 9-13, 1946 


The Commissions on Secondary Schools (December 7-11), on Institutions 
of Higher Education (December 9-11), and on Curricular Problems and 
Research (December 9-11) were in session prior to the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. The reports of these three Commissions will be found on pages 
123-174; 179-186; 192-216 of this issue of the QUARTERLY. 


The official programs of the Association were presented Thursday, De- 
cember 12, and Friday, December 13. Professor W. R. Smithey presided 
at each meeting. 


PROGRAM OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Convention Hall, Peabody Hotel 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1946—9:00 A. M. 


1. Invocation—Rev. Victor Bruegge, Trinity Lutheran Church, Memphis 
2. Welcome Address—The Honorable Sylvanus W. Polk, Mayor of 
) Memphis 

3. Response to Address of Welcome—Supt. H. B. Heidelberg, Clarksdale, 
Mississippi. 

4. Announcements and Appointment of Committees 


5. Address—“‘The Role of College Education in the Developing South”— 
Dean I. F. Lewis, University of Virginia 


6. Address—‘The Role of Teacher Education in the Developing South” 
—President Henry H. Hill, George Peabody College for Teachers 

7. Address—“Problems Facing Secondary Education in the South”—Dr. 

) Fred M. Alexander, State Department of Education, Richmond, 
Virginia 

8. Report of the Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education— 
Dr. Roscoe E. Parker, Professor of English, University of Tennessee 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


The following Committees were appointed by President Smithey: 


ComMITTEE ON NomINATIONS For 
THe YEAR 1947 


President E. M. Gwathney, Converse College 

Professor Moses E. Ligon, University of Kentucky 
President T. H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
Superintendent B. Frank Brown, Gulfport, Mississippi 
Principal Howell Watkins, West Palm Beach High School 


COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


President Doak S. Campbell, Florida State College for Women 

Executive Secretary Floyd C. Barnes, Mississippi Education Association, 
Jackson, Mississippi 

Professor Gladstone H. Yeuell, University of Alabama 


LocaAL COMMITTEE ON RECEPTION 
AnD ENTERTAINMENT 


Principal D. M. Hilliard, Humes High School, Memphis, Tennessee 
Superintendent Ernest C. Ball, Memphis City Schools 
Superintendent Sue Powers, Shelby County Schools 

President J. M. Smith, Memphis State College 

President Charles Diehl, Southwestern 


AUDITING COMMITTEE 


President Curtis V. Bishop, Averett College, Danville, Va. 
Dean Walter Adams, Hardin-Simmons University, Abilene, Texas 
Dr. W. T. Rowland, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Kentucky 


ADDRESS BY IVEY F. LEWIS 


Dean Ivey F. Lewis, of the university of Virginia, presented an exhaustive 
study of “The Role of College Education in the Developing South.” This 


address will be published in an early issue of the SourHERN AssocIATION 
QUARTERLY. | 


ADDRESS BY HENRY H. HILL 


President Henry H. Hill, of George Peabody College for Tenthes force- 
fully discussed “The Role of Teacher Education in the D 


eveloping South.” 
This address also will be published in an an early issue of t Aaa 


he QuARTERLY. 
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ADDRESS BY FRED M. ALEXANDER 


Fred M. Alexander, Director of Secondary Education in the State De- 
artment of Education, Richmond, Virginia, delivered a thoughtful and 
arefully planned address on ‘Problems F acing Secondary Education in 
he South.” This address will be published in full in an early issue of the 
JUARTERLY, probably the May issue. 


PORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WORK CONFERENCES ON 
HIGHER EDUCATION 1941-46 


) Roscor E. PARKER 

) Professor of English, University of Tennessee 

i years ago the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
uthorized the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research and the 
sommission on Institutions of Higher Education to develop coéperative 
udies of current problems in higher education in the South. It was hoped 
at through such codperative studies by members of the Commissions of 
he Association, the faculties of member colleges of the Association, and 
ther interested persons the cause of education in the South would be 
dvanced. 

The annual reports of the Committee on Work Conferences, special Work 
Jonference Reports, and bulletins issued from time to time have given 
etails of the progress of these studies. Since, however, the grant under 
hich the studies have been developed expires on June 30, 1947, and since 
he final report of the Committee is still in process of preparation and will 
ot be published for some months, it is appropriate to present a summary 
port at this time. This report will review only briefly the history of the 
ork of the Committee on Work Conferences. It will deal, for the most 
art, with the present status of the studies and their significance. 

The work of the Committee since its organization in 1941 may be briefly 
mmarized as follows: 

It has sponsored three general work conferences. The first was held at 
he University of the South in 1941, the second at the University of the 
outh in 1942, and the third at Converse College in 1946. A total of 363 
ersons representing 104 institutions participated in these Conferences. 
It has published the preceedings of the first and second work conferences. 
our thousand copies of the Report on the First Work Conference and two 
ousand copies of the Report on the Second Work Conference, in addition to the 
pies distributed through the SouTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY, have 
en distributed throughout the South and other parts of the nation. 

It has rendered financial support or services to six institutional studies. 
It has sponsored a codperative study of several problems of teacher 
ucation and has participated in the work of a number of organizations 
gaged in the study of Southern educational problems. 
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It has supported applications for grants made for special studies of the: 
humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. Reon 

It has promoted and to some extent coérdinated studies by institutional | 
committees in approximately 150 member institutions of the Association. 
More than a thousand faculty members have worked on these committees. . 

It has issued and distributed to all member institutions of the Association, , 
to all institutional committees, and to all participants in work conferences : 
about fifty bulletins on educational activities. 

It has prepared and published a preliminary synthesis of the results of the : 
studies it has sponsored. Nearly a thousand copies of the report, Studies | 
of Higher Education in the. South, have been distributed to administrative 
officers and committees in member institutions of the Association. 

It has arranged for the publication of a final report, including the studies 
developed in the Third Work Conference. 

A few comments may serve to clarify the more significant purposes and. 
procedures motivating these activities. 

The First Work Conference, held on the campus of the University of the: 
South in the summer of 1941, was primarily exploratory. It was the: 
purpose of this conference to discover, if possible, what problems of higher 
education were in immediate need of further study and might contribute 
most to the improvement of education in the South. This conference was 
attended by members of the two sponsoring Commissions and by other 
representatives of secondary and higher education. These participants 
initiated exploratory investigations into the problems of instruction, curri- 
cula, evaluation procedures, guidance, and teacher education. 

The Second Work Conference was held in June, 1942, on the campus of 
the University of the South. Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, then Chancellor 
of Vanderbilt University, was its director. It carried further the exploratory 
studies developed by the first conference and subsequently by many 
institutional committees. Certain notable changes appear in the nature of 
the studies in this second conference. The study of curricular problems 
became ““The Improvement of the Curriculum.” The study of instruction 
was entitled “The Improvement of Instruction.” The report on teacher 
education became “The Responsibility of the Liberal Arts College for the 
Education of Teachers.” The report on guidance became a study of 
“Personal Problems and Services.’? The chapter on evaluation disap" 
peared as a separate entity and one on “Liberal Arts Education” took its 
place. 

The changes in point of view which had taken place through coéperative 
studies in about half of the member institutions of the Association dur 
1941-42 are even more significant than these changes in titles indicate, 
They were changes which had come about in the thinking of administrati 
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mce of these problems to the success of the educational programs in 
sir respective institutions, 

The faculties of these institutions had been stimulated to re-examine 
ir problems and to re-evaluate their procedures and responsibilities, 
ley had accepted in their studies neither authority nor dogma. They 
d applied the research method to some problems encrusted with prejudice 
d tradition. They had recognized the coéperative nature of educational 
cedures, and they had shown a healthy respect for the individual and 
society as well as for new knowledge and new conditions. Significant 
anges were taking place in educational programs and procedures, changes 
tivated from within the institutions and not imposed from without. 
Plans for a third work conference in 1943 were interrupted by the World 
ar. The Committee felt, however, that education in the South would 
fer a great loss if the studies which were already in progress in many 
titutions should come abruptly’ to an end. It therefore took steps to 
tinue to promote these institutional faculty studies and to give them 
e measure of codrdination through publishing and distributing reports 
suggestions from the various committees. In its annual report for 1943, 
refore, the Committee urged the institutions to continue their studies 
to report to the central office of the Committee from time to time the 
Its achieved. It is a remarkable fact that, in spite of wartime difficulties, 
roximately 125 institutional committees continued these codperative 
ies. 

n the meantime, the Committee prepared and distributed from the 
ce of its Executive Secretary a series of monthly bulletins carrying 
mary reports of work in progress, bibliographical items, and other 
erials of possible interest to codperating study groups. 

his procedure continued for three years. During this period enough 
erial had accumulated to enable the Committee to plan for a report on 
work accomplished by these institutional committees and by special 
erative studies which had been developed in the humanities, the social 
nces, and the natural sciences. It therefore invited a group of men 
esenting various areas of learning to assemble and synthesize the results 
ese committee studies, special studies, and collateral studies which had 
going on in other areas. It is a significant fact that not a single person 
ted to participate in this task, despite the extraordinary pressure of duties 
ent to wartime conditions, declined to give freely of his time and his 
gy to this undertaking. 

was discovered that the institutional studies covered not only problems 
ored in the first two work conferences but also a number of others. 
se included faculty activities, post-war educational programs, edu- 
ynal organization and administration, the improvement of scholarship, 
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and relationships between college and community. From these studies th 
Committee and its editorial associates prepared a preliminary report fo 
the use of codperating groups and participants in the third work conferences 
for which plans were in progress. 

This preliminary and summary report was completed and published i: 
April, 1946, as Studies of Higher Education in the South. Its nature and purpos 
were stated in the Preface as follows: 

This is a preliminary report dealing with various phases of higher education, wit 
special reference to the Southern region. It contains an analysis of problems in th 
fields of administration, curriculum, instruction, personnel, library, and in oth« 
areas of education, together with recommendations for the improvement of the pre 
gram. These recommendations are couched in definite terms with a view to focusin 
attention on the problems with which they are concerned. ‘They are tentative i 
nature. No one of the authors had any feeling that the final answer had been founc 
but made definite recommendations in order to force concrete consideration of tk 
ways in which the higher education may be improved. The final report wh ch, 
is hoped, will grow out of this preliminary draft should call for action. This fir 
report is not, therefore, merely a philosophical discussion of the problems which a1 
more or less familiar to all of us, but discussions followed by definite proposals.. 

The collaborators have felt free to go beyond the reports and proposals made els 
where, injecting some of their own ideas in their recommendations. Indeed, the 
have been urged, wherever necessary, to adopt subjective and provocative viewpoint 
The proposals, however, of the several sections, while written by individuals, hax 
been subjected to the criticism of all members of the group; and have been agreed ° 
by them. The report is not, then, a collection of sections written by individu 
members but one which has been prepared coéperatively and approved in gener. 
by the entire group. 


Nearly a thousand copies of this preliminary and tentative report, it wi 
be recalled, were distributed to member institutions of the Association an 
and to committee officers for further study and criticism. Plans were als 
completed for holding a third and final work conference under the preser 
authorization and grant at Converse College, South Carolina, July 23-3 
1946. Fortunately, the Conference of Deans of Southern Graduate Schoo 
met concurrently with the members of the Work Conference on Highe 
Education and worked coéperatively as a vital part of the Conference. - 
summary report on this conference of 138 participants has been publishe 
elsewhere and need not here be reviewed in detail. 1; 

The members of the conference agreed in general to accept as a poi 
of departure the various chapters published in Studies of Higher Educati 
in the South. This, it is believed, is significant for the following reason 
The summary already given of the contents of this volume indicated vel 
definite shifts in emphases and in interests between 1941-42 and 194 
Some of these shifts in point of view had been indicated already in { 
reports of the 1942 conference. But the studies which had accumulated | 
1945 showed definitely that the attention of those groups which had ¢ 
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nued their codperative studies had shifted from isolated and somewhat 
ostract problems to more inclusive and unified conceptions of education. 
would be interesting to know just how these changes in point of view 
ume about. Perhaps this is impossible to discover, but there is some 
fidence that they developed through codperative attacks upon institu- 
onal problems by those who represented a variety of points of view and 
ere motivated by a common desire to improve the educational programs 
| their institutions. Continuous and thoughtful study seems to have 
mvinced members of these committees that educational problems do not 
cist in isolation but in relation to other problems and procedures. Further- 
ore, their experiences seem to have convinced them that the successful 
thievement of valid educational objectives demands not only the best 
forts of individuals and departments and colleges but also codperative 
ilization of all the resources of institutions. The resulting point of view 
that which motivates what Bacon called ““The Advancement of Learning.” 


Since the final report on work conference studies will, according to present 
ans, be published within the next few months, only a few important 
dings of the 1946 work conference may be briefly reported at this time. 
d these findings, be it remembered, must be stated out of context. 


One recurring theme in these studies is the necessity for the improvement 
the quality of education offered in the colleges and graduate schools of 
South. To this end it is urged that selfish and wasteful competition be 
andoned, that higher education be closely related to the life of the South, 
d that a peculiar responsibility of the member institutions of higher 
cation of this Association is the stimulation and financial support of 
olarship and research on Southern problems. It is further urged that 
se institutions give serious attention to the selection and education of 
chers who will enter the profession with both broad and sound general 
cation and effective special professional education. These teachers 
st be “men and women who can guide, stimulate, and invigorate the 
s of young people and interpret, vitalize, and illuminate learning,” 
h in secondary schools and in colleges. 

ut teachers who love learning and delight in teaching on the higher level 
be secured and held, it is stated, only by those institutions whose policies 
vide for democratic operation, security of tenure, satisfactory working 
ditions, sound programs of learning, and the general welfare of both 
ty and students. Futhermore, educational institutions must provide 
such student guidance and assistance as will meet special needs and 
tribute to the achievement of general educational objectives. They 
t also develop unified programs of learning through which both general 
special education alike contribute to the development of cultivated 
onalities, responsible citizens, and competent members of the professions. 
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There is general agreement that the humanities, the natural sciences, an¢ 
the social sciences constitute the ériviwm of liberal education. There : 
agreement that general education is the joint responsibility of those : ii 
teach and administer these three areas of learning. And there is agreemer 
that this responsibility can be best discharged through collaboration anf 
codperation among the faculties of these three divisions. There is lee 
agreement, however, concerning the values of divisional organization anr 
integrated or survey courses. There is not, it is argued, a sufficient suppb 
of adequately prepared teachers to insure the successful achievement of tk] 
objectives of such courses. Graduate schools are therefore urged to giv) 
immediate attention to such revisions of their programs as may be necessan 
to insure the preparation of an adequate supply of able teachers for suc 
programs of education as may be developed to meet new and changir 
conditions, 

The wise use of libraries in all instructional programs, it is agreed, is tk 
joint responsibility of administrators, librarians, and teachers. Ways ar 
means for discharging this responsibility are clearly outlined. Methods : 
improving qualitative standards in higher education are also spelled out | 
some detail. These involve the selection of students for admission to colleg: 
the use of appropriate tests before and after admission, the development : 
a college atmosphere conducive to learning, and the improvement 
teaching. 

Suggestions are offered for the improvements of relationships betwee 
colleges and their communities. Some of these suggestions involve pri 
vision for more educational types of contact between students and communi 
life, education for effective and wholesome citzenship in-service educatid 
not only for teachers but also for industrial and professional and o 
adult workers, and codperation between educational institutions and i 
community agencies. 

When the report of the work sponsored by the Committee on Wox 
Conferences and developed through the codperative efforts of hundreds ; 
faculty members is published, it will become even more obvious than tht 
brief summary has indicated that this first phase of codperative studies 3 
higher education in the South has brought about results not foreseen evé 
by those men of vision who inaugurated the Work Conferences on High 
Education. It will reveal that the foundation has been laid upon which! 
better educational program may be built. And this report, it is hope 
will furnish the blue-print or general plan, however much it may need to 
adapted and modified here and there, for the building which must t 
place within the next decade or two. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume that the blue-print is final 
handbook written, and that the codperative study of problems in hi 
education in the South should now come to a close. This was full 


. 
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ygnized by those who participated in the Work Conference of 1946. They 
nsed the need for action by institutions of higher education and for certain 
iditional and continuing studies which they have recommended that this 
ssociation sponsor. Recommendations for meeting this need are now in 
¢ hands of the Commissions and the Executive Committee for such action 
| they may see fit or be able to take. But it would be unjust to the many 
culty members who have labored on institutional committees and to those 
ho worked long hours before and during the work conferences—indeed, it 
ould be unfair to the future of higher education—not to record here some 
their aspirations and hopes. 

In order that these codperative studies may not come to an abrupt end, 
is recommended that the Association provide “for periods of deliberative 
scussion of common problems in education in the South between the 
nual meetings of the Association” as a continuation of the work confer- 
ce method of codperative study. 

Since no system of education can rise above the level of the teachers upon 
om all education depends, it is also recommeded that the Association use 
influence to improve the morale and prestige of the teaching profession, 
at member colleges of the Association find and adopt methods for the 
jection of better candidates for teaching certificates, and that state depart- 
ents of education re-examine their certification standards with a view 
the selection and certification of better candidates for the teaching 
ofession. More extensive and effective use of in-service education for 
chers and a joint study by various active organizations of the education 
teachers for elementary schools are also favored. Such a study, it is 
ped, will be as effective in improving the education of elementary teachers 
the codperative study directed by Dr. R. E. Jaggers and published as A 
ified Program of Teacher Education and Certification in the Southern States has 
bn in improving the education of teachers for secondary schools. It is 
ther recommended that this Association develop a codperative study “‘of 
ns and programs of general education in the colleges and universities of 
} nation for the purpose of guiding the institutions of the South in formu- 
ng their own programs.” 

Because of keen interest in the various types of survey and integrated 
hrses and the lack of both standardized outlines for and objective eval- 
tions of these courses, it is recommended that the Association sponsor a 
dy of such courses “both within and among the natural sciences, the 
jmanities, and the social sciences.” It is recognized that such a study 
ist include the preparation of teachers for these courses as well as the most 
ctive methods developed or to be developed for their organization. 


se problems would, of course, involve work in both the colleges and the 
‘ 


duate schools. 
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It is a matter of concern to librarians and teachers alike that libraries iri 
the South be improved in personnel, in resources, and in their mor | 
effective use. It is, therefore, recommended that the Commission on Inj 
stitutions of Higher Education create a standing committee to study ward 
and means of making the library a “vital factor in the functioning of < 
sound educational system.” 

These and other proposals not here recorded strongly indicate that the 
faculties of the colleges and universities of the South fully realize mH 
although they have designed a plan and laid the foundation for an improvee| 
educational structure, they have not yet completed the building. They 
have, however, learned what materials must go into the structure. They} 
have also learned how to work together, what to build for, and some of tha} 
rewards to be won by finishing what has been begun. They will bo} 
supported in their efforts to initiate programs of action in their institu) 
tions by the publication of their achievements under the sponsorship of the 
Committee on Work Conferences on Higher Education. But since tha 
Committee expires during the coming year with the expiration of the granq 
under which it works, it now urges that ways and means be found whereby 
the member institutions of this Association, and their faculties, may cons} 
tinue to move forward in the work they have begun: ‘“‘Codperative efforiy 
in advancing the cause of education in the South.” 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1946—2:00 P. M. 


1. Invocation—Rev. R. Paul Caudill, First Baptist Church, Memphis 
2. Announcements 


3. Address—‘More Effective Instruction in Colleges and Universities ink 
the South’”—Dr. O. C. Carmichael, President, Carnegie Foundation, 
for the Advancement of ‘Teaching : 

4. Address—‘Changes in American Education Essential to ‘World Under] 
standing and Peace”—Dr. George F. Zook, President Americar 
Council on Education a 

5. Address—‘Problems Facing Graduate Education in the South”—Dp 
John Clark Jordan, Dean of the Graduate School, University 0. 
Arkansas a 


6. Election of Officers 


7. Report of the Southern Associa ion’s Fraternal Delegate to the Middl 


States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools—Dr. Holl a 
Holton, Duke University 


8. Report of the Southern Association’s Delegate to the College Entrani 


Examination Board—Dr. S. J. McCallie, McCallie School, Chatt 
nooga, Tennessee 
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ADDRESS BY O.C. CARMICHAEL 


O. C. Carmichael, President of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advance- 
nent of Teaching, delivered a well-reasoned and inspiring address on 
‘More Effective Instruction in Colleges and Universities in the South.” 
his address will be published in full in an early issue of THE SouTHERN 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY, probably in the May issue. 


ADDRESS BY GEORGE F. ZOOK 


Dr. George F. Zook, President of the American Council on Education, 
lelivered an instructive and interesting address on “Changes in American 
Education Essential to World Understanding and Peace.” His address 
will appear in an early issue of THE SourHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. 


ADDRESS BY JOHN CLARK JORDAN 


Dr. John Clark Jordan, Dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Arkansas, outlined in detail certain problems of the graduate schools in an 
address entitled, ‘‘Problems Facing Graduate Education in the South.” 
This address will appear in an early issue of THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1946 


our Committee on Nominations has the following report to make: 


It recommends for President of the Association, President Doak S. 
Mampbell, Florida State College for Women. 
ther Nominations: 
For Vice President, Chancellor J. D. Williams, University of Mississippi 
For Second Vice President, Principal W. R. Webb, The Webb School, 
Bell Buckle, Tennessee 
For Executive Committee: 
Father P. H. Dagneau, Marist College, Atlanta, Georgia 
Registrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


Note: Professor William R. Smithey, retiring President of the Associ- 
tion, automatically becomes a member of the new Executive Committee. 


Respectuflly submitted, 
E. M. GwaTuney, Chairman 


Motion was made, seconded, and passed that the report of the Nominating 
fommittee be accepted and that the Secretary be instructed to cast a 
Inanimous vote for those nominated for the Association to serve as officers 
the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for the 


ming year. 
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Dr. Holland Holton, of Duke University, as fraternal delegate from the / 
Southern Association to the Middle States Association of Colleges and4 
Secondary Schools made the following report. 


REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION’S FRATERNAL 
DELEGATE TO THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


In accordance with the appointment of the Executive Committee of thes 
Association I attended the Sixtieth Annual Convention of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools November 29-30 just past.: 
The experience was enjoyable, and I appreciate very much the opportunity 
of attending as your representative. The meetings of the Convention were: 
most fruitful and instructive. 

The Middle States Association has slightly fewer members than ourg 
Association, and there are some differences in the organization of the two4 
groups. For example, the compact area that Association serves enables J 
the Commission to meet well in advance—two weeks at the least, prepare 4 
their reports for the Annual Convention, circularize the membership, and i 
come to the meeting ready to act with the full knowledge of everyone i 
interested. For example, again, the Commission on Secondary Schools i 
presented a complete re-writing of the Standards for Secondary Schools 3 
that had thus been prepared, and the report was unanimously adopted. 
The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education presented a far- 4 
reaching proposal shifting emphasis from minimum standards to a thorough i 
evaluation of each college and university at least once in twelve years— 4 
somewhat after the manner of our evaluation of member-schools—that was § 
adopted with spirited discussion and possibly as many as two negative votes. . 
The Association also raised dues for member-schools from ten to fifteen 
dollars annually and for colleges and universities from ten dollars to a scale : 
approximating our own. They elected Miss Margaret Corwin, a member 
of the Rutgers faculty, president of the Association for next year—the second || 
woman in the history of the organization. The first served twenty-nine - 
years ago. Hi 

Certain differences in the organization of the Middle States and Southe M 
Association stand out. For example, the Middle States Association has no », 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research. It also has only nine: 
members, in addition to the President and Secretary of the Association } 
ex officio, on the Commission on Secondary Schools, and only twelve in 
addition to the President and Secretary ex officio on the Commission on Higher : 
Institutions. The Association has, also, the custom of electing members 0 


long service to honorary membership on the Commission when their ter : 
expire. 


\wile 
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The report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, 
hich was adopted by the Association, is so interesting and timely for our 
vn Association that I submit it in full tor inclusion in our minutes. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education has asked for this time on 
€ Association’s program to present for discussion a proposal for changes in proced- 
es in the accrediting of higher institutions. The proposed procedures differ in 
iportant respects from those now being followed by your Commission, differ, in 
ct, so much as to affect all higher institutions in the Association if and when they 
come effective. 

The Commission desires to have its proposals thoroughly understood and agreed 
9on before any move is made to implement them. I am authorized to say that a 
bstantial dissent on the motion to approve will be construed as calling for a mail 
illot of the membership. The Commission does not wish to act on any program 
which the Association does not give full support. 

The proposal is essentially a shift of emphasis in accrediting procedures from main- 
nance of minimum standards to the improvement of institutions of all types and on 
l levels. 

As a first step in accomplishing this shift, the standards have been studied and re- 
wed by a committee under the chairmanship of Commissioner J. Hillis Miller. 
revised set of standards has been drafted for further study. In this revision in- 
ased emphasis is placed on strength and competence of faculty and administration, 
student advisement and guidance, and on the cohesiveness of the institution for 
purpose of education. 

As a second step in accomplishing the shift, a complete visitation program is 
anned to cover all higher institutions in the Association’s membership. 

the third, and in the view of many Commission members, the most important 
p in the shift of emphasis, it is planned to draw on staffs of all member institutions 
volunteers to staff the visitation committees. These committees should make it 
ible for the Commission to have before it detailed, analytical, and helpful reports 
ich will be of real value to the institutions visited. At the same time membership 
the committees should provide excellent opportunities for interchange of experi- 
e between institutions as well as a training ground for future commission members. 
‘o bring this program into historical focus it is well to recall that the accrediting 
ivities of this Association are little more than twenty-five years old. They began 
en, with the first flush of institutional expansion after World War I, regional 
ing found an obvious need in this area for the establishment and maintenance 
inimum standards for higher education. 

e movement in this Association coincided roughly in time with similar actions 
e Southern Association and the North Central Association. The Association of 
erican Universities had already engaged itself in accrediting through its accept- 
of responsibility for publishing the so-called accepted list, originally based on 
Carnegie list. 

e three regional associations adopted a set of standards commonly referred to 
he American Council on Education Standards since they had been agreed upon 
conference held under the auspicies of that organization. The Association of 
erican Universities while it did not adopt a set of fixed principles adhered in 
eral to the American Council standards and added another criterion, that of 
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go 


demonstrated institutional success in preparing students for advanced study in grad 
uate, professional, and research institutions. 
_ The principles and practices laid down in the early twenties were followed by ac 
crediting organizations without substantial change for the next fifteen years. AL 
though criticized as formal, inflexible, and offering neither incentive nor opportunity i 
for experimentation and research in higher education, they nevertheless had thai 
important result of making possible the identification and listing of institutions which 
had attained and maintained at least minimum levels of excellence with respect tet} 
libraries, financial support, faculty training, faculty security, entrance requirementi 
and graduation requirements. In the early thirties when these minimum levels haa| 
been reached by the majority of higher institutions there began a movement, led by 
the North Central Association, away from the fixed and definite minimum standard: 
of the nineteen-twenties toward the objective of accrediting an institution in term) 
of its attainment of its purpose. This program in its operation became a programy 
of accreditation in terms of means and norms rather than of minima. The Nor 
Central Association went extensively into the collection of data to serve as a basis 
for ranking institutions with respect to their relative standing on a number of separats 
criteria, a procedure very similar to that now followed by this Association’s Commisij 
sion on Secondary Schools. These data, studied with reference to an institutionsij 
announced objectives, provided a basis for a judgment on the success with which ani 
institution was carrying out its objectives. 
The obvious good sense of the North Central Association’s plan had its effect on] 
the criteria for accreditation established by other associations. This Associationiy 
the Southern Association and the Association of American Universities all revisec} 
their published standards during the years 1935-40 to place greater emphasis on they 
functioning of institutions as a whole in the attainment of their purposes and less on 
compliance with fixed requirements. There were, of course, variations in practic 
as between accrediting agencies resulting in some agencies accrediting more types 0 
institutions than did others, but the printed standards of all were essentially similaid 
in intent and often in wording. 
The standards under which your Commission now operates were adopted in theis| 
present form in 1941. They are standards which as already stated have emphasizec} 
the functioning of institutions as a whole and have made almost no mention of fixe ce 
requirements. In the judgment of your Commission they have been a clear ana 
Be, Sho ae pe bee cetera, the operation of any institution) 
: y have been unenforceable. 


They have been unenforceable for a variety of reasons. One, of course, is tht 
disruption brought by the war which has made any accrediting activity diffi t] 
But even more important than any specific disruption has been a whole complex 0} 
reasons centering on the fact that general principles require specific enforcem ti 
This meant that compliance with standard number one or two or three could A 
reasonably be asked without producing the criterion of compliance. ‘The crite iz 
could not be produced without normative data regarding practice in the area coverece 


orced ex gathering and visitation touc 
all institutions. Unfortunately, your Commission has had neither funds nor 


sonnel to undertake such a program, As a result it has been forced to give di 
portionate share of attention to that group of institutions best described i a 
These are the institutions which by reason of deficiencies in either fin ra 
ministration have had noticeable and in some cases continuing difficulties in meal 
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1e goals they have set for themselves. These difficulties have taken positive form 
1 inadequate training of faculty, low faculty salaries, poor equipment, starved 


braries, low entrance requirements, high student mortality and rapid staff turn- 
ver. 


As a result of this uneven concentration of effort your commission has been unable 
) evolve from its present standards any statement of norms or any compilation of 
est educational practice which it can publish for general distribution. It is to 
emedy this inability to make available the results of twenty-five years of experience 
1 accrediting that your commission presents to you a program calling for radical 
hanges in the accrediting procedure. This program consists of three distinct pro- 
osals and a revised scale of costs. 


The first proposal is a plan for visitation which will cover the entire higher in- 
itutional membership of the Association every twelve years. This will call for be- 
ween fifteen and twenty visitations a year on a regular schedule drawn up by the 
ommission and made known to institutions well in advance of visits. Early em- 
hasis will be laid on visits to the larger institutions. The purpose of these visita- 
ions will be to examine institutional practices. It is planned that inspection re- 
orts will be available to institutions. 


The second proposal is to use the data gathered by inspections as a basis for estab- 
shing criteria, restating principles and standards, and, as rapidly as possible, for 
he preparation of pamphlets, each treating one defined field of higher education in 
erms of current practices, recent developments, and problems for study, with an 
notated bibliography for the benefit of the studious. 


The third proposal is to use the visitation committees and the accumulation of 
ata as an opportunity for bringing to a number of staff and faculty members drawn 
‘om institutional membership the experience of serving on a visitation committee 

d of participating in the appraisal of an institution other than its own. It is 
lanned that the visitation committees will be formed by designating one commission 
ember as chairman of the committee and impowering him to select as his assistants 
ecialists drawn from the membership of the Association. ‘These specialists will 
ork under the direction of their chairman in the preparation of the report, but the 
tual preparation and presentation of the report will be a duty for the chairman. 
heir number will vary with the size and complexity of the institutions to be visited, 
t will be no smaller than two. They will receive no specific honoraria but their 
enses will be paid. It is hoped that they will find the experience of visitation to 
an honorarium and that some at least may find the work so interesting as to bring 
em to active membership on the Commission. 

It is further hoped that one of the chief benefits of the program may be the in- 
rchange of knowledge and experiences between institutional administrators coming 
a result of these visits. Naturally, too, it is hoped that the results of careful, com- 
irehensive examination will be of service to the entire institutional membership. 
ere are, for example, many splendid institutions within the Association that are, 
reason of isolation and self content, failing to do the work of which they are cap- 
le. Certainly an examination would be genuinely serviceable to such institutions § 
Naturally there is widespread interest in the cost of so ambitious seeming a pro- 
am. It is believed that this can be kept relatively low. An institution will have 
oO main items in its costs, as follows: 

1. The expenses of the visiting committee, ordinarily calculated to be not over | 
00.00, but of course considerably larger for those institutions requiring ten to 
een man-days to complete a visit. Such visits might run up to $300.00. 
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2. An inspection fee of $125.00. 

With the foregoing as a lengthy preamble, the Secretary of the Commission on | 
Institutions of Higher Education brings to you a recommendation from the Commis- . 
sion which if adopted means that each higher institution within the Association will | 
be visited at least once every twelve years by a committee representing the Commis- - 
sion on Institutions of Higher Education. The visitation will cost from $200,00 to 
$500.00, for fees and expenses depending on size, complexity and location of the in- . 
stitution, In return for its expenditure each institution will have available to it a 
thorough inspection report and the privilege of sending its staff members to other 
institutions as visitation committee members. : 


The ‘Proposed Standards for Secondary Schools,” which were adopted || 
as presented, are also reproduced in full here. They state all standards as 
general principles, to be applied to each school by the Commission on : 
Secondary Schools. Compare, for example “Standard Five” on “The: 
Library” with our specific minima stated in the Southern Association | 
standard on libraries. Consider also “Standard Six” on “The School , 
Staff? with our careful spelling out of minimum salaries, minimum train- » 
ing of teachers, maximum teaching loads, and the like. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS MIDDLE 
STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Proposed Standards for Secondary Schools 


I. The School’s Philosophy 


Standard One.—lIt is essential for each secondary school to have a carefully formu- | 
lated educational philosophy. This philosophy should be concerned with the full 
development of human personality in harmony with the spirit and principles of / 
American democracy. Within the limits of this ideal, each school should be free to 
determine its own philosophy. ‘This philosophy should be made explicit in a state- 
ment of definite objectives, determined by the needs and demands of youth and 
community. 
II, The Educational Program 


A. Program of Studies: Standard Two.—Each school should offer a carefully, planned 
program of studies, consistent with its stated philosophy and objectives. This pro- 
gram should provide for the experiences necessary to the development of the whole 
personality of each individual. ‘The planning of this program should be a continu- 
ous coéperative enterprise of all staff members guided by competent leadership. — 
Use should be made of all available resources, including the advice of professional _ 
and other agencies. The program should be designed to suggest appropriate ob- 


jectives, means of attainment, and methods of appraisal. 
4 


j 


cr gly in responsibility for the s 
and appraisal of the activity program and its outcomes. Abun 
ant opportunity should be provided for exercising and appraising leadership ant 


lection, organization, 
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or discovering and cultivating interests and developing latent talents. Continued 


efforts should be made to coérdinate the pupil activity program with the other phases 
of the educational program. : 


* Guidance Service: Standard Four——Each school should have an organized and 
coérdinated guidance service to aid pupils in meeting educational, vocational, 
health, moral, social, civic, and personal problems. While such a program should 
provide the services of qualified counselors, each staff member should share the re- 
sponsibility for both formal and informal guidance. 


III. The Library 


Standard Five.—Each school should have a library which is the center for resource 
aterial for every aspect of the school program. There should be a professionally 
ape staff, and an adequate collection of books, periodicals, auditory and visual 
ids, and other resource material. These facilities should be effectively used in the 
unctioning of the educational program. 


IV. The School Staff 


tandard Six.—Each school should have a professional staff, well qualified in health, 
ersonality, and character, and competent in various fields of educational and re- 
ated services. Staff members should have a sympathetic understanding of youth 
d a desire to continue professional growth. The staff should be adequate in num- 
er and adequately paid. It should be a coéperating group motivated by common 
deals, working together to attain the objectives of the school. In addition, each 
cheol should have a suitable number of employees for non-professional services. 


V. School Plant. 


tandard Seven.—The school plant should be in larmony with the philosophy of the 
chool and be suited to the attainment of its objectives. It should include ample 
d attractive grounds and be pleasing in design. It should assure the health and 
afety of its occupants, and be economical in operation and maintenance. 


VI. Administration 


tandard Eight.—The principal or headmaster, although accountable to higher au- 
orities, should be the responsible head and professional leader of the school in 
very respect. He should interpret to his board of control and to his constituency 

e place of the school in the life of the community. The board of ‘control should be 
esponsible for the determination of policy and for the approval of appointments and 
penditures. Under no circumstances should the board perform the functions of 
e educational administrator. 


VII. School and Community Relations 


tandard Nine.—School and community relations are of major importance in the de- 
elopment of a good secondary school. An appropriate program for promoting 
ffective relations between school and the community should be maintained and 
mstantly improved. 


Dr. Spencer J. McCallie, of the McCallie School, as the Southern Associ- 
tion’s fraternal delegate to the College Entrance Examination Board gave 
e following report. 
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REPORT OF THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION’S DELEGATE 
TO THE COLLEGE EXAMINATION BOARD, NEW 
YORK CITY, OCTOBER 30, 1946 


I was unable to attend the spring meeting of the College Board, due to 
its close proximity to our own meeting in March, but I did attend the very ° 
much more important meeting of October 3o of this year at Columbia | 
University. 

There were several matters of great interest brought up. As most of you | 
no doubt know, the College Entrance Examination Board has been des- » 
ignated the official representative of the Navy, to give tests this coming | 
January 18 for the selection of students to the Naval Reserve Officers | 
Training Corps and the Naval Aviation College Program. This is the most : 
liberal program that has ever been undertaken in the history of this country | 
to expand our naval forces without the enlargement of the Naval Academy. ; 
The College Board will make out the examinations and will handle all 
details connected with the examinations in order that several thousand 
students may be selected for further training at the expense of the United 
States Government. The students eligible for this training will receive 
uniforms, complete tuition fees, and textbooks, plus $600.00 a year for the four 
years, to cover complete training, making them eligible at the end of the 
four years, if successful, for junior officers in the Navy. The designation of 
the College Entrance Examination Board as the examining agent is further 
evidence of the growing importance of the College Entrance Examination 
Board as the examining body of the United States. Already the Board is 
giving tests for some of the soft drink companies and other nationally known 
business concerns, to outstanding students seeking scholarships for college. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the entire meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board was the suggestion from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching that there be a closer union on 
the part of all testing agencies, especially the four great agencies known 
as the College Entrance Examination Board, the Educational Records 
Bureau, the Committee on Measurement and Guidance of the American 
Council on Education, and the Graduate Records Office of the Carnegie 
Foundation. The proposals and suggestions of the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching are much too long and intricate for me to 
go into the details. In brief, the Carnegie Foundation has come to “the 
unanimous conclusion that the interests of American education could best 
be served by the creation of a single co-operative testing agency within t ; 
functions now being carried on by the existing non-profit agencies, which 
would be continued and expanded on a unified basis. The Committee 
further concluded that an independent organization could not maintai 
the most fruitful contacts with the whole scope of American educatio 
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yithout being affiliated with an agency that represented all participants in 
he testing programs for schools and colleges. The Committee believed 
hat the American Council on Education was the only agency so repre- 
sentative.” 
The College Entrance Examination Board was requested to unite with 
he other agencies and become an integral part of a greater body known as 
he American Council on Education under the auspices of the Carnegie 
‘oundation for the Advancement of Teaching. Several members of the 
uarnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching were at the College 
oard meeting and spoke in favor of this movement, especially Dr. James 
. Conant of Harvard, Dr. Edmund E. Day of Cornell, and Dr. Harold 
- Dodds of Princeton. Dr. John Stalnaker, formerly executive officer 
f the College Entrance Examination Board and now a member of the 
oard representing the University of California, spoke strongly against 
ny amalgamation or consolidation that would impair the usefulness of the 
ollege Board or its close contacts with its present constituent members and 
e secondary schools. While no vote was taken and only a discussion, 
ith the desire that it lay over for future consideration, it was evident from 
€ voices on the floor that the College Entrance Examination Board is not 
illing to go out of business or to subordinate itself to some other agency. 
t is too early yet to say what will be the outcome, but I am of the opinion 
at the College Board will seek some sort of set-up that will permit an 
terlocking directorate and a closer co-operation and elimination of un- 
ecessary overlapping, but will not consent to a complete reorganization 
at would make it a minor agency under some other body. In any event, 
e discussions on the floor were most interesting and most enlightening. 
At the noon luncheon we had as our speaker Senator Fulbright of the 
tate of Arkansas. While he referred to the Fulbright Bill that would 
ermit students from Europe to come to American colleges to be educated 
t of the funds created by the sale of American supplies aboard, he took 
p most of the time discussing an American educator in politics. It was 
interesting and humorous speech, as well as an informative one. 
take it for granted that my hearers realize the importance of the Ful- 
right Bill and will do whatever they think best to see that it is carried or 
jected. There was no action taken on it at the meeting, nor did Senator 
ulbright ask that any be taken. He simply spoke about it and then went 
, as I mentioned above, to other details. 
Another interesting feature that I might mention was the fact that Greek 
ill be restored to the College Entrance Examination Board examinations 
mmencing April, 1948. Italian will also be added at that time. These 
© examinations will be given only in the April examinations. The 
ollege Board now gives four examinations a year, one in April, one in 
ne, one the latter part of August, and one in December. There was 
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some discussion as to the advisability of dropping one of these examinations, 
If this is done, I imagine it will be the August examination, as many college 
now prefer the December examination over the April one. At present, 
however, the April examination is much the largest. | 

Since the College Entrance Examination Board has a reserve fund of 
around three quarters of a million dollars and is easily paying its own way: 
with an income considerably in excess of expense, it is not likely that thisi 
body will go out of existence in the near future or that it will subordinate: 
itself to any other agency. It has done an outstanding work in elevating; 
scholastic standards throughout the country and its future is assured. [ 
wish it were possible for more members of our Southern Association to) 
become members of this excellent organization and take a greater part in) 
its development. 

It has been a pleasure, Mr. President, to represent the Southern Associ-| 
ation in the College Board for ten years, and I am happy to be able to make 
this report. 


ANNUAL BANQUET: THURSDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1946—6:00 P. M. 


ConvENTION HALL, PEABopy HOTEL 


Invocation—Rev. William Sanders, St. Mary’s Cathedral, Memphis 

Music—The Bartlett High School Band, Bartlett, ‘Tennessee 

President’s Address— 

. Address—President G. D. Humphrey, University of Wyoming 

. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

6. Greetings from the Fraternal Delegate of the North Central Associ- 

ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
7. Address—‘The Lost Elements in Southern Education”—Dr. Spencer 
J. McCallie, McCallie School, Chattanooga ,Tennessee 


ot ae 


President William R. Smithey explained that as president of the Associ- 
ation he was entirely willing to waive his opportunity to make a presidential 
address and hoped that some of his successors in the years to come would 
ponder and follow his example. He yielded his time to President G. Duke 
Humphrey who served as president of the Association during the Wat 
years when regular meetings could not be held. 


ADDRESS BY G. D. HUMPHREY 


Dr. Humphrey, now President of the University of Wyoming, devotec 
his address to a plea for education, with especial reference to the Sou 
under the title, ‘““Education an Essential Investment.” This address w! 
be published in an early number of the SourHERN AssocIATION QUARTER 


President Humphrey, as fraternal delegate from the North Central 
sociation made the following remarks. 
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ADDRESS OF THE FRATERNAL DELEGATE FROM THE 
NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 


As fraternal delegate from the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
y Schools, it gives me pleasure to bring you greetings from that Association. It 
‘ms a little odd that in 194g I served as fraternal delegate from the Southern As- 
siation to the North Central Association, and now, in 1946, I am serving as frater- 
| delegate from the North Central Association to the Southern Association. 
The North Central Association, as you know, is organized very much on the same 
mciples as the Southern Association. I shall have to admit that I have not had 
portunity to learn a great deal about the inner workings of the North Central 
sociation, having attended only one meeting since I went to Wyoming. Perhaps 
vill never be as familiar with it as I was with the Southern Association. Never- 
less, it is a source of genuine pleasure to me to bring you greetings from the high 
.ools and colleges that make up the North Central Association. 
The preliminary work for the organization of the North Central Association of 
lleges and Secondary Schools was done in 1894 by such leaders in education as 
es B. Angell, then President of the University of Michigan, William Rainey 
per, President of the University of Chicago, and others. The Association was 
nded on March 29-30, 1895, and today it is the largest and one of the most in- 
ntial associations in America. 
he chief business with which the North Central Association is concerned at this 
e is the same as yours—that of planning an educational program in the colleges 
universities that will adequately provide for the tremendous enrollment of stu- 
ts and that of developing the high school programs to help in meeting the per- 
ing questions and problems that face the youth of today. We feel, as you do, 
t only by constant effort will we be able to keep step with the rapid movements 
t spell progress and peace. 
he history of the North Central Association indicates that the Association is 
tined in the future to play a very important part in the development of the coun- 
by inclusion within its program of endeavor a greater range of educational in- 
sts than ever before. They will be concerned not only with academic problems 
also with problems not pertaining to formal school work and administration. 
ther words, the Association’s time and effort will be concerned with the social, 
llectual, and economic welfare of its entire constituency. : : 
hgain let me say that I appreciate the privilege and the opportunity of being with 
|, of seeing many of my friends in this Association, and of extending to you the 
btings and best wishes of the North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
| Schools. 


THE LOST ELEMENTS IN SOUTHERN EDUCATION 


SPENCER J. McCat..ig 
McCallie School, Chattanooga, Tennessee 


have been requested by our President, Dr. William R. Smithey of the 
iversity of Virginia, to speak on “Lost Elements in Southern Education.” 
is a big order. I am going to confine myself to my own recollections; 
not intend to go back of 1880, and I wish to assure you that that is 
tching my memory. I make this statement in spite of the fact that Dr. 

Ligon has stated that I am the last white man scalped west of the 
gheny Mountains. Those who know Dr. Ligon best know that he is a 
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great joker and is inclined to exaggerate. To speak frankly, I do not 
‘think that he made a correct statement and I do not believe myself what he; 
said, in spite of the fact that I have a high admiration for Dr. Ligon. 

Since education comes from people and in turn affects people, I am: 
going to start my talk with the men and women that I remember from 1880) 
on. The first impression that I have of the men of that period is that most; 
of them wore long beards. This is certainly true up to about 1886 or 1887. 
They also wore boots. I remember quite well a distinguished judge in 
Chattanooga who died about 1890 that never wore a pair of shoes in his 
life. In addition to the beard, which gave them a very formal—and also) 
a formidable—look, they wore long Prince Albert coats. To say that I 
was awed by these men is to put it mildly. The discipline at that time was 
strict, and the behavior of the students was subdued. There is one thing 
that hasn’t changed very much; when I got a whipping at school and my 
tather heard about it, I got another at home. ‘That made two whippings.: 
Today when a student gets a whipping at school, the parent hears about it 
and, in turn, beats up the teacher. Still the same two whippings, with 
a shift in emphasis. 


The next thing I remember about those men and women in the school- 
room is that they taught very few subjects, but what they taught they taught 
very thoroughly. Also, much of the arithmetic that I learned in those days 
was mental arithmetic, and I took great pleasure in solving the complicated 
problems that would stump the average boy of today, who depends on pencil 
and paper for everything that he does. 


Webster’s Blueback Speller was thoroughly digested; the alphabet was 
taught, and each word was pronounced by syllables and then spelled 
according to syllables. For instance, it was Con-stan-ti-no-ple. After it 
was pronounced syllable by syllable and spelled correctly, it was pronounced 
as a whole. Today, some are not even taught the alphabet, and very few 
are taught proper pronunciation. The result is that we have even lost 
the word, and I can not find Constantinople on the map. That is what 


happens when we lose the proper pronunciation and spelling; the thing 
itself disappears. 


May I go back to the women of that time? I am much too modest a man 
to go into all the details of their dress, nor do I have the proper vocabulary 
to start next to the skin and come out. But I can state this: they wore 
three times as many things as they do now and they wore them much long 
than they do now. (Here, off the record, Dr. McCallie went into a descrip 
tion of the corset and the bustle and the long, trailing skirts that swept th 
ground.) I might state that I was 18 or 19 years old before I knew a lad 


had legs. It was “limbs” in my younger days, and even then I was mt 
allowed to see them. 
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I remember quite well the homes of those days. In the fall the men 
it on the long, red flannel underwear, whether it was cold or not. When 
certain day came, on went the underwear; and we suffered torture until 
e weather changed, and we were never comfortable throughout the whole 
nter. When spring came we were properly conditioned by taking sulphur 
id molasses. We were told to carry a dime in our pocket and when the 
me became tarnished, the sulphur had taken effect. I soon learned 
at the yolk of an egg was very good to tarnish a dime and I attribute my 
alth today to that fortunate discovery. I did not take the sulphur as 
ag as did the others. After we took off the winter underclothes, we were 
it on sassafrass tea. This was supposed to thin our blood. I do not 
pect to go into the agony of the barefooted boy of the summer—the stone 
ises that I had in the summer, due to bare feet, are things that I remember 
th no pleasure and constitute one element of that education I. will 
dly forego. 
I could go on to describe those old homes—the great, high tester beds, 
h the trundle bed under it that was pulled out at night; the heavy walnut 
niture of the room; the old wash-stand in the corner, on top of which 
s the bowl and the pitcher and under which was that which was never 
itted. 
here were no entrance requirements to college. Ifa boy or girl looked 
enough, and mature enough, he could enter. No one had ever heard 
a Carnegie unit. Broad was the way and easy the gate to college, but 
row was the exit and few there were that found it. Most were 
own out by the wayside. The literature, both of the college and the 
mentary school, was sedate and moral. I can not pay too great a 
ute to McGuffey’s Readers in the grammar school, nor to the books of 
rature in high school and college: Hawthorne, Washington Irving, 
kens, Thackery, Scott, George Eliot, and many others of similar standard. 
udder today when I think of the books that we read now—Forever Amber, 
nge Fruit, Black Oxen, and other light books of pornographic tendency. 
n The Egg and I is none too serious. 
he things that we lost from those days are both good and bad; we can 
up the clothes; we can give up some of the books and textbooks; but 
oubt if we have really profited by giving up the ideals that existed at 
t time. Certainly we can ill afford to give up the family altar and the 
fashioned home that I knew back in the ‘80’s and early ‘go’s. God 
exalted, both in the home and in the school. We were taught really to 
w what we believed in and why we believed in it. Calvin, Knox, 
Jes and John Wesley, George Whitfield, Charles Finney, Dwight L. 
ody, were familiar names to us in those days and times, as was the old 
p meeting. It was my pleasure to attend one or two of those camp 
btings in my early days, and I remember the religious fervor and the 
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deep spirit of piety that existed among the pioneers of the frontier in whick: 
I grew up. Yes—that has all been lost. Some of it we could well affora 
to lose—the bigotry and the intolerance of that day has been replaced by < 
broader and kinder aspect. But on the other hand, we have lost the deer 
sense of sin, and the deep sense of obligation and responsibility that those 
ancestors had, and that loss is irreparable. 

Of course, Ladies and Gentlemen, I am not belittling the marvelow 
advance in science and in research that we have today—the extension 0; 
life made possible by better health conditions. I rejoice in all these 
improvements just as much as you do. But I do regret that we have los 
some of the factors that made our country great; and that we still accep) 
the poisonous philosophy of modern Germany, while repudiating its fruit 
as evidenced in full flower by the Germany of Hitler. If I were a reforme: 
I would call on the South to stand true to its title, ‘“The Bible Belt,” anc 
go forth as crusaders to extirpate false ideologies and false exponents 0’ 
those ideologies. The South has a real mission in America, and unde 
God, we should go forward with courage, standing on the best of the past 
ever ready to accept the new when it can be proved. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 13, 1946—9:00 A. M. 
ConvENTION, HALL, PEABODY HoTEL 


. Invocation—Rev. Joseph Owen, First Methodist Church, Memphi: 
. Address—‘The Spiritual Elements in Education”—Dr. B. Harvie 
Branscomb, Chancellor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tennessee 
. Report of Commission on Institutions of Higher Learning 
. Report of Commission on Secondary Schools 
. Report of Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
. Report of Editor of the QuARTERLY—Dr. Holland Holton 
. Report of Secretary-Treasurer 
. Business Session 
a. Report of Committees 
Library Committee—Dr. J. Henry Highsmith, Chairman 
Committee on Approval of Negro Schools—Dr. H. M. Ivy 
Committee on Audit 
b. Unfinished Business 
c. New Business 
d. Resolutions 
g. Adjournment 


ADDRESS BY B. HARVIE BRANSCOMB 


Dr. B. Harvie Branscomb, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University, delive: 
a well-reasoned and thought-provoking address on “Spiritual Values 
Higher Education.” His address will appear in an early issue of t 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. 


no & 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMISSIONS 


The reports of the Commissions were called for, but on motion were not 
sented in full, since they will appear in the official minutes of the Com- 
ssions and have been approved by the Executive Committee. Essential 
ommendations were read by the Secretary-Treasurer, and the reports 
re accepted on motions duly made, seconded, and adopted. (For 
ort of the Commission on Secondary Schools, see pp. 123 to 174; for the 
ort of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, see pp. 179 
186; and for the report of the Commission on Curricular Problems and 
search, see pp. 192 to 216; 


REPORT OF THE EDITOR OF THE QUARTERLY 


. Holland Holton, editor of the Quarterly, made report as follows: 


he QuarTERLy has completed its tenth year. Volume X contained 673 pages 
| devoted its February and August issues to the publication of the Southern As- 
ation Study, which is now ready to go out in book form to the library of every 
mber institution. Additional copies while they last may be obtained by ad- 
ssing Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, Coérdinating Agent of the Commission on Curricular 
blems and Research. The May issue consisted of the proceedings of the As- 
ation at its deferred annual meeting of last March, and the November issue gave 
e only opportunity we had this year to publish miscellaneous articles of interest 
he membership. If the delegates present have not had time to read this last 
aber, which did not get into the mails until Wednesday preceding Thanksgiving, 
vite them to study it—particularly with a view to understanding the types of 
les we can well use if they wish to contribute them. For example, Professor 
hrt G. Noble, of Tulane, contributes an article on the ‘‘Contributions of Philan- 
tpic Foundations to Secondary Education in the South.” Readers in every 
| hern state can link up the story he tells with events in their own state. There 
‘similar stories that could be told of contributions by religious organizations— 
nolic and Protestant—to education in this area, particularly following the Civil 
For example, the interest in the education of the “‘poor” mountain whites— 
th, however, ‘“‘pious” was not always wise, or appreciated by its intended bene- 
ies. The excellent article on the University of Chattanooga brings out the 
at the Freedman’s Aid Society was both a help and a stumbling block in the 
dation struggle of that institution and the Northern branch of the Methodist 
‘ch had to face all around the problem of race segregation in its desire to be 
ul. There are many similar instances that now could be told, and some of 
might be helpful in solving problems now arising. 
an Maxwell A. Smith, of Chattanooga, contributes a most thoughtful discussion 
Seneral Education and the Core Curriculum” in which he takes a problem his 
institution is trying to solve, states it clearly, states the philosophies involved, and 
other people are doing and saying about it, and then shows what his college is 
x todo. There are many problems that many of you could similarly treat in 
sting fashion. This type of article is always in order. 


ird type of article—Dr. Lynn L. Ralya’s “Changes in Conceptions and Be- 


ignificant to the Field of Mental Hygiene and Social Welfare”’—describes how 
alya began a course in Psychology with a check list of 58 items of belief held by 
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the students and then after teaching a year retested on the same lists. He foun: 
that the prejudices of the students were frequently stronger than the plain teaching 
of the course, and gives the complete list of questions with the changes in student: 
answers. Of course descriptions of class experiments on school or college leve 
might prove a rich mine of interesting articles. 

The historical articles in November are especially interesting. Articles on Loyo 
University, Our Lady of the Lake College, and the Ursuline Academy introduce th 
beginnings of Catholic education in the South. The article of Father Whelan c 
Loyola brings out the fact that until 1903 the entire secondary-collegiate cour: 
in Loyola (and in the Jesuit colleges generally) consisted of six years concentrate 
work. The last four years of the six were not as different from the four years of pre’ 
ent day college as might be supposed. This parallels the conditions in non-Cathol) 
colleges before the era of Carnegie units. The articles on Agnes Scott, Mercer, an 
the University of Georgia give a good picture of how colleges were founded and gre: 
in that State. The writer on Georgia brings out the fact that the Governor of Geox 
gia responsible for the founding of the University and the first two presidents of th 
University were all Yale men who had served on the Yale faculty before coming ; 
Georgia from Connecticut. He also brings out the incidental fact that after te 
years the second of these Yale presidential gifts to the University denounced hi 
board of trustees as “‘a set of damned tories,’ accused them of embezzling the fun« 
of the institution, resigned, and went back to Connecticut. One interesting thiri 
about the three Georgia articles is the similarity in development of the State and dk 
nominational colleges. For eighty-nine years after the second Yale man resignex 
the presidents of the University of Georgia were all ministers. In spite of casun 
antagonisms now and then and the adolescent rivalries of the football field, we : 
the Southern colleges—publicly or privately supported—indeed ‘“‘be brethrenr 
proceeding from the same origins and facing the same problems. The story of th 
University of Richmond re-enforces the story of the other colleges, and the story 7 
Millsaps—doubly interesting because written by ex-President David M. Key, : 
long active in this Association—shows how intelligent planning and a late start ex 
abled that institution to avoid some of the hardships endured by the older college 
The only sketch of a secondary school, that of Petersburg, Virginia, is most timer 
because it recounts some of the early educational achievements of one William I 
Smithey, now Professor of Secondary Education at the University of Virginia. E 
an interesting coincidence, one William Royall Smithey, is President of the Souther 
Association this year. I trust these historical articles are interesting enough to i: 
duce many of you to learn the facts about your own schools and publish them, 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER 
FOR THE YEAR 10946 


The Secretary-Treasurer of the Association transmitted his report F 
Treasurer in two parts: the official audit of the books of his predecessos 
Dr. J. R. Robinson, for the period March, 1 1946 to June 15, 1946and if 
official audit of his own books for the period from June 15 te Novem 
30, 1946. Both audits had been approved by the Executive Committee a 


on motion were accepted by the Association. They will be printed in 
in the May QuarTERLy. ' 4 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Dr Albert J. Geiger, Secretary of the Association, made the report of thei 
Executive Committee, recommending: | 

1. That the report of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education be| 
adopted. (See pages 179-186). : 

2. That the report of the Committee on Secondary Schools be adopted. (See pages: 
123-174). 

3. That the report of the Committee on Curricular Problems and Research be) 
adopted. (See pages 192-216). 

4. That the report of the Committee on Approval of Negro Schools be adopted. | 

5. That the report of the Board of Publication be adopted. 

6. That the following budget be adopted: 


BupGET—DEcEMBER, 1946 To DECEMBER, 1947 


Estimated Receipts 


Cash Balance as of November 30, 1946....,......-.. $ 10,071.16 

Cash Balance of Commission on Curricular Problems. 925.39 
Tnterest‘oniinvestment. . 75:5 <::.s.c weiss seegnaeiene nes 246.25 
Estimated Anniali Dues) \o,;. csautace a eaeeent nee 26, 255. 00 

Dotal :.5 stock stake blest nsec eerie $ 37, 497.80* 
Estimated Expenditures 

Unpaid Bills from Previous Year... ..s.+:...00.00 $ 2,572.35 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education..... II, 750.00 : 


Graduate Study—Higher Commission 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research... 4, 400.00 


Commission on Secondary Schools................. 10, 695.00 
Ofiice-ot sectetaty-Lreasiirer: o ier, oo ee ae I, 500.00 
Citice OF Presidents ase, ti oi OF ea ee 150.00 
PRPeuses ON WLCCUD Ee ne .asGh - eee ets Mic «he er ae I Bae 
OUARTERUY: chi ginws : «hoch Ha te eae ee ee 4 600 . 00 
Commission on Approval of Negro Schools......... heat 00 
Dues, American Council on Education............. rooted 
Work Conference Publication (Higher Commission) bored 
Publication of Library Check List......... . 3 

Gontinbentin 3:0 bert ee ek : ee 
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*Note. 

In preparing an operating budget for next year the Executive Committee was 
ed with a problem of having to reduce the budgets requested by the various Com- 
ssions, or find more income to balance the budget. After careful consideration 
this problem, the following action was taken by the Executive Committee and 


proved by the General Association at the time the budget was presented for ap- 
oval: 


“Dr. McConnell moved that the combined recommendations of the Commis- 
sions for an expenditure of a total of $42,332.38 be approved by the Executive 
Committee of the Association and since the anticipated revenues of the Association 
are only $37,497.80, that the Secretary-Treasurer be empowered to liquidate 
bonds held by the Association in the amount not to exceed $5,000 if and when 
needed. Father Smith seconded the motion and it passed. 

“Dr. McConnell made a motion that it be the sense of the Executive Committee 
of the Association that the incoming President of the Association, the Chairman 
of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, the Chairman of the 
Commission on Secondary Schools, and the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association, 
should take steps at once to formulate a plan for increasing the revenues of the 
Association to meet the additional expenses. Dr. Robert seconded and the mo- 
tion was carried.” 


7. That the present Secretary-Treasurer be reélected. 


ne report of the Executive Committee was adopted. 


RESOLUTION PROPOSED FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION 
TO IMPROVE EDUCATION BY ESTABLISHING A STRONG 

PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 


In order to improve Education in the Southern states we resolve that the 
uthern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools initiate a move- 
snt to encourage the teachers in public and private schools and in public 
d private colleges to develop within each state a strong professional 
sanization which sets strict standards for admission to membership and 
sh ethical standards for maintaining membership and which can exercise 
control over the welfare of its members similar to that exercised by 
ctors through their medical associations. 


Such an organization should accomplish the following purposes: 

(1) Establish a high standard of professional ethics for the members, violation 
f which might result in loss of membership; 

(2) Progressively develop higher standards for the selection, education, and 
ertification of teachers; 4 

(3) Protect teachers from infringement of professional, civic, and personal 
ights; ; 

(4) Speak with authority on the matter of appropriate salaries and retirement 
llowances for teachers. 
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This movement is proposed because we believe that a professional 
organization to which teachers will be proud to belong and on which they} 
may depend for steady improvement of standards and working conditions 
+s essential in building the kind of morale and prestige needed for 


(1) A more effective educational program is our several states, 
(2) A greater appreciation of the privileges and satisfactions which teaches 
brings to an extent exceeded by no other profession, 
(3) An increase in the number of promising candidates for our great profession. 


J. Henry HicusmitTH, 

James F. WHELAN, 

Frep M. ALEXANDER, 

B. W. WIsEMAN, 

J. L. B. Buck, Chairman, 
The resolution was adopted. 


IN MEMORY OF W. D. HOOPER, SAM H. WHITLEY AND 
| J. R. ROBINSON 


President W. J. McConnell, of North Texas Teachers College was rec- 
ognized by President Smithey and spoke as follows. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 


The President of the Association desires to direct our attention to that which in my 
opinion calls for a moment of silence and singleness of thought. Will you please stand? 
On Tuesday of this week some of us attended a breakfast at which we sought to 
extend appropriate greetings to newly elected presidents who have been called to positions 


of administrative responsibility in member institutions of this Assoctation since its 
last annual meeting. | 


Today we pause in recognition of those of our number who would have been with us 
at this time but for the fact that they have been called to the Great Beyond. Among 
this number are two former presidents and a secretary-treasurer of this Association. : 

To the memory of Dr. W. D. Hooper of the University of Georgia, of Dr. Sam H. 
Whitley of East Texas State Teachers’ College, of Dr. 7. R. Robinson of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, and of all others who have fallen since we last met, 


we wish with bowed heads to observe a moment of silent meditation. (SILENCE) You 
will please be seated. 4 


The Committee on Approval of Negro Schools made report as follows: 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROVAL 
OF NEGRO SCHOOLS 


APPROVED LIST OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS FOR NEGRO YOUTH* 


\t its meeting of December 9-13, 1946 in Memphis, Tennessee, the Execu- 
‘Committee of the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
ed to grant the institutions listed below the several ratings as indicated: 


APPROVED NEGRO COLLEGES 
Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class “A”? 
nstitutions in this class meet in full the standards set up by the Association. 


Year Accredited 
Class ‘A’? Class ‘‘B” 


anta University, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 

edict College, Columbia, S. C. 1946 1936 
nett College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 1935 1931 
rk College, Atlanta, Ga. 1941 1931 
ard University, New Orleans, La. 1937 1936 
; University, Nashville, Tennessee 1930 

rida A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Fla. 1935 1931 
mpton Institute, Hampton, Va. 1932 1931 
nson C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. C. 1933 1930 
itucky State Industrial College, Frankfort, Ky. 1939 1931 
Aoyne College, Memphis, Tenn. 1939 1932 
ingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 1945 1931 
isville Municipal College for Negroes, Louisville, 

Ly. 1936 1932 
rehouse College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 
rris Brown College, Atlanta, Ga. IQ41 1933 
th Carolina College for Negroes, Durham, N. C. 1937 1931 
1e College, Augusta, Ga. 1945 1931 
rie View State N. & I. College, Prairie View, Texas 1934 1932 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, N. C. 1942 1937 
w University, Raleigh, N. C. 1943 1933 
thern University, Scotlandville, La. oe BY 1932 
Iman College, Atlanta, Ga. 1932 1930 


mmi of Negro Schools: H. M. Ivy, Superintendent of Schools, 
dion Ree nee nnas Je ores Highsmith, Dikéetor: Division of Instructional 
ice, Raleigh, N. C., Secretary; R. L. Cousins, State Agent for Negro Schools, ae 
irtment of Public Instruction, Atlanta, Ga.; John E. Bryan, County Superintenden 
shools, Birmingham, Alabama; J. W. Brouillette, Director of Extension, Louisiana 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 
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State A. & M. College, Normal, Ala. 

State A. & M. College, Orangeburg, S. C. 

State Teachers College, Montgomery, Ala. 

Talladega College, Talladega, Ala. 

Tennessee A. & I. College, Nashville, Tenn. 

The A. & T. College of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
N. CG. 

Tillotson College, Austin, Texas 

Tuskegee N. & I. Institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

Virginia State College for Negroes, Ettrick, Va. 

Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. 

Wiley College, Marshall, ‘Texas 

Xavier University, New Orleans, La. 


Year Accredited 


Class “‘A” Class ‘“B’” 


1946 
1941 
1946 
1931 
1946 


1936 
1943 
1933 
1933 
1935 
1933 
1937 


Standard Four-Year Colleges—Class ‘*B” 


Institutions in this class do not yet meet one or more of the standards 
set up by the Association for four-year colleges, but the general quality of 
their work is such as to warrant the admission of their graduates to any 
institution requiring the bachelor’s degree for entrance. 


Alcorn A. & M. College, Alcorn, Miss. 

Allen University, Columbia, S. C. 
Bethune-Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Bishop College, Marshall, Texas 


Elizabeth City State Teachers College, Elizabeth 
City, N. C. 


Fayetteville State Teachers College, Fayetteville, N. C. 


State College, Fort Valley, Ga. 

Georgia State College, Industrial College, Ga. 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 

Knoxville College, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Lane College, Jackson, Tenn. 

Miles College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Samuel Huston, Austin, Texas 

State College, Albany, Texas 

Texas College, Tyler, Texas 

Tougaloo College, Tougaloo, Miss. 


Winston-Salem State Teachers College, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


1932 
1034 
1930 


1932 
1933, 
1931 
1930 
1930 
1931 
1931 


Year Accredited 
Class ‘‘B” 


194! 
1945 
1946 
1931 


IQ4I 
IQ4I 
194! 
1940 
1946 
1931 
1935 
1946 
1934 
1935 
1934 
1932 


1941 
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Standard Two-Year Funior Colleges—Class “A” 


Year Accredited 
Class “A”? Class “‘B”’ 


ber-Scotia Junior College, Concord, N. C. 1934 1933 
rida N. & I. Institute, St. Augustine, Fla. 1943 1933 
ry Allen Junior College, Crockett, Texas 1936 1931 
rhees N. & I. Institute, Denmark, S. C. 1946 1943 


Standard Two-Year Junior Colleges—Class “B”? 
Year Accredited 


Class ‘‘B” 
kwood Junior College, Huntsville, Ala. 1942 
ithern Christian Institute, Edwards, Miss. 1943 
Iman Institute, Tuscaloosa, Ala. 1937 


APPROVED NEGRO SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


\BAMA: 
Drewry Practice High School, Talladega (1933) 
Mobile County Training School, Plateau (1934) 
Oakwood College H. S., Huntsville (1946) 
Rosedale High School, Homewood (1946) 
Snow Hill Institute, Snow Hill (1946) 
Southern Normal School, Brewton (1939) 
State A. & M. Institute, High School Department, Normal (1931) 
State Teachers College, High School Department, Montgomery (1931) 
Trenholm High School, Tuscumbia (1946) 
Tuscaloosa Industrial High School, Tuscaloosa (1943) 
Tuskegee Institute, High School Department, Tuskegee (1931) 


RIDA: 
Booker T. Washington High School, Miami (1940) 
Dorsey High School, Miami (1946) 
Dunbar High School, Ft. Myers (1941) 
Florida A. & M. Experimental High School, Tallahassee (1942) 
Lincoln High School, Tallahassee (1942) 
Stanton High School, Jacksonville (1931) 


IRGIA: 
Athens High and Industrial School, Athens (1946) 


Ballard Normal High School, Macon (1933) 
Boggs Academy, Keysville (1942) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Atlanta (1932) 
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Cedar Hill High School, Cedartown (1946) 

Center High School, Waycross (1946) 

Douglass High School, Thomasville (1946) 

Emery Street High School, Dalton (1942) 

Fair Street High School, Gainesville (1946) 
Gillespie-Selden High School, Cordele (1939) 
Herring Street High School, Decatur (1946) 

Howard Warner High School, Newnan (1946) 
Hubbard Training School, Forsyth (1946) 

Moultrie Negro High School, Moultrie (1942) 

Risley High School, Brunswick (1932) 

Spencer High School, Columbus (1941) 

Statesboro Industrial High School, Statesboro (1946) 
Thomas J. Elder High School, Sandersville (1946) 


KENTUCKY: 

~ Attucks High School, Hopkinsville (1936) 
Central High School, Louisville (1932) 
Douglass High School, Henderson (1943) 
John G. Fee Industrial School, Maysville (1935) 
Lincoln High School, Paducah (1936) 
Lincoln Institute, Lincoln Ridge (1937) 
Oliver Street High School, Winchester (1934) 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar High School, Lexington (1931) 
Rosenwald High School, Madisonville (1942) 
State Street High School, Bowling Green (1942) 
Western High School, Paris (1946) 
Western Junior-Senior High School, Owensboro (1933) 
William Grant High School, Covington (1932) 


4 
by 
a 
3 
. 
| 


LoulsIANA: 
Central Memorial High School, Bogalusa (1946) 
Gilbert Academy, New Orleans (1935) 
Sacred Heart High School, Lake Charles (1940) 
Southern University, High School Department, Scotlandville (1937 
Xavier University, High School Department, New Orleans (1937) 
Natchitoches Parish Training School, Natchitoches ( 1946) 


Mississippi: 
Alcorn A. & M. College, High S 
mn A. gh School Department, Al 
Harris High School, Meridian (1946) 4 pe 
Lanier High School, Jackson (1946) 
Mary Holmes High School, West Point (1943) 
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Okolona High School, Okolona (1946) 

Oxford Training High School, Oxford (1946) 

Southern Christian Institute, High School Department, Edwards 
(1931) 

Tougaloo College, High School Department, Tougaloo (1931) 


<TH CAROLINA: 

Allen High School, Asheville (1940) 

Atkins High School, Winston-Salem (1931) 

Booker T. Washington High School, Rocky Mount (1935) 

G. W. Carver High School, Kannapolis (1946) 

Darden High School, Wilson (1942) 

Dillard High School, Goldsboro (1937) 

Dunbar High School, Lexington (1940) 

E.E. Smith High School, Fayetteville (1937) 

Henderson Institute, Henderson (1946) 

Highland High School, Gastonia (1946) 

Hillside Park High School, Durham (1931) 

Immanuel Lutheran College, High School Department, Greensboro 
(1937) 

James B. Dudley High School, Greensboro (1936) 

Jordan-Sellers High School, Burlington (1937) 

Joseph Charles Price High School, Salisbury (1937) 

Lee County Training School, Sanford (1946) 

Lincoln Academy, Kings Mountain (1934) 

Mary Potter High School, Oxford (1932) 

Orange County Training School, Chapel Hill (1941) 

Palmer Memorial Institute, Sedalia (1931) 

Stephens-Lee High School, Asheville (1936) 

Washington High School, Raleigh (1934) 

Washington High School, Reidsville (1936) 

William Penn High School, High Point (1936) 

Williston Industrial High School, Wilmington (1937) 


"H CAROLINA: 

very Institute, Charleston (1933) 

ooker Washington High School, Columbia (1933) 
arver High School, Spartanburg (1946) 

inley High School, Chester (1936) 

terling High School, Greenville (1945) 

umter High School, Sumter (1945) 

oorhees N. & I. School, Denmark (1933) 
ilkinson High School, Orangeburg (1946) 
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‘TENNESSEE: 
Austin High School, Knoxville (1934) 

Howard High School, Chattanooga (1933) 

Immaculate Mother High School, Nashville (1945) 

Langston High School, Johnson City (1945) 

Morristown College High School, Morristown (1946) 

Pearl High School, Nashville (1941) 
Swift Memorial Junior College, High School Department, Rogersvil 


(1933) 


TEXAS: 
Anderson High School, Austin (1933) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Houston (1933) 
Booker T. Washington High School, Wichita Falls (1936) 
Charlton-Pollard High School, Beaumont (1935) 
Central High School, Galveston (1933) 
Central High School, Jefferson (1937) 
I. M. Terrell High School, Fort Worth (1934) 
Lincoln High School, Dallas (1946) 
Moore High School, Waco (1946) ; 
Phyllis Wheatley High School, Houston (1933) : 
Phyllis Wheatley High School, San Antonio (1933) 
St. Peter Claver High School, San Antonio (1942) 
Weldon High School, Gladewater (1942) 


VIRGINIA: 


Armstrong High School, Richmond (1933) 
Christiansburg Industrial Institute, Cambria (1942) 
D. Webster Davis High School, Ettrick (1941) 
Dunbar High School, Lynchburg (1936) 

George P. Phenix Training School, Hampton (1933) 
Hayden High School, Franklin (1945) 

Huntington High School, Newport News (1931) 
Jefferson High School, Charlottesville (1942) 

Lucy Addison High School, Roanoke (1940) 

Maggie L. Walker High School, Richmond (1942) 
Manassas High School, Manassas (1941) 
Parker-Gray High School, Alexandria (1942) 
Peabody High School, Petersburg (1933) 

Saint Francis DeSales High School, Rock Castle (1940) 
Walker-Grant High School, Fredericksburg ( 1946) 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 


our Auditing Committee has examined carefully the audit of the 
ounts of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Association for the period from 
rch 1, 1946 to June 15, 1946, and the audit of the accounts for the period 
a June 15, 1946 to November 30, 1946, both prepared by Grannis- 
r Audit Company, Accountants and Auditors, Nashville, Tennessee. 
s Our opinion, based on these audits, that the financial records of the 
ciation have been properly kept in every way. 

Ve would note that the auditors pay a special compliment to the present 
retary-T'reasurer for his excellent bookkeeping. 


Respectfully submitted, 


W. T. Row.anp, 
WALTER ADAMS, 
Curtis BisHop, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS 


he Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools expresses its appreci- 
a of the program of educational opportunities provided for veterans, and pledges 
ontinued coéperation in this worthy enterprise. We express the hope that the 
sral authorities will continue to aid freely all those veterans who served the cause 
eedom in the recent great war. 


le recognize the opportunity and the obligation of education at all levels to make 
ssential contribution to understanding among peoples and nations and thus to 
eace of the world. We urge our members to make this a primary objective 
eir educational program. 
en though our schools are crowded, we recognize our obligations to provide the 
instruction possible under the circumstances. To carry out our mission we 
strive for more effective teaching. We must place before State and Federal 
rnments, supporting denominations, and alumni the need for adequate funds 
on our program and especially to increase the pay of our teachers. 
President William R. Smithey and to officials and committees of the organi- 
n we express our thanks for planning a splendid program; to the speakers we 
ateful for their informing and stimulating contributions. 
express our appreciation to the hotels of Memphis, especially the Peabody, 
e use of their facilities and services, and to His Honor, the Mayor, the school 
ivic organizations, and the ministers of Memphis, for their courtesies and co- 
tion. 
thank the press for its excellent coverage of the activities of this meeting. 


Joun L. PLYLER, 
Fioyp C. BARNES, 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, Chairman 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF PUBLICATION 


The Board of Publication met at 7:30 P. M., Wednesday, December 11, 194) 
Dr. Smithey, Dr. Jenkins, Registrar Mayer, Dr. Hole and Dr. Geiger were presen 
Dr. White was absent. On motion duly made and seconded the following repo: 
submitted by Professor Holton as editor of the QUARTERLY was unanimously adopte 
for transmittal to the Executive Committee. 


REPORT TO BOARD OF PUBLICATION, DECEMBER 11, 1946 


Of the $5,000 appropriated to pay bills outstanding last March and for May 
August, and November, the QUARTERLY had spent up to this past week, when tt 
Association audit was made, $3,326.23. Since then the printer’s bill for Novembs 
amounting to $1,239.41, hes been paid—making total expenditures of $4,565.6. 
Reprints and postage outstanding will run this to about $4,650, leaving a balance « 
$350. 

Since costs of printing are rising rapidly it is recommended that the new Editori 
Committee be authorized to make contract for one year beginning after the Fel 
ruary issue 1947. 

‘To finance next year’s QUARTERLY, it is recommended that the following cu 
tomary appropriations be made: (1) the regular appropriation of $5,000, plus th 
editor’s honorarium, (2) Any balance (estimated at $350) left from this year, (3 
miscellaneous receipts from paid subscriptions, sale of back numbers and proceec 
ings, etc. (estimated at $200). It is, also, recommended that the educational rat 
for individual subscribers be raised from $2.00 to $3.00. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ho.tianp Hotton, Editor 


On motion of Dr. Jenkins, seconded by Mr. Mayer, Professor Holton was re 
elected editor at a salary of $600.00 and voted the unanimous thanks of the othe 
members of the Board. 


Z 


A. J. GEIGER, Secretary | 
; 


The Commission on Secondary Schools 
Organized in April, IQI2 


he Commission on Secondary Schools was created by the Association 
‘ollege and Secondary Schools of the Southern States in annual session 
‘uscaloosa, Alabama, November, rgrr. It was organized at Nashville, 
nessee, April, 1912, with Joseph S. Stewart, Chairman, and Bert E. 
ng, Secretary. Its first annual meeting was held at Spartanburg, 
th Carolina, November, 1912. A complete list of the officers and meet- 
places appears on page 62 of the SourHERN AssOcIATION QuARTERLY 
February, 1937. The meetings and officers since 1936 have appeared 
ually in the proceedings number of the QuaRTERLY. Since 1942 they 
> been as follows: 


342—Memphis, Tennessee. J. B. Bassich, S. J., Chairman; Frank C. 
ins, Secretary. 

343 *—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 

944-45 *—No meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 
945-46—Memphis, Tennessee. R. R. Vance, Chairman; Frank C. 
ins, Secretary. 

346-47—Memphis, Tennessee. Mark Godman, Chairman; Frank C, 


ins, Secretary. OFFICERS 1947-48 


irman: W. D. Nixon, High School Supervisor, State Department of 
ducation, Columbia, South Carolina. 

> Chairman: Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State De- 
feient of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 

etary: Frank C. Jenkins, American Red Cross, 230 Spring St., N. W., 
lanta 3, Georgia. ‘ 


MEMBERS Term 
ALABAMA ne ires 
ecember 
. Spencer, Chairman, Supervisor of Secondary Education, 
te Department of Education, Montgomery 11947 
s Chrietzberg, Principal, Holtville High School, Deatsville 1947 
| Lambert Gattman, Principal, Saint Bernard High School, St. 
rnard . 1947 
nce J. Going, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Birmingham 1948 
iddle, President, Judson College, Marion 1949 
Terry, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa 1949 


r the year 1943-44, on account of war conditions the Executive Committee authorized 
ntral Reviewing Committee of the Commission to meet and submit reports to the 
ittee at a special meeting held in Chattanooga, Tennessee, December 10-11. For 
1944-45, similar action was taken as to the meeting in Memphis, March a oO. . 
meeting should be changed to spring, date of expiration would become aren 
r whatever the month of meeting for the school year 1947-48. The terms of all 

of commissions expire with the adjournment of the annual meeting in the aca- 
year for which the term is due to expire.—Editor. 
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FLORIDA Expu 
Decemt 
W. T. Edwards, Chairman, Florida State College for Women, Tall- 
ahassee 19. 
James A. Shanks, Principal, Gadsden County High School, Quincy 19. 
Ed Henderson, State Department of Education, Tallahassee 1Q. 
Hazen E. Nutter, University of Florida, Gainesville 19. 
Father Raphael, St. Leo College Preparatory School, St. Leo 19. 
Carl C. Strode, Principal, Sarasota High School, Sarasota 1Q. 
GEORGIA 
Fred Ayers, Chairman, Superintendent, Fitzgerald High School, 
Fitzgerald 19. 
P. H. Dagneau, Marist College, Atlanta 19. 
E. M. Highsmith, Mercer University, Macon 1 
H. P. Miller, Emory University, Atlanta 1g. 


W. Homer Drake, Superintendent and Principal of Schools, Newnan 1g; 
W. E. Pafford, High School Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta 19¢ 


KENTUCKY 


M. E. Ligon, Chairman, University of Kentucky, Lexington 19, 

Mark Godman, Supervisor of High Schools, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort ' 

W. R. Nelson, Headmaster, Millersburg Military Institute, 
Millersburg 

Russell E. Helmick, Principal, Holmes High School, Covington 

W. B. Jones, Professor of English, Georgetown College, Georgetown 

Robert B. Clem, Shawnee High School, Louisville 


LOUISIANA . 
G. W. Ford, Chairman, Principal, Lake Charles High School, Lake 
Charles 
Joseph B. Bassich, S. J., Loyola University, New Orleans 
Claude J. Stallworth, Jesuit High School, New Orleans 


R. R. Ewerz, Director of Instruction and Supervision, State Depart- — 
ment of Education, Baton Rouge | 


Homer L. Garrett, Professor of Secondary Education, Louisiana 
State University, Baton Rouge 


Grover C. Koffman, Principal, Byrd High School, Shreveport: 
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Term 
MISSISSIPPI Expires 
December 

, N. Touchstone, Chairman, High School Supervisor, State De- 
partment of Education, Jackson 1947 
E. Belka, Principal, Gulf Coast Military Academy, Gulfport 1947 
. H. Sumrall, Dean, Mississippi College, Clinton 1947 
. H. Ziegel, Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland 1947 
M. Crain, Superintendent of Schools, Clinton 1948 
_ W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew 1949 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Henry Highsmith, Chairman, Director, Division of Instructional 
Service, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh 1949 
Nand Holton, Duke University, Durham 1947 
. C. Pressly, Peace Junior College, Raleigh 194.7 
. Carson Ryan, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 1948 

arles F. Carroll, Jr., Superintendent, High Point High School, 
igh Point 1949 
S. Johnson, Principal, Rocky Mt. High School, Rocky Mt. 1948 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

F. Crow, Chairman, Dean, School of Education, University of 
South Carolina, Columbia 1949 
C. Hunter, Converse College, Spartanburg 1947 
\M. Thrasher, President, Porter Military Academy, Charleston 1947 
O. Strohecker, Principal, Boys High School, Charleston 1948 
T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville High School, Greenville 1949 

D. Nixon, High School Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
pation, Charleston 1949 

TENNESSEE 

R. Vance, Chairman, Director, Division of High Schools, State 
epartment of Education, Nashville 1949 
. Nelson, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga 1947 
iam R. Webb, Headmaster, The Webb School, Bell Buckle 1947 

L. Meadows, Professor of Secondary Education, Tennessee 
Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville 1948 
§. Elliott, Principal, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven 1949 


H Ramer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Tennessee, 
oxville 1949 
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Term 
TEXAS Expire: 
December 
Gordon Worley, Chairman, Chief Supervisor of High Schools, State 
Department of Education, Austin 194¢ 
George H. Wells, Principal, Austin High School, Austin 1945, 
Bryan Dickson, Superintendent, San Angelo Public Schools, San 
Angelo 1946 
R. M. Hawkins, President, Sul Ross State Teachers College, Alpine 194§ 
Hob Gray, Professor of Secondary Education, The University of 
Texas, Austin 194 
John La Salle McMahon, President of Our Lady of the Lake College, 
San Antonio 194G. 
VIRGINIA 
Walter Flick, Chairman, Washington and Lee University, Lexington 1947 
Fred M. Alexander, Supervisor of Secondary Education, State De- 
partment of Education, Richmond 19471 
Edmund J. Lee, Headmaster, Chatham Hall, Chatham 1947, 
B. L. Stanley, Principal, Harrisonburg High School, Harrisonburg __ 1948, 
George J. Oliver, Head, Department of Education, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg 1949) 
Lamar R. Stanley, Principal, Newport News High School, Newport 
News 


MEMBERS-AT-LARGE 


Zebulon Judd, Dean of Education, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
Auburn, Alabama 

Howell Watkins, Supervising Principal, Palm Beach High School, 
West Palm Beach, Florida 

C. J. Cheeves, Superintendent and Principal, Gainesville, Georgia 

Hal Anderson, Principal, Corinth High School, Corinth, Mississippi 

Spencer J. McCallie, Headmaster, McCallie School, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

J. B. Golden, Superintendent of Schools, Bonham, Texas 

Walter C. Jetton, Tilghman High School, Paducah, Kentucky 

W. B. Glover, Principal, Winnsboro High School, Winnsboro, 
Louisiana 


I. E. Ready, Principal, Hugh Morson High School, Raleigh, North 
Carolina 


H. L. Frick, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
South Carolina 
Joseph R. Griggs, Superintendent of Schools, Huntsville, Texas 


E. B. Broadwater, Principal, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke 
Virginia 


1949) 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 


) I. PROGRAM 
. D. Nixon, Chairman; Mark Godman, Frank C. Jenkins 


II. LIBRARY 


I2t 


Henry Highsmith, Chairman; C. H. Stone, W. L. Spencer, Mrs. Frances 


ander Spain, W. H. Shaw, R. R. Vance 


III. STANDARDS 


. E. Pafford, Chairman; Father Raphael, R. R. Ewerz, 
S. E. Nelson, T. N. Touchstone 


IV. CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PUBLIC 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


OnE YEAR 
ntucky: Mark Godman Mississippi: ‘TI. N. Touchstone, 
uisiana: R.R. Ewerz Chairman 
North Carolina: J. Henry 
Highsmith 
Two YEARS 
th Carolina: W. D. Nixon Texas: Gordon Worley 
nessee: R.R. Vance Virginia: Fred M. Alexander 


THREE YEARS 


bama: W. L. Spencer Florida: Howell Watkins 
Georgia: Fred Ayers 


Vv. CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE FOR PRIVATE 
| SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


OnE YEAR 


rgia: E.M. Highsmith | Tennessee: Wm. R. Webb 
th Carolina: W. C. Pressly Virginia: Edmund J. Lee 


See QUARTERLY, Volume I, page 83, February, 1937:) 


\Under the resolution creating this committee, five members must be representatives 
lleges, four must come from private schools, and two are unrestricted as to classifica- 
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Two YEARS 


Alabama: Rev. Lamberg Gattman Mississippi: J. E. Belka, Secretary ‘ 
Kentucky: W. R. Nelson 


THREE YEARS 


Florida: Father Raphael South Carolina: P.M. Thrasher 
Louisiana: J. B. Bassich, Chairman Texas: Hob Gray | 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 


I. COMMITTEE ON USE OF THE EVALUATIVE CRITERIA OD 
THE COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Hob Gray, Chairman; Gordon Worley, W. L. Spencer, Lamar R. Stanley 
W. E. Pafford, G. W. Ford, Hal Anderson, J. Henry Highsmith, W. D- 
Nixon, John L. Meadows, W. T. Edwards, M. E. Ligon 


II. COMMITTEE TO STUDY HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE : 
GUIDANCE AND COLLEGE FRESHMAN ACHIEVEMENT 


Fred M. Alexander, Chairman; Paul Terry, Robert B. Clem, J. J. Delanty 
R. R. Ewerz 
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BUDGET 


McTyeire Daniel, South Carolina, Chairman; Clarence J. Going, Ala- 
bama; W. T. Edwards, Florida; G. W. Ford, Louisiana; Joseph R. 
Griggs, Texas; W. Homer Drake, Georgia; W. C. Pressly, North Carolina 


NOMINATIONS 


Hooper Wise, Florida, Chairman; Russell E. Helmick, Kentucky; Joseph 
B. Bassich, Louisiana; T. T. Hamilton, North Carolina; Gordon Worley, 
Texas 

RESOLUTIONS 


E. Belka, Mississippi, Chairman; Holland Holton, North Caralina; H. O. 
Strohecker, South Carolina 


The Chairman announced the appointment of Mr. Robert B. Clem, 
incipal of Shawnee High School, Louisville, Kentucky, to the Committee 
the Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards. Mr. Clem will 
ceed Mr. Sam Tinsley, former Principal of Louisville Girl’s High School, 
uisville, Kentucky. 


ADDRESS OF R. LEE THOMAS 


r. R. Lee Thomas, Director of the Division of Elementary Schools in 
Tennessee State Department of Education, and Chairman of the Associ- 
on of the State Division of Elementary Education, delivered an address on 
‘he Southern Association and the Elementary School,” in which he 
ted out that there is a widespread opinion as to a detrimental influence 
Association may have had upon elementary education. This paper will 
published in an early issue of the SOUTHERN AssOcIATION QUARTERLY. 
At the request of the Chairman, the Secretary of the Commission read the 
owing nominations to fill vacancies on State Committees: 


NOMINATIONS TO FILL VACANCIES ON STATE 
COMMITTEES 


Alabama 


Terry, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, to succeed himself. 
J. I. Riddle, President, Judson College, to succeed J. M. Malone whose term has 
ired and who is ineligible for reélection. 


Florida 


. Edwards, Chairman, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, to suc- 
M. R. Hinson, whose term has expired and who is ineligible for reélection. 
enderson, State Department of Education, Tallahassee, to succeed W. T. Ed- 

ds who has resigned from the State Department. 
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Carl G. Strode, Principal, Sarasota High School, Sarasota, to succeed himself. 
Father Raphael, St. Leo College Preparatory School, St. Leo, to succeed himselfl| 
Hazen E. Nutter, University of Florida, Gainesville, to succeed J. Hooper Wise, re: 
signed, 
Georgia 
State Committee—No changes 
Kentucky 


Robert B. Clem, Principal of Shawnee High School, Louisville, to succeed himself] 
Mr. Walter C. Jetton, Principal, Tilgham High School, Paducah, to succeed himself! 


Louisiana 


Claude J. Stallworth, Jesuit High School, New Orleans, to succeed Father Donnelly, 


resigned. 
W. B. Glover, Principal, Winnsboro High School, Winnsboro, to succeed hims 


Mississippt 


A. W. James, Superintendent of Schools, Drew, to succeed himself, 


North Carolina 


J. Henry Highsmith, Director, Division of Instructional Service, State Department ok 
Public Instruction, Raleigh, North Carolina, to succeed himself. 
Charles F. Carroll, Jr., Superintendent, High Point Schools, High Point, to succeed: 
himself. 
I. E. Ready, Superintendent, Roanoke Rapids Schools, Ronake Rapids, to succeed: 
himself. # 
D. S. Johnson, Principal, Rocky Mount High School, Rocky Mount, to succeed: 
T. T. Hamilton, resigned. | 
South Carolina 


Dr. H. L. Frick, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, to succeed’ 
Dr. O. B. Cannon, Superintendent City Schools, Newberry, deceased. ee 
M. T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville High School, Greenville, to succeed F. D. 
Cox, Orangeburg, whose term has expired. . 
Dr. O. F. Crow, Dean, School of Education, University of South Carolina, Columbia, 
to succeed Dr. J. McTyeire Daniel as Chairman. ‘ 


Tennessee 


Mr. S. E. Nelson, Principal, Central High School, Chattanooga, to succeed J. M. 
Smith who is ineligible for reélection. } 
Dr. Earl Ramer, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Tennessee, Knox 
ville, to succeed Dr. R. F. Thomason whose term has expired, F 
Mais S. Elliott, Principal, Whitehaven High School, Whitehaven, to succeed hi 

self. ‘ 
Texas 


Dr. Joseph R. Griggs, Superintendent, Huntsville, to succeed himself. 
Dr. Hob Gray, Professor of Secondary Education, The University of Texas, to su 
ceed Dr, J. G. Umstattd. 


Dr. John LaSalle McMahon, President of Our Lady of the Lake College San A 
tonio, to succeed Dr. J. J. Delaney. 
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Virginia 
orge J. Oliver, Head, Department of Education, College of William and Mary, 


Williamsburg, to succeed A. M. Jarman whose term has expired. 


=; R. Stanley, Principal, Newport News High School, Newport News, to suc- 


eed himself, 


Be Broadwater, Principal, Jefferson Senior High School, Roanoke, to succeed 
Z. T. Kyle, now in State Department. 


The Commission approved the nominations to fill vacancies on State 
muittees. 


REPORT OF CENTRAL REVIEWING COMMITTEE 


he following report of the Central Reviewing Committee was made by 
. W. D. Nixon, State Department of Education, Columbia, South 
rolina, Chairman of the Committee: 
e Central Reviewing Committee for public schools met in room 215 Saturday, 
cember 7, beginning at 9:15 A. M. 
t the request of T. N. Touchstone, Director of Instruction, Mississippi State 
partment of Education, a delegation from Biloxi, Mississippi, consisting of A. E. 
ggs, F. G. Collins, and Lewis W. Hood, Jr., (Member School Board), was 
d by the Central Reviewing Committee concerning conditions in the Biloxi 
h School. After hearing the delegation and discussing the case, the Central 
iewing Committee passed the following resolution: 


Be it resolved, that the Mississippi State Committee be authorized and requested to 
nvestigate the Biloxi School situation and report back to the Central Reviewing 
\tommittee and the school be warned pending the investigation and report. 


mmediately following the action taken concerning the Biloxi High School, a 
ber of questions were asked about the interpretation of the Standards of the 
ission on Secondary Schools and a number of suggestions were made for the 
ideration of the Standards Committee. A number of questions arose concerning 
training of librarians, principals having the Master’s degree, and harmonizing 
Standards concerning the qualifications of teachers with particular respect to 
ical and vocational teachers who entered the profession during the war emer- 
cy. A number of questions were raised concerning teacher load and Standard 
, Section (f), which concerns the tone of the school and its community. 

he Central Reviewing Committee for Private Schools met Monday, December g, 
oom 213 and added its report to that for the Central Reviewing Committee for 
lic Schools. 

t the request of the Secretary of the Commission, the following members of the 
tral Reviewing Committee were appointed to review the reports of the Extra- 
itorial schools: 

Fred M. Alexander 


Gordon Worley 
G. W. Ford 
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After careful examination of the reports, the committee recommended the conti 
tinued accreditation of the Lago Community School, Aruba; Ward College, Buenog 
Aires; and the American School Foundation of Mexico City. The following repor 
was made by the Secretary concerning the American School Foundation of Mexico 


1DY, LSE 


REPORT OF VISIT TO THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, MEXICO, D.F., AUGUST 5-9, 1946 
FRANK CG. JENKINS, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


At the request of the Superintendent of the American School, Mr. Henry L. Cain 
five days were spent investigating the work of the school with particular reference tc 
the observation and maintenance of the Standards of the Commission on Secondary 
Schools of the Southern Association. A meeting was held with the official board o 
the American School which showed clearly that they are forward-looking, codpera 
tive, and desire to meet not only minimum standards of the Southern Association, 
but to make the American School an outstanding educational institution in thei 
Western Hemisphere. To this end, the chairman of the school board, Mr. Bolling. 
Wright and his associates* working in close harmony with Mr. Cain, the Superina 
tendent of the American School, have laid the foundation for, and are moving to- 
ward their goal of having a superior school. 

Particular attention should be called to the farsighted effort that has resulted in 
moving from the cramped facilities of the old location to the new quarters. Grounds, 
buildings, and equipment have been and are being provided that will make possible 
the development of an educational institution second to none. 

The new school plant is located on thirteen acres of land, magnificiently situated 
on Tacubaya Heights, overlooking the city and commanding a panoramic view of) 
the surrounding mountains, including Popocatepetl and Ixtlaccihuatl, twin giantst 
of unsurpassable beauty. It is the purpose of the school officials and faculty to uses 
these grounds for the development of a recreational program which will have maxi-- 
mum educational value for the school and for the community served by the school. | 
In this endeavor, guidance will be sought from outstanding leaders in the field of} 
recreation. a 

The school officials sought the best professional assistance available in planning : 
and constructing the building. Dr. Ray Hamon, of the United States Office of Edu- | 
cation, brought to this task the best results of scientific research. Not only did he. 
and the school officials put their best thought into the planning and construction of 
the building, but they sought suggestions from members of the faculty based upon 
their experience and first-hand knowledge of school building and classroom needs, 
The orientation, lighting, heating, ventilation, arrangement, flexibility, and ac- 
comodations of the building are well adapted to the geographical location and to 
the educational program of the school which is based upon the varying needs of 
its students. Within and without the building, adjustments can, in the future, be 
made as may be necessary in order to provide adequately for the needs of the schools 
and community. 

The buildings of the two schools, secondary and elementary, are so connectet 
and unified that they constitute a single structure offering maximum convenience it 
service to the school and community. The building provides for a high school 0 
750 pupils and an elementary school of approximately the same number. Provisio 


* Mr. Joe Sharp, Mr. J. A. Cowan, Mr. W. C. Longan, Mr. William Denker, Mr. 
N. Dalton, Mr. Allen W. Ellis, Dr. W. L. Garnett, Mr. Carlos Leon, Mr. ee 


Stafford, Mr. W. J. Mahon, Mr. E. O. Orri » Mr. W. J. Ri : 
eee eee rrin, Mr. W, J. Rider, Mr. Wm. H. Tayle 
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made for an auditorium, gymnasium, and cafeteria that can serve 1500 pupils. 
addition to having ample quarters for all academic departments of the secondary 
ool, the building contains four science laboratories and adequate facilities for 
lustrial arts, home economics, commerce, music, and physical education and 
alth. The library is well arranged and has conference and work rooms. All 
terials of instruction will be codrdinated through the library and made avail- 
le as needed. These materials will include not only books, periodicals, and news- 
pers, but maps, globes, charts, phonographic records, pictures, films, and other 
dio-visual aids. 

The Board of Education has secured, over a period of years, the services of a cos- 
ypolitan faculty of sound scholarship and broad culture. Its members are from 
ny sections of the United States and from Mexico, Spain, and France. They 
ing to their task of educating the youth of the American School, a breadth of per- 
sctive that dissipates provincialism and bids for understanding, good will, and 
mispheric solidarity. 

The secondary school faculty includes an unusually high percentage of men. The 
ining of this faculty far exceeds the requirement of the Southern Association that 
enty-five percent have the bachelor’s degree. Ninety-five per cent of the Ameri- 
School faculty have the bachelor’s degree and approximately half of them hold 
master’s degree. A number have done advanced work toward the doctorate. 


he instructional equipment of all departments is adequate. The library con- 
S approximately ten thousand volumes and is added to each year. An appropri- 
on at least equal to one dollar per student is made annually for the continued 
rovement of the library. The librarian is adequately trained and has sufficient 
istance for carrying on her work. 


€ organization of the work of teachers and pupils is satisfactory and complies 
the standards of the Southern Association. Accurate and complete records of 
ndance and scholarship are kept in convenient form and safely preserved. The 
ricular and extra-curricular offerings of the schools are broad and are added to 
|t becomes necessary. 

tudents have a part in the operation of the school and discharge their responsibil- 
in a satisfactory manner. The harmonious working of the school officials with 
hers and pupils and the good relationships that exist between school officials, 
hers, pupils, and members of the community contribute to a wholesome tone 
h shows itself in the morale and esprit de corps of the American School. 
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| 
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SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PRIVATE, | 


The following tables are a summary of the action taken by the Central 
Reviewing Committee: 


1946-47 

S00 \4Wwooom 
No. 

Schools 

Dropped, 

Discon- No. 

No. tinued, No. Schools No. 
State Total Schools Reorgan- Schools “Emer- Schools Total 
1945-46 Added ized, Advised gency’ Warned 1946-47 ° 
or Not Warned 
Report- 
ing 
Alabama 10 fo) fo) 2 I 2 
Florida 26 2 co) 7 I 3 
Georgia 20 2 fo) 2 10 2 
Kentucky 27 Co) fC) 5 4 8 
Louisiana 13 fo) fo) 2 (a) fo) 
Mississippi 6 fo) o I te) fe) 
North Carolina 15 I o fo) I 33 
South Carolina 5 I Co) fo) 2 I 
Tennessee 29 2 (a) 8 6 4 
Texas iit) I fo) 2 I fo) 
Virginia 25 fo) fe) fo) 15 6 
Extra-Territorial 3 Co) co) fC) Oo o 
Total 196 9 (0) 29 4I 29 


SUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS—PUBLIG 
1946-47 o | 


Alabama 59 I ce) 31 19 8 
Florida 94 4 o 48 9 28 
Georgia 123 3 ) 71 15 II 
Kentucky 102 I 4 24 36 13 
Louisiana ; 137 I I 22 29 4 
Mississippi 82 2 2 19 2 2 
North Carolina 53 I fe) 23 II 17 
South Carolina 50 2 I 35 9 ee 
Tennessee 82 I I 36 30 9 
‘Texas : 258 2 2 31 24. 4 
Virginia ; 71 I I 12 30 25 
Extra-Territorial fc) o o fe) to) fo) 
y Total Pieri 19 12 352 214 132 | ie 
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BUMMARY OF APPROVED SECONDARY SCHOOLS— 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


1946-47 


8SSSSsSSSSS———=—=~=~$=@—O0”T———EEEEES =~ eo 


No. 
Schools 
Dropped, 
Discon- 
No. tinued, 


No. 
No. Schools No. 


State Total Schools Reorgan- Schools “Emer- Schools Totat 
1945-46 Added ized, Advised gency” Warned 1946-47 
or Not Warned 
Report- 
ing 
ma 69 I fe) oa 20 10 70 
la 120 6 Ca) 55 10 31 126 
la 143 5 ) 73 25 13 148 
icky 129 I 4 29 40 21 126 
ana 150 I I 24 29 4 150 
sippi 88 2 2 20 2 2 88 
Carolina 68 2 o 23 12 20 70 
Carolina 55 3 I 35 II 12 57 
ee III 3 I 44, 36 13 11g 
275 3 2 33 25 4 276 
96 I I 12 45 BI 96 
Territorial 3 0 fc) co) co) fc) 3 


OOLS DROPPED, DISCONTINUED, REORGANIZED, OR 
NOT REPORTING 


STATE 


ScHOOL 
None 
None 
None 
Columbia High School 


Earlington High School 
Leitchfield High School 
Nicholasville High School 
Gibsland High School 


REASON 


Insufficient training of librarian; 
insufficient time devoted to 
library; three overloaded 
teachers; ten classes with more 
than 40 enrolled; one teacher 
does not hold degree; one 
salary less than $900. 

Did not apply 

Did not apply 

Did not apply 

Did not apply 
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STATE 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Texas 


Virginia 


Alabama 
Florida 


Georgia 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Tennessee 


Texas 


Virginia 


Mr. Nixon, Chairman of the Committee, moved that the report of 
Central Reviewing Committee be adopted. Motion was seconded 


passed. 
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ScHOOL REASON 
Poplarville: Pearl River 
County A. H. S. * Reorganized 
Wesson: Copiah-Lincoln 
A. H.S. * Reorganized 
None 


Insufficient training of librariail 
Seven classes with more thilj 
4o enrolled; five overload 
teachers; four teachers wi 
no academic preparation. 

Did not apply 

Did not apply 

Did not apply 

Merged with Great Bridge, Ni 
folk 


SCHOOLS ADDED 


Greensboro High School 

Alva High School 

Clermont: Clermont-Minneola High School 
Port St. Joe High School 

St. Petersburg: Admiral Farragut School 
Stuart: Martin County High School 
West Palm Beach: Rosarian Academy 
Atlanta: Christ the King School 
Augusta: Mount Saint Joseph 

Ellijay High School 

Homerville High School 

Woodbury: Meriwether High School 
Fort Knox High School 

Zwolle High School 

Macon High School 

Shelby High School 

Camp Lejeune High School 

Maxton: Presbyterian Junior College 
Charleston: St. Andrew’s Parish High School 
Fort Mill High School 

Summerville: Adventure School 
Bellevue High School 

Memphis: Sacred Heart High School 
Nashville: Cathedral High School 
Galveston: Ursuline Academy 
Smithville High School 

Sulphur Springs High School 

South Hill High School 


Greer High School 


Tullahoma High School 
Angleton High School 
Ferris High School 
Hickory High School 
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MEETING OF TUESDAY AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER 10, 1946 


.e afternoon session, a joint meeting of the Commission on Secondary 
ols, Commission on Institutions of Higher Education, and Commission 
‘urricular Problems and Research, was called to order at 2:00 P. M., 
e Ballroom of the Peabody Hotel, by Mr. Mark Godman, Chairman of 
secondary Commission. Mr. Godman called Dr. William S. Taylor, 
rman of the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research, to the 


. Taylor, on behalf of the three Commissions, extended a welcome to 
> share in the program sponsored by the Commissions jointly. He 
ted out that the Southern Association is concerned with education on 
svels,—the elementary and pre-school as well as the secondary and 
ge. 

. Taylor introduced the speakers who discussed various aspects of “The 
ificant Problems Involved in the Improvement of Instruction in Sec- 
ry Schools and Colleges.’ 


RESSES BY EDGAR W. KNIGHT, R. R. VANCE, C. CLEMENT 
FRENCH, W. S. HOOLE, AND ROGER P. McCUTCHEON 


. Edgar W. Knight, Professor of Education of the University of North 
ina, gave the background for the presentations that followed. Mr. 
.. Vance, Director of the Division of High Schools in the Tennessee 
Department of Education, presented an address, “Significant Prob- 
Involved in the Improvement of Instruction in Secondary Education.” 
. Clement French, Dean of Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
ssed himself to ‘‘Improvement of Instruction in Colleges.” Dr. W. S. 
+, Director of Libraries, University of Alabama, discussed, “The 
ibution of the Library to the Improvement of Instruction.” Dr. 
P. McCutcheon closed the discussion with, ““The Improvement of 
ction on the Graduate Level.” These addresses will be published in 
rly issue of the SouTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. 


MEETING OF WEDNESDAY MORNING 
DECEMBER 11, 1946 


morning session was devoted to a consideration of guidance, the 
ative Criteria of the Codperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
consideration of the secondary school of the future. 

R. F. Thomason, Registrar, University of Tennessee, made the 
for the Committee to Study High School and College Guidance and 
e Freshman Achievement. He was assisted by Mr. C. B. Collier, 
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Associate Director, Veterans Guidance Center, University of Tenness 
and Dr. Earl M. Ramer, Professor of Education, University of Tennesse 
The three reports follow in the order in which they were given. 


PLANNING FOR EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE ON THE HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LEVEL 


R. F. THOMASON 
Registrar, University of Tennessee 


For some years this Commission has had a Committee to study some phase of t 
all- important subject, “College Guidance and Freshman Achievement. At fir 
we tackled the problem from the standpoint of grades, assembling in one office t 
freshman grades of those who graduated from member schools and who went 
college. Each school principal received from the Committee the grades for | 
school, with a key showing how his graduates ranked with others in a partic 
college. ‘ 

All this entailed a great deal of work. Furthermore, the Committee felt that o 
data should be used if we were to properly rate the success of a school, either coll 
or secondary, by its product. 

_ Every secondary school principal should receive a quarterly or yearly report 
every college which has any of his students as freshmen. If this report is to have at 
constructive value to the principal, it must show whether said students have selec 
the college where they can get the curriculum they really want, whether they hat 
chosen a curriculum which will prepare them to accomplish success in life, 
whether or not they have the attributes for the accomplishment of their goals. 

Now these reports should not be considered as material for some accredit 
agency to judge the success of a school. To be sure, they can be useful in this rm 
spect, and they can also be used for other purposes. ‘The wise principal will puta 
these reports together and then let his faculty study them with a veiw to the improy- 
ment of classroom teaching. So, also, will he use them to see to what extent ht 
guidance program is functioning. » 

It may be that a student has taken little or no mathematics in high school a 
shows no aptitude for the subject, and yet, because he shows a mechanical aptit ( 
he selects engineering in college. The chances are that he will not make a successi 
this field. The credentials the high school sends to the college for such a case shoul 
include these data. Likewise, the report the college sends back to the high sch 
should include more than just his grades alone. It should state the curriculum th 
student is pursuing, and any test results which may be on file, including a statemet 
as to his attitude toward his studies. It can then be determined whether his failut 
is due to lack of general ability, selection of the wrong curriculum, poor preparatior 
lack of interest, and so on. 

Classroom grades have considerable weight in the determination of success, 
they should be used along with other data if we are going to get a full picture of th 
academic possibilities of students along a given line. Fortunately, we now are: 
to get considerable scientific data, which, when properly used, can be of very § 
value in the educational and vocational guidance of our students. 

We no longer hesitate to say that educational guidance plays an important 
in every modern school system. The main issue today is not whether this syste! 
that system is the better one to follow. Probably, there is no one “best system 
all cases. There are, however, certain cardinal principles which underli 
successful guidance program. We shall try to point them out. 
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Firstly, there must be a guidance program in all our secondary schools and colleges. 
must be an integral part of the institution’s organization. It must be so organized 
at it will serve all the students, and not just a few who may go on to college or on 
to graduate study from college. 


Secondly, a successful guidance system must have available a wealth of material on 
chindividual. In general, this will include test scores on aptitude tests, on achieve- 
ent tests in special school subjects, and the results of vocational interest inventories. 
e shall elaborate on these items in more detail a little later. 


Thirdly, whatever system is adopted, it must work. It is the responsibility of 
cational administrators to see that the program gets proper financial recogni- 
m. Yes, it will cost something, but, if properly administered, it will pay big divi- 
nds. Properly trained personnel must be put in charge of the guidance program 
it is to succeed. 

Modern education has kept pace with modern industry in that they are both now 
ry complicated. Examine any college catalog or the several curricula in our 
sondary school offerings, and you will understand what I mean. Futhermore, 
1en our boys and girls make inquiry about a job, their credentials are scrutinized 
refully by some personnel officer. These young people are finding that competition 
very keen, and that the best trained people get the jobs. They also observe that 
1ining for specific jobs is often demanded. No wonder then that our young people 
e so frequently confused in trying to fit themselves into this game of training now 
- future living. What are our educational institutions doing to help them? Pro- 
ess is being made, but we need to advance at a faster pace. 

College freshman achievement can best be judged when it is determined to what 
tent a student is pursuing a course of study (or training), which, in light of his var- 
capacities and opportunities, will allow him to accomplish a maximum success 
life. What are some of the scientific data which are now available for use in a 
idance program? Mr. C. B. Collier, Jr., Associate Director of the Veterans’ 
idance Center at the University of Tennessee, will now speak on this point. 


SCIENTIFIC DATA NOW AVAILABLE FOR USE IN A 
GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


C. B. CoLLiER 
Associate Director, Veterans Guidance Center, University of Tennessee 
he problem now arises as to how this information that we wish to know about 
student may be obtained. A cumulative record might be kept from the time 
| student enters school, and ratings and comments kept current as the student 
esses in school. There can be no standard form for the cumulative record 
will be best for use in all schools, for each school has its own problems and 
| differ in many ways from other schools; but, there are a few things that will 
tommon to the record kept by all. In the preparation of the record, care should 
iven to see that the record is a growing one and that comments will be added 


ined very quickly. One method to accomplish this would be to arrange the 
rd in columns, one column for each period of time. 

ems to be included will vary widely. Some that should be considered are: 
1. Personality traits 

2. Abilities and aptitudes 

3. Avocations 
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Health and emotional characteristics 
Achievements and interests 

Extra-curricular activities, including work history 
Future plans of the student 

Home conditions 


GIS) vos 


This list may be further subdivided if a more elaborate record is to be kept. Re-s 
member this as an important item—this record should grow with the student and\ 
should be arranged in such a way as to give a good picture of the individual student, 
showing his growth and development. Upon transfer to another school, copies of: 
this record would be sent with the transcript to the other school for continuation of? 
personnel procedures. The faculty advisor, home room teacher, counselor, or reg-¢ 
istrar could arrange appointments at the start and the end of each term, semester,s 
or year to talk with the student to bring the information of the file up to date. 

If the student is a veteran, he may request of the Veterans Administration per-t 
mission to be given vocational counseling and guidance, at an organized Veterans’s 
Guidance Center; these are located in many of the colleges and cities throughout the) 
United States. Certain information may be obtained from the Center concerning 
the veteran, if it is made clear that this information will be kept confidential and will] 
be used in counseling. et 

Some states are now using a testing program in which certain tests are being given 
to all students in various grades. A battery of entrance tests is frequently given to: 
students upon entering college. Further tests are available for administering to: 


individual cases and will give more information concerning the student. All stand-1 
ardized test scores should be recorded in the permanent file of the student with the: 
date that the test was given and any remarks concerning the attitude of the testee, 2 

Tests are very helpful in a guidance program, but care should be used in the in-3 
terpretation of the results of these. In administering these tests, it should be a must 
that the counselor assigning the test be thoroughly familiar with the contents of the 
test; that he knows enough about the student to know that the test is on a level the 
student will be able to take care of; and, also, that the test is advanced enough to 
take care of the full capabilities of the student. 


For convenience, let us group the tests into four categories. First, we will con=| 


In the mental aptitude tests, care must be taken that the test given measures 
maximum ability of the student. A time-limit test that requires a lot of reading | 
will not give a satisfactory picture of one that has trouble in reading. Students” 
that have this trouble are more numerous than we commonly expect; therefore, i 
might be well to use a power test, or to see if such students have made low grades be- | 
cause of being slow but exact workers. Other aptitude tests are those that meas 
mechanical aptitude, rate of manipulation, dexterity, and many others. 

The second type of test that we are interested in is the preference-of-interests typ 
of tests. ‘These are very helpful in determining just where the students’ interests li¢ 
Scores made will likely fluctuate from year to year, an indication that the studen 
has no definite interests, or that these interests are not well defined at that tim 
While the correlation between interest and ability is positive, it by no means shot 


be assumed that because a student has a high interest in a field he will also have hig 
aptitude in this field. 
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The fourth type of test is the personality test. Many of those tests are compara- 
‘ly new and have not been completely standardized. Even the older tests are 
y “high powered”? tests and should be used with greatcare. It might be suggested 
t, if the test is given, it should be used only to determine whether the student 
uld be referred to a clinical psychologist. 

fests in themselves with nothing else should be avoided, as there are such a great 
nber of human factors that will have to be considered. For this reason, an in- 
riew should be considered as an essential part of counseling. When conducting 
interview, there should be a very definite feeling of codperation between the coun- 
wr and the student. It should be friendly and informal in order that the counselor 
y get an impression of the student as he normally is. During the interview the 
mselor will inquire of hobbies and avocations, will find the social activities that 
student likes, will be able to determine to a degree the economic situation of the 
dent and his family, and will also find out about jobs of all types that the student 
held. Follow-ups can be held in a number of ways. Many schools have visit- 
teachers that go into the homes to find out more information concerning the 
ents; a telephone call may be made to a manager or supervisor for whom the 
ent has worked; or a letter may be written to the school principal in the home 
of the student. Perhaps the best method, however, is to get an impression of 
acher who has had the student in class. Comments which this teacher has made 
be in the folder of the student if the school which the student has attended has a 
d personnel file. 

emember that colleges are crowded now, and the director of admissions is hav- 
to choose more carefully now than previously those whom he will admit to col- 
>. Be sure that you have enough information in the file so that someone who does 
know the student will have a good picture of him after reading it over. It is 
ntial that high schools have enough information about students upon which 
d guidance for college entrance can be based, or which may be equally useful 
elping students decide upon any other field of endeavor. 


PLANS FOR EFFECTIVE USE 


Eari M. RAMER 
Professor of Education, University of Tennessee 


lreceding parts of this report have dealt with the identification and discovery of 
information necessary in a sound program of guidance in high school and col- 
Plans for the effective use of this information must now be considered. 

should be emphasized at this point that the three aspects of guidance are not 
ate and discrete parts. Any attempt to define, discover, and use such infor- 
ion in one-two-three order will violate important principles of unity, and will 
little other purpose than to promote further fractionalization in the school or 
ge program. All three approaches to the problem, then, must be coérdinate 
cts of an intelligently defined plan, the purposes of which are clear to all partici- 


e chief purpose of guidance, it is here maintained, is to help students make wise 
ae ate plies #'conception of guidance which holds that the burden 
lecision in regard to important life problems must inevitably fall upon the in- 
ual student. He must make the choice. It is he who must finally decide upon 
lege, his occupation, and the solutions to other life problems. That his de- 
ns will be influenced profoundly by the attitudes and requirements of the home 
the school in no way diminishes the importance of this concept. 
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The wisdom with which the student makes his choice in one sense, of course, is Be 
his responsibility alone. For his decisions are not likely to be better ai the é fi 
natives which confront him. In making a choice of courses in the schoo Progra ; 
is limited by the range of courses open to him. In choosing an eae e: 
limited by his knowledge ee: occupational field. And so are all of his choice 

imi the range of his experience. E 
ee the ide or college must be vitally concerned. Every institutio: 
is obligated to extend and improve the range and quality of information made avai} 
able to students. In this sense guidance must be a function of the total school ey 
not limited to home rooms, interviews, or any other restricted phases of the schoc: 
or college curriculum. If the classroom fails to provide information upon whic. 
the student can base sound choices, then to that extent one of the major objective: 
of the school is failing of realization. 

This conception of guidance will suggest not only the improvement in range and 
quality of information made available to the student but also will imply that he mus 
be given help in the process of choice making. If teachers subscribe to the demo 
cratic outlook and the method of science in seeking solutions to problems, then ex: 
pression of these beliefs must carry over into all relationships between teachers ana 
students. . ; ' . 

This means that teachers must create situations in which real choice on the para 
of the student is made possible, not situations in which he is told what to do. The 
role of the counselor then becomes that of helper. His job is to help the student 
clarify his purposes and his problems; to help him consider possible courses of action 
and the probable consequences of each; and to encourage him to assume full respon 
sibility for his actions. This is the chief aim of guidance and at the same time the 
chief aim of education. 

Carrying this conception of guidance fully into effect will entail a number of ime 
portant steps, several of which will now be mentioned and discussed briefly. First 
and of foremost importance, will be the development of a plan. 


Developing a Plan in the Local School or College 


Just as students under the foregoing conception of guidance must plan and bt 
responsible for their own actions, so must staff members in the local school or coll 
plan the program of guidance and accept responsibility for it. The program 
not be imposed from outside the situation. Since it must be executed inevita 
at the local-school level, intelligent planning demands that those who deal 
it most directly should define it, declare its purposes, and carry it into action. Su 
intelligent planning always assumes, to be sure, that full capital is made of e 
resource available. The aid and counsel of all individuals who stand in position 
to contribute would be sought. 

This preliminary step—that of a staff’s setting out deliberately to plan a pro 
gram—is the most fundamentally important step that can be mentioned. Fai 
ure of the local instructional groups to plan cooperatively remains one of the bas 
weaknesses in education today. When staffs begin this desirable kind of plannin 
it may be taken for granted that progress will be made. This is an assumptlo 
that is basic to a democratic faith. Attention will now be given to a few of the mol 
specific steps needed to carry this conception of guidance fully into effect. 


Test Results Will Be Carefully Interpreted 


Mention has already been made of the need for certain kinds of tests in a pI 
gram of guidance. Information secured from paper-and-pencil tests should co 
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rise a valuable segment of the resource data to be used. No 
cad of test findings which would give teachers accurate Peewee the ae he 
terests, and understandings of students; but the fact is that the accurac of a 
ests can never be fully determined. Only as the results of these tests are sae 
arefully in terms of recognized objectives of the school and compared with kn i 
edge about students developed out of less formal contacts will teachers have — 
ght to use test data for serious guidance purposes. Where mental tests have fee 
sed mainly for the purpose of sectioning classes and giving teachers quick judgment 
f the general abilities of students the question may seriously be raised ene ach 
sts have not done more harm than good. The giving of periodic batteries of tests 
nd turning the scores on these tests over to teachers without the full and serious 
articipation of these teachers are practices to be regretted. 


Wider Types of Information Needed 


The fact is that the chief limitation of these tests is to be found in the narrow scope 
the information they convey. Even a comprehensive sampling of the best, sat- 
factorily interpreted, leaves untouched a vast area of information indispensible 
a sound program of guidance. This is why so much has been heard in recent 
ars of the need for developing comprehensive records capable of giving a more 
curate picture of the student as he really is. 

It often happens that the information provided by the conventional tests fails 
suggest the real problems on which students critically need help. Defective 
sion, impaired hearing, malnutrition, and emotional conflicts are but a few of 
e difficulties to be found in every school and college group. These factors are 
ery frequently the cause of poor showing on standardized tests. The test scores 
re often reflections of more basically important matters that may go unheeded if 
treme care is not taken. The low I. Q. may reflect a reading difficulty. The list- 
ss attitude in class may reflect a dietary deficiency, and overt misbehavior may 
ect insecurity in the home. Guidance presumes depth of understanding, and 
is must be sought through a much closer scrutiny of students than that made possi- 
e solely by tests. ‘Teachers and counselors must become close observers. They 
ust be skilled in detecting the symptoms of wide and varied types of difficulties 
ich students are facing. Schools have yet to scratch the surface in dealing with 
otional difficulties of children. The extremely shy, backward child, and even 
e overly aggressive child, need more than anything else the counsel of wise adults 
o can help them develop desirable patterns of conduct in the satisfaction of life 


eds. 
Preparation for College Must Be Reconsidered 


A word should be said at this point about one of the chief areas in which guidance 
s been attempted. Perhaps no educational question has been answered with 
re apparent assurance by high schools and colleges alike than the question of 
Ilege entrance needs. Today the conventional answer to this question, as far 
general preparation for college is concerned, is being roundly challenged. Studies 
ied on by the Southern Association and by other groups have accumulated con- 
erable evidence that general. preparation for college is less a matter of taking 
cribed high-school courses than was previously thought necessary. It is less 
ar today that desirable preparation for college is different from desirable pre- 
ration for life generally. If this assumption is valid then high-school faculties 
develop instructional programs that seem defensible in terms of the outstanding 
cational needs evident in the communities served. 
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However, this point of view does not justify disregard of the ee : r 
college entrance. There will clearly be variation in need even among the ranks oj 
those students preparing to enter college or university. Plane ore may not t 
be a requisite for the prospective college student who plans to enter the nine 
but it may possibly be for the student who plans to follow civil engineering as a life's . 
work. The meeting of real needs is the proper ideal for guidance, however varied 


needs may be. 
on 3 Improving Conditions for Counseling 


To help students choose wisely teachers must know them well, and yet the school 
program has usually been so planned that too little opportunity is provided for 
teachers to come into intimate contact with students on an individual conference : 
basis. Many student problems can be treated only in face-to-face contact between 
students and wise and sympathetic counselors. For such contact to be accomplished | 
in the high school some revision of the schedule is probably necessary. Many © 
schools in recent years have attempted to solve the problem by increasing the length . 
and frequency of home room meetings. Other schools have introduced core or © 
unified-type courses occupying an extended period of time in the daily schedule ’ 
with guidance being a prime function. However it may be done, additional time » 
for personal contact between teachers and students is a rather obvious necessity. 


Implications for Classroom Practice 


Though more adequate provision for personal contact is needed, it is in the class 
room that the guidance function finds its broadest application. If guidance is — 
fundamentally a matter of helping students solve their important problems, then — 
every high school and college course is involved in guidance. Taking this function j 
seriously, all teachers will be called upon to help students clarify their life goals and — 
to see the relationship between these goals and class activities; for only as the pur- : 
poses of students become compatible with the aims of education can these be effec- 
tively realized. 


At the conclusion of Dr. Ramer’s address, Dr. Thomason recommended 
that the Commission on Secondary Schools, in codperation with the Com-— 
mission on Institutions of Higher Education, take definite steps to clarify” 
policies and procedures with respect to guidance and counseling functions. — 

At this point the Chairman introduced Dr. Joseph E. Roemer, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, who made a progress report on the Codéper- — 
ative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


PROGRESS REPORT ON THE COOPERATIVE STUDY 
OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


JOSEPH ROEMER 
Chairman of Administrative Committee . 


INTRODUCTION 


At the 1928 winter meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the Natio ng 
Education Association, three men, Dean J. B. Edmonson, then Secretary of tht 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, Dr. E. D. Grizzell 


4 
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hairman of the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Middle States Associa- 
on of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and myself, at the time Secretary of the 
ommission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
-condary Schools, planned a study to embrace the secondary schools of the six 
gional accrediting associations of the nation. We felt at that time that we should 
ad some way of evaluating a secondary school without counting the books in the 
orary, the test tubes in the laboratory, the degrees held by the faculty, the number 

classes in the school with more than thirty pupils enrolled, etc. We felt that 
me means should be found whereby we could measure the product coming through, 
ocedures and techniques used rather than the machinery set up for the adminis- 
ation of the school. In other words, a school should be judged by its product 
ther than its machinery. . 
With this thought in mind, we approached the then five regional associations 
athe matter. All five gladly agreed to enter a codperative study and to contribute 
ard its financial success. 
At this point, Dr. J. J. Tigert, then U. S. Commissioner of Education, said to us 
| effect: “We are about ready to launch the National Survey of Secondary Ed- 
tation. If you men will hold up on your study for awhile it will enable us to launch 
id complete the National Survey. When that is completed we will be glad to put 
1 our findings at your disposal for full use in your study.”’ Naturally, we agreed to 
is request. 
Jt was not until 1933 that we again got around to a revival of the study. Suffice it 
| say here that we opened headquarters for the study in Washington in 1935, and 
psed them in 1940. The final product of the study is called the 1940 edition. 
A depression and a second world war intervened to hinder its implementation. 
e feel the time has come now, however, for us to restudy the whole program and 
ise the criteria and procedures in the light of ten years of experimentation and 
dy. At a meeting of the Administrative Committee of the study, in the offices 
the American Council on Education in Washington, D. C., in November, 1946, 
ans were laid for submission to the General Committee of a proposed revision 
ogram for consideration. This will be done in Atlantic City on March 2, 1947, 
ing the Annual Meeting of the American Association of School Administrators. 
a preliminary to that meeting it was agreed that we should have a status quo re- 
rt to serve as a guide in making our plans. With this thought in mind, the writer 
about preparing such a report. The date of July 1, 1945 was agreed upon as the 
ne on which to base the report. World War II was coming to a close and we 
luld expect schools to slowly and gradually resume their former schedules and pro- 
lms. Probably it represents the lowest point to which the schools receded dur- 
kk the war. Accordingly, blanks and report forms were sent to officials of all the 
| regional associations for data. Consequently, this report will be based upon 
lta gathered from each association. With this limited explanation as a back- 
ound the report follows: 
SUMMARY BY REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

I. New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Since the New England Association does not set standards, visit schools, and pub- 
n official lists of accredited schools, what is done in this region is conditioned upon 
time, interest, and initiative of each state supervisor of secondary education in 
h state department of education. A check on these reveals about what one would 
bect, namely, great interest in some states, particularly Connecticut, and very 
le in others. By and large for the entire region very little of constructive values 
e resulted to date. 
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II. Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


A very different story can be told for this region. Due probably to its compact- - 
ness, its unique regional set-up, and especially to the dynamic energy of the Chair- . 
man of the Commission on Secondary Schools, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, probably the best : 
job of the nation has been done by this Association. Since a representative of the : 
Commission, either the Chairman or the Executive Secretary, meets annually with — 
each state committee and works closely with them all during the year, a much more 
effective program has been developed. 

The Middle States Association set out very definitely in 1940 to evaluate all old 
schools by 1945 and to admit all new schools only after having the Evaluative Cri- 
teria applied. Had a second World War not intervened their plans would have 
been consummated. Naturally, war conditions forced modifications, but even yet, 
the total picture is most encouraging. By the close of the academic year 1944-45, 
485 of their 715 schools had been evaluated officially. This represents over two- — 
thirds of their total number of member schools, a splendid achievement under the 
circumstances. Other regions would do well to study their procedures and tech- 
niques. 


III. The North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


For some reason the evaluative program in this region has not gone as well as might 
have been expected. Only 401 schools out of a total of 3,021 member secondary 
schools have been evaluated officially. By that I mean the Criteria have been 
applied to the entire school by a visiting committee. This means that only 13.2 — 
per cent of the total membership have been officially evaluated. Some 74 other 
member secondary schools, however, have done some self-evaluating using one or 
more sections of the Evaluative Criteria. ; 


This seeming lack of interest in the North Central territory is attributable to a 
number of causes. Probably the chief reason is the great stretch of territory covered _ 
by the twenty states included in its membership. Again, in that area each state — 
committee functions as practically an independent unit. Finally, the effectiveness — 
of the work reflects the interest and vigor of the state chairman. Some of the states — 
like Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Oklahoma have made considerable ~ 
progress in applying the Evaluative Criteria, while others have done practically 
nothing. This Association also planned to evaluate, over a five-year period, all — 


member schools, but war conditions interrupted the program. be 


IV. North West Association of Secondary and Higher Schools 


The application of the Evaluative Criteria in this region, like the others, is spotted— 
good in some states and poor in others. In 1945 the Evaluative Criteria had been 
applied officially by a visiting committee to 96 of the 545 member secondary schools. ~ 
This represents only 17.6 per cent of all member secondary schools. This Associa 
tion, also, set as its five-year goal in 1940 the official evaluation of all member s 


ondary schools by 1945. Again war ‘conditions forced school officials to abando 1 
pre-war plans. 


V. Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


fete like ia New England Association, does not standardize school 
and coleges. it 1s purely a research association and, consequently, does not come 
within the realm of this report, on applying the Evaluative Criteria, 
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| VI. Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 

1 this Association, also, the work is spotted. Some states, like Texas, Tennessee, 
\Virginia, have done a fairly good job, while other states, like Alabama, Louisana, 
Georgia, have done very little. In this Association, too, a good deal of partial 
ation has been done. By the end of the academic year 1944-45, a total of 690 
¢ 1,286 member schools, or 30.3 per cent of all of them, had applied the Evalua- 


iCriteria to their programs. Next to the Middle States Association this repre- 
} the best showing in the whole country. 


SUMMARY 


’ way of summary, if we place the regions in rank order on the basis of the per- 
ages of schools that have been evaluated up to the close of the academic year 
+45, we have the following: 


| Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schoolh——_—67.8% 
{Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools———30.3% 
}North West Association of Secondary and Higher Schoolk————17.6% 
‘North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools————13.2% 


{ the total member schools in these four associations that standardize schools, 
pgating 5,567 schools, a total of 1,372 schools or 24.7 per cent have been evaluated 
hg the first five-year period of the program extending from 1940 to 1945. As 
ated above several times, the work was just getting under way when Pearl 
bor was struck and war conditions practically forced evaluations to cease tem- 
ily for more urgent needs. Running all through these state reports, is the de- 
d intention to resume evaluation just as rapidly as postwar education will 


ference has been made in the report to partial evaluations. In such cases a 
1 has applied the Criteria to one or more areas of the school only. I do not 
| to discourage this tendency or practice for it is better than nothing; but I do 
to drop this note of warning. Do not let this partial study assume too large 
ce. If it does it will be considered as sufficient for the entire school. Nothing 
id be fostered that will replace the program where a complete study is made 
ich the Evaluative Criteria are applied to the entire school program in a thor- 
manner, 

jally, for thinking members of the Commission who would like at some more 
le time to study in some detail the way the program has developed in this As- 
ion by states over the five-year period, two tables have been prepared. Table 
s the number of schools accredited by states in the Southern Association; 
mber of member schools evaluated by the end of the academic year 1944-45; 
the schools yet to be evaluated. Table II gives a summary of conditions in 
bur regional associations that standardize secondary schools and colleges. 


ables follow: 
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TABLE I 


SHOWING THE STATUS OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS EVALUATED 
By STATES BY JULY I, 1945 


Total Numberof Numberof Total Schools ; 

Total Schools Schools © Schools Number of yet to be« 

Regional Schools Evaluated Evaluated Planning to Schools Evaluated 
Associations Accredited Close of _ During Evaluate Evaluated Septem- - 
1944-45 Year 1944-45 during by End of ber 1, 194% 


1943-44 Year =: 1944-45 . 
1944-45 
Southern 
Ass’n of : 
Colleges d 
and second- 
ary Schools: 
Alabama 68 Oo Co) o (a) 
Florida TL 20 oO 4 24 
Georgia 141 oO fe) fe) fo) 
Louisiana 147 o fe) to) oO 
Mississippi 87 24 I I 26 
North Caro. 64 37 I 3 41 
South Caro. 56 8 Oo 0 8 
Tennessee 107 84 4 0 88 
pees 273 97 25 o 122 
Virginia 94 60 Oo o 66 
Extra- 
Territorial 3 oO 0 m Pp 
Total 1,286 349 33 8 390 
Per Cent 27.1 30.3 
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TABLE II 


SHOWING THE MEMBER SECONDARY SCHOOLS BY 
REGIONAL Associations Wuicu Hap BEEN EVALUATED 
BY JULY I 1945 
8§S§S—— 


No. Schools No. Schools Per Cent No. Schools: 


Regional Accredited Evaluated Schools Yet to be 
Associations 1944-45 1944-45 Evaluated _ Evaluated 

w England Ass’n of Does not 

lleges and Secondary standardize 

100Is schools 

ddle States Association 

olieges and Secondary 715 485 67.8 230 
ools 
rth Central Association 
Uolleges and Secondary 3,021 401 ee 2,620 
.00ls 

thern Association of 
ileges and Secondary 1 ,286 390 30.3 896 
ools 

th West Association of 
londary and Higher 545 96 17.6 449 
ools 

stern Association of Does not 
ileges and Secondary standardize 
lools schools 

Total 5 1567 1,372 24.7 4,195 


PROPOSED RELATIONS 


m November 21 and 22, 1946, the Administrative Committee met in Washing- 
and planned a proposed revision program which will be submitted to the Gen- 
Committee of the Study for consideration at Atlantic City, March 2, 1947. This 
€ proper procedure, since the General Committee representing all the Regional 
ciations will have general charge of the study, if made. To give the reader an 
ht into the proposed revision, the writer will quote rather fully from the minutes 
tis Administrative Committee meeting held recently in Washington. 

lature of the revision. It was generally agreed that the revision ought to concern 
ipally the form and content of the criteria and the procedures for their appli- 
m. ‘Thus was forecast major revision of the 1940 editions of the Evaluative 
ja and the manual How to Evaluate a Secondary School. The discussion focused 
1 the six following steps to be followed in the revision: 

Analyze for their significant judgments all reactions received by the Coopera- 
Study over the years since the 1940 publications were issued. Especially im- 
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portant are the more than 500 reports from schools that have been evaluated, the « 
reactions from nearly 600 members of visiting committees who have sent in reports, | 
and the statements and suggestions from a considerable number of other individuals 
(professors, graduate students, writers, administrators, teachers, counselors, and: 
librarians) who have submitted judgments growing out of their experiences with} 
Coéperative Study evaluations. 

2, Examine the literature of the past ten years having a bearing on criteria and} 
procedures in evaluation. When the Codperative Study got under way with its: 
study a careful canvass of this kind was made of the literature on evaluation and ac- 
crediting which had appeared up to 1935. Help was secured from codperators in: 
a dozen or more educational institutions, and in addition the Study employed two; 
staff members who spent several months reading and abstracting the significant | 
findings and judgments from over 2500 references. It is felt that an analysis of! 
comparable thoroughness ought to be made of the literature that has appeared} 
since 1935. No attempt is made to list all the studies and sources to be canvassed, , 
but the following are mentioned as illustrative: 


The Eight-Year Study 

The Harvard Report on General Education 

The Ohio Plan of Using the Evaluative Criteria 

Evaluating a Secondary School (Roemer) 

Educational Studies and Their Use 

Thesis Collection of the Office of Education Library 

The President’s Advisory Committee on Education 

The American Youth Commission 

The Southern Association Study 

The Consumer Education Study 

The Reports of the Case Committee 

Bulletins of the NASSP (Veteran education, especially) 
Research Bulletins of the NEA 

Publications of the Educational Policies Commission 

The American Year Book 

Textbooks and Professional Books on Secondary Education 
Surveys of Schools (Newark, Idaho, Alabama, Delaware) 
References in Review of Educational Research, School Review, and Education Index 


3. Prepare tentative revision of Evaluative Criteria and How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School. 


4. Secure judgments on the revised materials from a group of competent persons. 
There would probably be four or five such experts employed. They would be paid 
for their work. 


5. Try out the revised criteria and procedures by evaluating several schools se- 
lected according to size, function, type of community served, and so forth. Each 
visiting committee would consist partly of the experts mentioned in “4 above, 
partly of persons who have had extensive experience on visiting committees in the 
past. The Codperative Study would pay all costs of these evaluations. Each 
evaluation would be a regular part of the approval procedure for accrediting by a 
regional association. There would be about twenty of these schools selected for 
try-out of the new criteria and procedures. 


6. Revise, edit, and prepare the criteria and manual on procedures for the printer. 


Organization. It was reported that the regional associations had been canvia 
on the checking of the names of representatives on the Coéperative Study and thai 
: 
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eral had responded with up-to-date lists; others were in process of selecting repre- 
itatives. There was general agreement that not only should the membership of 
> regional associations (the original committee of 21) be reviewed by the associa- 
ms, but there should, also, be a review of the advisory set-up. The advisory mem- 
rs now serving were named by the original committee of twenty-one regional 
sociation representatives; consequently, no action on revising the list of advisory 
smbers can be taken until a general committee meeting is held. The Admini- 
ative Committee went on record that it favored having advisory representation 
m the following three organizations: 

The U. S. Office of Education 

e National Education Association 

he American Council on Education 


The Administrative Committee also favored reorganization of the General Com- - 
ttee, with election of new subcommittees and officers. This means that the pres- 
t Executive Committee, Administrative Committee, and the officers would serve 
til a General Committee meeting can be held—probably March 2, 1947—and 
t then the committee and officer set-up would be remodeled as the new General 
mmittee might direct. 

onsiderable thought was given to reorganization of the committee set-up. It 
expensive to bring together the present execuive committee of nine members. 
executive committee of six was suggested—one from each association. Another 
gestion was for an executive committee of four—one from each of the associations 
ich issue lists of accredited schools. A complicating factor is that the Codperative 
dy is incorporated with the members of the Executive Committee designated as 
Board of Directors; if a change is made in the size of the Executive Committee 
ould probably necessitate the trouble and expense of reincorporation. 

e organization of the headquarters office was another subject which occupied 
» attention of the Administrative Committee. For Codrdinator several names 
re considered. No definite decisions, however, could be reached. 

e Administrative Committee considered other positions in the headquarters 
ce. It was planned that probably a Research Assistant would be secured—a 
ng, well-trained person of promise. A full-time secretary and technical helpers 
ployed for shorter periods of time would complete the staff. Again, several names 
re reviewed but no decisions reached. 


Vinance. The discussion of personnel led naturally into consideration of finance. 
e following budget was proposed for a two-year period: 


neral Committee meeting (one at the end of the two years)........ $ 2,500 
ecutive and other committee meetings............:0 see ener eeeee 2,000 
Mempatorsisalary | 9 Tw fre ea apical fee vient See Sie wre oh 15,500 
esearch Assistant BOrstWO. YOars ciqnes.: casein eRebwine White bbinw§ 7,500 


PLELGIA Ce taeie anon act oot one  (eeliclele vi bite euai(el'o fast arayetietioneael Sy is 3,000 
Sat and equipment......-«10./s..2555 
peration (Postage, Stationery, Express, Rentals on Equipment, etc.)... 7,000 
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It is expected that about $10,000 of the amount may be available from the i: 
vestments of the Codperative Study through the years and that an additional $6,0¢ 
may become available from appropriations made by the six regional associatior 
These goals, if attained, would leave $47,750 to be raised by grant from an educ; 
tional foundation. 

Since the earlier grants to the Codperative Study had been made by the Gener: 
Education Board, it was felt that the first conversations regarding a grant ought | 
be had with representatives of that organization. Dr. Grizzell agreed to talk wir 
Miss Ryan and Dr. Day at the time of the meeting of the Middle States Associatiox 
Dr. Carrothers said he would arrange to see Dr. Havighurst; and Dr. Roem: 
promised to talk with Mr. McQuistion. If it develops that the grant cannot } 
secured from the General Education Board it was agreed that we would make < 
effort to talk with representatives of other foundations regarding funds. 

Time schedule. The following time schedule was developed for guidance in gettin 
the revision completed by January 1, 1950: 

1. Before March 19447. Discuss informally with representatives of education: 
foundations the need for financial support. This activity would follow the patter 
already established. 

-2. Before March 1947. Prepare application statement to be submitted to th 
Foundation. 

3. Before March 1947. Approach the regional associations with requests f: 
appropriations. While the Administrative Committee did not attempt to establil 
any quota for such appropriations, it was suggested that those associations issuing lisi 
of accredited schools might for purposes of comparability consider a contribution 1 
50 cents per school for each of 2 years and that associations not having lists of ac 
credited schools make grants of $50.00 flat for each of the 2 years. 

4. March 2, 1947, 10:00 A.M. Meeting of the General Committee in Haddd 
Hall Hotel, Atlantic City. Dr. Carrothers, Chairman of the General Committe: 
will make all arrangements for this meeting, including the solicitation of proxies froc 
members who find that they cannot be present. Members will attend at their ow 
expense. 

5. March 2 or 3. Meeting of Executive Committee in Atlantic City. 


6. Spring of 1947. Apply for and secure financial support from an educations 
foundation. 


7. Spring or early summer of 1947. Select personnel and set up headquartes 
office in Washington. 


; 8. Summer of 1937 to September 1948. Complete the studies and prepare tenti 
tive revised version of the Evaluative Criteria and How to Evaluate a Secondary Scho 
(Steps 1, 2, 3 of revision). 


g. September to December 1948. Secure judgments and try out the revise 
criteria and procedures (Steps 4 and 5 of revision). 


10. January to April 1949. Final revision of the Evaluative Criteria and How » 
Evaluate a Secondary School. 


11. January 1, 1950. Have 1950 edition ready for distribution. 


All of the plans described in these minutes are viewed by the Administrative | 
mittee as recommendations which it makes for consideration by the General Cor 
mittee at its Atlantic City meeting on March 2,1947. The Administrative Comm 
tee has no desire to determine the set-up. Under the instructions given by the Gen 
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) Committee at the last meeting of the body in Chicago on March 26, 1942, the 
dministrative Committee is designated to act for the General Committee in all 
atters until the next meeting. This it is attempting to do in laying plans for the 
vision. 
| SOUTHERN AssOcIATION COMMITTEE 


As indicated above, each regional association has been asked to review its mem- 
rship on the General Committee. This has already been done for the Southern 
sociation and the Committee as reconstituted is as follows: 

R. B. Clem, Principal, Shawnee High School, Louisville, Ky. 

J. Henry Highsmith, State Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, North 
~ Carolina 


Joseph Roemer, Dean of the College, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nash- 

ville, Tennessee 

W. R. Smithey, Professor of Secondary Education, University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Virginia 

C. R. Wilcox, President, Darlington School, Rome, Georgia 


The next speaker, Dr. E. D. Grizzell, University of Pennsylvania, and 
ternal Delegate from the Middle States Association, was introduced 
id gave the following address dealing with the Secondary School Standards. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CONTINUED USE 
OF THE 
EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


E. D. GrizzELL 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 


Suggestions for the continued use of the Evaluative Criteria are appropriate 
this time in view of the variety of experience that regional associations, 
tte departments, local schools, and school systems have had in the use of 
s instrument in school evaluations. Although this experience has been 
nerally satisfactory, there are some who have not been too well satisfied 
her because of their limited experience with the instrument and pro- 
lures or because of their failure to recognize that an instrument as com- 
x as the Evaluative Criteria can be easily misused. 

An analysis of the reports of more than 600 secondary school adminis- 
tors in all parts of the United States whose schools have been evaluated 
hin the period 1940 to 1945 and the opinions of representatives of state 
oartments ‘and of regional associations support the conclusion that 
iluative Criteria, when used aécording to the recommended procedures, 
1 serve effectively to identify the strengths and weaknesses of a secondary 
ool, but when used without regard for recommended procedures, may 
and generally is highly unsatisfactory. 

t is the considered judgment of the Commission on Secondary Schools 
the Middle States Association that its experimental program, 1940-1945, 
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F 


in which 54% of its member schools were evaluated, was a valid test of th 
Evaluative Criteria and procedures. On the basis of this try-out, the Com 
mission has planned a long-range evaluation service program for its schools 
This new program in the Middle States Association is mentioned merely t: 
introduce what seems to me to be the first logical step in the continued usi 
of the Evaluative Criteria. Such a program must be long-range because ; 
good school is a school that continues to improve. Moreover, the codper 
ative nature of the program in itself demands a long period of development 
Democratic processes are not fashioned in a day—they develop slowl)| 
through constant practice under intelligent leadership. My first suggestio: 
is, therefore, the planning of a long-range service program in which a: 
evaluation service is a basic consideration. 

An effective evaluation program for secondary schools in a regiona’ 
state, or local area requires at least three types of service: 


(1) A competent evaluation service 
(2) An effective reporting service 
(3) An adequate advisory and follow-up service 


A competent evaluation service requires intelligent and experienced 
chairmen, men and women with the capacity for leadership and the abiliti 
to guide a committee in the intelligent study of a school in action. A goo | 
chairman must have a good committee with which to work. A majet 
problem in the provision of an evaluation service is that of educat 
hundreds of chairmen and committee members for the difficult task cj 
appraising a school in action. 

An effective reporting service involves both technical and professiona} 
knowledge, understanding, and skill. Such service can be most accuratt 
and effective under standardized conditions. A central clerical, technicaZ 
and professional staff seems to work most satisfactorily in the Middle State 
Association. A central office staff under the direction of a full-time, prc 
fessionally qualified executive secretary appears to be the best solution t 
this phase of the program. 

An adequate professional advisory service has been the greatest weaknes 
in all evaluation programs, whether they be concerned with the results a 
testing programs or of school evaluations. This much is clear—an evalu. 
ation report resulting from the use of the Evaluative Criteria should bl 
interpreted and, when understood by the school staff, the school shouli 
seek the appropriate solution to problems that have been identified. . 

Local and state educational agencies have a responsibility as super 
visory agencies and can do much to aid the school and in developing it 
program of improvement. The responsibility of the regional agency 
primarily that of revealing and interpreting the results of evaluation ane 
then serving as advisor, but never as a supervisor, to promote better pract 
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Much can be done by a Commission on Secondary Schools to maintain a 
onsciousness of need to improve on the part of a school by calling for 
egular reports on improvements in areas of weakness. Re-evaluation 


nay be used to great advantage after a period of continuous effort at 
mprovement. 


These essential services require a different orientation and a different 
ind of organization in so far as regional associations are concerned. The 
rst requirement is new standards. I am speaking now of real standards or 

eals, not regulatory policies and practices. The Evaluative Criteria grew 
‘ of guiding principles which reflect the best theory and practice as re- 
ealed in research and consultative committee reports of the last quarter of 
_ century. New standards should serve as beacons to the school in the 
levelopment of its own standards (philosophy). Unless such standards 
re approved by regional associations, it will become increasingly difficult 
make really effective use of the Evaluative Criteria. 

A final requirement that should be considered has already been men- 
ioned. A long-range program for the use of the Evaluative Criteria demands 
ore efficient administration of the activities involved. There should be 
n agency for effective leadership and coérdination. In the Middle States 
is the central office of the Commission on Secondary Schools. This 
ffice has no dictatorial powers; it is a codrdinating agency for a region- 
ide system of codperative agencies consisting of state advisory committees 
nd evaluating committees. Each year more than one thousand competent 
ucators participate in the conduct of the program. The central office is 
ow staffed to servé also as a service agency for processing the evaluation 
ports and for analyzing and interpreting them to the schools concerned. 
will continue to prepare the List of Accredited Secondary Schools and to 
udy special problems of concern to the Commission. 

The program, as described, has emerged in the Middle States over a 
riod of five or six years. To date a number of significant results of 
eat value to both secondary schools and higher institutions have been 
served. They are merely mentioned to indicate the values inherent in 
e use of the Evaluative Criteria. 


(1) Self-evaluation participated in by all members of a school staff is a 
luable professional experience. 

(2) Service on evaluating committees by secondary school and college 
ff members has great significance in the improvement of school and col- 
e relations, as well as in providing in-service education opportunities. 
(3) The evaluation program provides a means for rendering service to 
te and local educational authorities which should aid greatly in the de- 
lopment of better public relations. 
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(4) The program provides a means of disseminating knowledge of better *} 
practices from school to school and from state to state within the regional || 


area. 

(5) The Evaluative Criteria, having been derived from more than 2,000 )) 
research and consultative committee reports on various aspects of secondary // 
education, may serve to focus upon current practice the essence of the best 
theory and practice and thereby reveal more clearly the strengths and |) 
weaknesses of a particular school. If the plan to prepare a 1950 edition of 
Evaluative Criteria and procedures is followed and new editions are prepared 
each decade, perhaps secondary schools may never again find it necessary 
to undergo a major reform in order to keep pace with the changing needs of j 
youth in a changing society. 

The following speaker, Dr. J. G. Umstattd, University of Texas, made an: 
extensive report on the use of the Evaluative Criteria by the secondaryy 
schools of the Southern Associations. | 

| 
| 
| 
} 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON USE OF THE EVALUATIVE 
CRITERIA IN THE REGION OF THE SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION* 


The present report follows the pattern of the one made by the Committee in 1941 al 
five years ago, which was published in the February, 1942 issue of the SOUTHER ; 
ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY. Thus it reveals what was done with the Evaluative Criteriay 
during the last five years in addition to that which had been done prior to 1941.41) 
No one can say what progress would have been made in the use of the Evaluative) 
Criteria if the war had not occurred and seriously impaired the schools during they 


last five years. The reader should bear in mind as he observes the comparison re-} 
vealed by the present report how difficult it was or would have been for some schoolsl} 
to apply the Criteria during the war. That many schools did apply the Criteria in thisij 
period, despite wartime obstacles, attests to its value as an instrument for self-im-} 
provement, and, as we look forward to better secondary schools, we may expect ani 
accelerated use of the instrument throughout the eleven states in the Southern As-3 
sociation in the near future. 


EXTENT OF USE 


The plan for the survey of the use of the Evaluative Criteria in the Southern Associa-4 
tion states included the sending of a brief postal card questionnaire to each schoow 
for white children in the eleven Southern Association states, both the schools thai 
were members of the Southern Association and those that were not. | 


, In the report for 1941, 240 principals among the 1836 respondents (12.9 per cent, 
indicated that they had not heard of the Evaluative Criteria. This year responses 


*The members of the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria of the Southert 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for 1946-47 included Hal Andersom 
Corinth, Mississippi; W. T. Edwards, Tallahassee, Florida; G. W. F ord, Lake Charlese 
Louisiana; J. Henry Highsmith, Raleigh, North Carolina; M. E. Ligon, Lexingtom 
Kentucky; John L. Meadows, T. P. I., Cookeville, Tennessee; W. D. Nixon, Columbiai} 
South Carolina; W. E. Pafford, Atlanta, Georgia; W. L. Spencer, Montgomery, Alaba ma 


Lamar P. Stanley, Newport News, Virginia; Gordon Worl i ; GK 
Unstattd, Austin, Texas, Chairman, Fe Mibties Lain den q | 


ie 
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vere received from 1866 principals and 753, or 42.5 per cent, had not yet learned of 


the Evaluative Criteria. Possibly this rather large percentage for 1946 is explained 


by the fact that many of the principals have been in the Armed Forces the last three 
o five years. 


The percentages of return for the several states for the two years are revealed in 
che last two columns of Table 1. There it may be seen that the percentage of return 
ncreased from 49 to 68 for Alabama, from 25 to 30 for Florida, from 21 to 30 for 
Kentucky, from 18 to 27 for Louisiana, from 7 to 37 for Mississippi, from 31 to 68 
or South Carolina, from 37 to 45 for Tennessee, and from 35 to 47 for Texas, while 
the return from Virginia decreased from 48 to 38 per cent. A considerably higher 
return was received both years from member schools than from non-member schools 
ith the exception of Virginia in 1941, as revealed in Table 1. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF RESPONDENTS FROM NINE STATES 
DIsTRIBUTED By MEmBERSHIP AND NoN-MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION FOR 1941 AND 1946 


| (Returns from Georgia and North Carolina were not received in time for tabulation) 


RESPONDENTS 
Members of Southern Non-members of Total 
Association Association Respondents 


Number Per Cent! Number Per Cent? Number Per Cent? 


1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 1941 1946 


Alabama SO ate sd © 70 136 192" 148" 06,5172 240 49 9. 0S 
Florida 65 37° 45. 31° 32° 52 14 29 87) 89 25, 30 
Georgia 

Kentucky Gi 105mmO7 6 + Gre 68-75" Tr 9110 4162-4180) 28> 90 
Louisiana Aone Come ste 459-34 AL 19" “4161 77" 109, 185 127 


Seeappi. 40-954 (50 61 3 105 tt 34° 43° 159 7 ~37 
North 

Carolina 

South 

Carolina Bo erOneoy 732, 99.170) 289) 067-134-210) 3168 
‘ennessee Ar) 52 42 47. 205.118 36 44 246 163 97 445 
exas 158 176 62 64 309 384 28 42 467 560 35 47 
irginia 23 63 28 65 173 87 50 29 196 150 48 38 


Total 547 649 52 59 1,2911,217 25 38 1,838 1,866 29 43 
Lae oa 
1 Per cent of the total number of members in the state. 
2 Per cent of the total number of non-members in the state. 
3 Per cent of the total number of schools for white children in the state. 
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The percentage distribution of respondents according to the seven degrees of usage 
carried on the questionnaire is indicated on Table 2. Differentiation is made for 
member and non-member schools. ‘The percentages are based upon the number of 
respondents rather than upon the total number of schools in the state. With ne 
erence to the percentage of schools that had not learned about the Evaluative Criteria 
(Column 1 for 1941, and Column 2 for 1946) the percentages for non-member schools § 
are higher both years than are the percentages for the member schools, except in 
the case of Mississippi. This is to be expected. On the other hand, a surprisingly : 
large percentage of the member schools had not yet heard of the Evaluative Criteria. || 
It should be borne in mind that in all probability the groups reporting in the two 
years for a given state did not include the same schools. Even so, the percentage of 
schools that are members of the Southern Association that have not yet heard of the :| 
Evaluative Criteria is startlingly high. From the tabulation it may be seen that 18 }} 
per cent of the member schools for the nine states in 1946 reported not having heard | 
of the Evaluative Criteria, while the comparable figure for the non-member schools 3 
was 52 percent. An inspection of Columns 3 and 4 for schools that had learned of | 
the materials but had not provided themselves with a set yields a similar conclusion: ; 
among member schools all states except Tennessee and Texas indicate higher per- - 
centages for Columns 3 and 4 for 1946 than for 1941; while among the non-member 
schools the only state which shows a marked drop in percentage is Mississippi. 
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TABLE 2 
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PERCENTAGE DisTRIBUTION OF MEMBER AND Non-MEMBER RESPONDENTS 
ACCORDING TO DEGREE oF Use 


(PERCENTAGE BasED ON NUMBER OF RESPONDENTS, Not on ToTrau 
NuMBER OF ScHoots In STATE 1n EAcH C1ass.) 


® 
41 46 
0 To To 


States and : 
Membership in |, 1) ; 4 
Southern 41°46 |?41 °46 |?41 °46 |?41 746 
Association 0 0 0 Jo 
Alabama: 

Members Seer let4 = sr \-22 19 1184 

Non-members] 38 62] 31 29] 10 3]12 3 
Florida: 

Members 200643, 19" 20 | Ong } 24 5 

Non-members} 50 62 | 25 30|16 4] 3 4 
Georgia:> 

Members 

Non-members 
Kentucky: 

Members ESeal erie t hall t) 20. 617435 23 

Non-members} 62 63] 27 20] 6 1] 4 8 
Louisiana: 

Members Sr e7 ing 18°23 677-17) 5 

Non-members} 56 80] 12 11] 12 oO] 15 3 
Mississippi: 

Members Beeson et Sees 23. ots) 8Orn A 

Non-members} 0 80] 33 15] 0 oO] O 1 
North Carolina:° 

Members 14 5 9 14 

Non-members} 54 29 5 5 
South Carolina: 

Members o 18} 6 35]14 10] 34 2 

Non-members] 67 68 | 24 26] 2 1| 6 1 
Tennessee: 

Members ae 2O0 ss Omen Gal el fan tS ll Dee SD 

Non-members} 19 48 | 17 23} 26 13] 21 5 
Texas: 

Members Gare? arom Pate gO a7 tera 

Non-members] 41 31 | 26 38] 12 16/14 9Q 
Virginia: 

Members One Chins 78-terigk WH [Keb eases 

Non-members} 26 39 | 35 27|11 8] 12 8 
Total for South- 

ern Association 
Members TOMMUGE MUA Ln el Ome T 2. e 2,7 TO 


Non-members} 40 52 


19 >: 20. |< 2a. 71 7a 
Sth ey ei! Gy 
152039 ie Seah Sl eS 
S96 T | 19S) tel Osan 
18 14 27 

a) Oo 0.4 
290 thy eile lon ene 
tea SO Oe a I 
341-30. [7 2513. bed 

GE Bal i Se) we 
19 14/10 34] 5 17 
Bee Gt 8 AS OO, 740 
IZ 5 | 22 54 | 26 17 
QTs105 |e 4errOn 53) oes 
18 £2) .280"227 |) ‘Grey 


#The columns parallel the degrees of use as follows: 


(Note continued, page 156.) 
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The last six columns of Table 2 indicate the percentages of schools that are either 
almost ready for a visiting committee, have already had the visit, or have made 
definite improvements following the evaluation. This reported use of the Criteria 
for 1946 shows Virginia leading with 76 per cent of the member schools having used 
the Criteria. The corresponding figure for Texas was 65; for Tennessee, 51; South 
Carolina, 35; Mississippi, 31; Kentucky, 27; Louisiana, 23; Alabama, 21; Florida, 
15. (It is possible that when the complete returns have been received from N: orth 
Carolina it, too, will show considerable progress and will rank high inasmuch as in 
1941 59 per cent of its schools reported use of the Criteria.) 

A comparison of the percentages for use in 1941 and 1946 (Items 5, 6, and 7) re- 
veals that considerable work had been done during the war period in several of the 
states. Those which show higher percentages of use in 1946 than in 1941, when 
Items 5, 6, and 7 are combined for the member schools, are Virginia, which rose from 
61 to 76 per cent; Texas, which rose from 34 to 65 per cent; Tennessee, which rose 
from 46 to 51 per cent; Mississippi, which rose from 26 to 31 per cent; Kentucky, 
which rose from 17 to 27 per cent; and Florida, which rose from 13 to 15 per cent. 
On the other hand, no doubt due to having a different group of schools reporting 
in the two years, three states showed smaller percentages of member schools having 
used the Criteria in 1946 than in 1941. The three states and their percentages of 
use the two years were Alabama, which decreased from 39 per cent in 1941 to 21 in 
1946; South Carolina, 45 to 35; and Louisiana, 28 to 23 per cent. 

In Table 3 the data are presented as the total number of schools of various sizes 
that reported one or the other of the last three degrees of progress, “use within the 
school only,” “evaluation by an outside committee,” or “‘specific improvements 
since the evaluation.”” ‘The data from the 1941 study are not comparable with the 
data in the present study because the data for the 1941 tabulation included only 
three states. Consequently, only the 1946 study is included in the present tabulation. 

Of the 1866 schools that reported in the current study, 362, or 19.4 per cent, in- 
dicated that they had either evaluated themselves and were ready for the visiting 
committee or had already been evaluated by an outside committee. Perhaps the 
most significant point revealed by Table 3 is the high percentage of evaluations in 
the schools with 500 or more pupils. It may also be noted from the tabulation that 
the percentages of schools evaluated increased by size of school from 7.9 per cent 


for schools with fewer than 100 pupils up to the 77.6 per cent for the schools with 
more than 1,000 pupils. 


-_- eee: ee ce 


Column 1, have not yet had the opportunity to learn about the Evaluative Criteria. 

Column 2, have learned something of the materials but do not have a set. 

Column 3, have a set but have not gone through the materials fully. 

Column 4, have studied the materials and plan to use them next fall. 

Column 5, have used the materials in our school months, but have not yet had — 
an outside committee evaluate the school. 

Column 6, school was evaluated by an outside committee. 


Column 7 aie evaluation we have made improvements described in accompany- 
ing letter. 


Returns were not received from Georgia either year. 
‘Returns were not received from North Carolina for 1946. 
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TABLE 3 


ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS THAT REPORTED SELF- 
EVALUATIONS AND EVALUATIONS By OUTSIDE COMMITTEES 


Size of School 


Under 100- 200- 300- 500- Over (Sizenot Total 
100 199 299 499 1000 1000 Reported) 


Number of respond- 
ents that reported 
evaluations 22 74 63 85 het ay (6) 370 


Total number of 
respondents from 
nine of the South- 


ern Association 279 411 270 300 158 +58 (390) 1,866 
states 
Per cent evaluated EQUI On 23.190 20.3meA hee 77.0 1.5 19.8 


Referring again to Table 1 it may be seen that 1,866 schools from nine states co- 
operated by returning the questionnaire in time for the tabulation. This number is 
approximately 43.1 per cent of the total number of schools for white children in 
those nine states. It is probable that the 57 per cent of schools not reporting had 
done less with the Evaluative Criteria than those which did report, but assuming that 
the ratio of evaluations within the schools not reporting has been the same as that 
within schools that did report, the 370 evaluated schools within the 43.1 per cent 
would become 858 for the total group of schools within the nine states. This figure 
is probably at least 100 higher than the actual results would show if every school in 
the nine states returned the questionnaire. The size of the task which lies ahead 
is realized when one considers that this liberal estimate shows only 858 of the 4,334 
high schools in the nine states, or 19.8 per cent, have used the Criteria for self or out- 
side evaluation. 


NATuRE OF USE 


The reader is referred to the report of 1941 in the February, 1942 issue of the 
SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for ten pages that discussed the ways in which a 
ziven school organizes for the use of the Criteria, the steps taken by the visiting com- 
mittee, and suggestions of remedies for shortcomings in the Criteria which had 
appeared by 1941. 

IMPROVEMENT SINCE EVALUATION 


The questionnaire requested each school to indicate improvements that had been 
nade after the visit of the evaluation committee. A total of 70 schools from the 
everal states enclosed lists of improvements and indicated that in the main the 
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improvements resulted from the evaluations. The summary of the returns arranged 
by the sections of the Evaluative Criteria with the number of schools indicated is a: 


follows: 


Additions to the Curriculum 
Agriculture 
Arts and Crafts 
Auto Mechanics 
Commercial Work 
Cosmetology 
Distributive Education 
Diversified Occupations 
Drafting 
Driving 
Farm Shop 
General Shop 
Homemaking 
Industrial Arts 
Trades and Industries 
Vocational Education 
Algebra 
Applied Mathematics 
Applied Science 
Art 
Bible 
Dramatics 
Health and Physical Education, Increased Emphasis on 
Journalism 
Mathematics 
Music 
Physics 
Pre-flight 
Radio Broadcasting 
Safety Education 
Social Science 


se NS ee ee ND Se ee OO oe eS PR ee DD 


al 
° 


sx = & NO Orn ND 


Pupil Activity Program 
Improvement in or Extension of Student Activity Program 
Annual 
Assembly 
Athletics 
Club Program 
Fraternities and Sororities Abolished 
Glee Club 
Home Room 
Intra-mural Program 
Magazine or Newspaper 
Orchestra 
Student Council or Student Government 


OrWrH HNO HO HO 


Library Service 
See “Instruction” and ‘School Plant’ for Improvements 
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uidance Service 

Initiation of Counseling System 3 
Extension of Guidance Services 15 
Addition or Improvement of Cumulative Record System 3 
Improvement of Testing Equipment and Program 4 


struction 
Instructional Materials Added 
Visual Aids I 
Auditory Aids 
Encyclopedia 
Library Materials 


On Ph 


hool Staff 
Better Teacher Placement 
Instructional Staff Increased or Improved 
Agriculture 
Farm Shop 
General Shop 
Music 
Physical Education 
School Nurse 


me NC me & ae Pp 


hool Plant 

Buses 

Bus Garage 

Cafteria or Lunchroom 
Fire Escape Facilities 
First Aid Room 
Gymnasium 

Heating System 
Homemaking Equipment 
Laboratory 

Library 

Lockers 

Office Equipment or Space 
Radio Room 

Recreation Room 

Rest Rooms 

Science Classrooms 

Shop 

Ventilation System 
Classroom Physical Environment Improved 
Instructional Space Added 


OWrF NNO HHH tO NWO HD HH CHD 


-_ 


1001 Administration 

Additional administrative assistance 

Additional training for staff and administration 

Additional clerical assistance 

Administrative reorganization (including change to 12- 
year system) 


Lh De 


on 
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School Administration—Continued 
Change in length of school day 
Increase in salaries 
Reorganization of financial system 
Reorganization of maintenance staff and system 


OO = N w& 


Miscellaneous 
PTA reorganized alte 
Year’s work based on philosophy and objectives 


ph 


Typical responses from several schools reveal the values derived from the use o 
the Criteria. Most of the following are excerpts from the fuller reports that wer 
received. 

We spent two years on our self-evaluation and had our visiting committee in 1943 
spring. 

Since that time we have used the committee reports as a basis for each year’ 
work. At the beginning of the year we review the original report, take stock of thi 
improvements that we made the previous year, then make our plans to do possibl 
improvements recommended by the committee that have not been accomplished 


It would take a rather lengthy report to give all of the improvements we hav 
made in the last two and one-half years that were pointed out to us by our use of th 
Evaluative Criteria. 


Its use has given us a confidence in our work that we did not have before. h 
improvement of the various phases of the school system, whether it be the expendi 
ture of finances or exerting a special effort on our part, we know what is needec 
most, we do it knowing that our own judgment is backed by the judgment of other 
probably more capable than we. 

Clifford Crowson, Superintendent, 
Trinity Independent School District, 
Trinity, Texas 


We still use the material in faculty meetings. Our teaching staff has been im 
proved, I think. Seven of our teachers out of twelve hold master’s degrees or thei 
equivalent. 

A full time Health and Physical Education teacher has been added and our guid 
ance program has been improved. A well-equipped cafeteria has been added 
We have been rated by the state as A-1 for three years now. 

The coming of your committee to our school has meant much to us. We appreci 
ate its work very much. 

J. W. Zumbro, Principal, 
Marshall County High School, 
Lewisburg, Tennessee 


The improvements made in our school since evaluation in 1939 include: 
1. New wing to building providing: 

. Cafeteria 

. Library 

Science classrooms and laboratory 

. Home economics department 

Sick room facilities 


onoop 
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2. Courses added 
a. Agriculture 
b. Cosmetology 
c. Dramatics Dramatics and radio are not being 
Speech given this semester due to resignation 
Radio broadcasting of Activities Director in September. 


d. Diversified Occupations—commercial and industrial 
e. Distributive Education 
3. Lengthened school day (g:00—3:30) 
a. 30 minutes homeroom and activity period 
. Teen-age Canteen—one night per week 
. Enlarged guidance service 
- School bank providing better internal finance situation 


WIT a 


John M. Harllee, Superintendent, 
City Public Schools, 
Florence, South Carolina 


Following are the improvements made in our Academy since its evaluation: 
Additional classrooms, given up by the elementary grades which have been dis- 
ntinued, have been assigned to the high school. 
Increased illumination in classrooms and extra electric receptacles added. 
In the office, extension of permanent record files and two extra typewriters in- 
led. 
The purchase of a projector for motion pictures, and of a victrola and records as 
aid in the teaching of modern languages and of physical education: 
: the home economics department, the purchase of four additional sewing ma- 
nes, stools, shades, and electric irons. 
A new and larger kitchen range installed. 
The color of the paint in the lavatories has been changed to a gray, and a new 
ratory added. 
extended outside metal fire escape has been installed. 
anic bolts have been ordered for all outside doors of the school. 
ne hundred extra metal lockers have, also, been ordered. 
new wing to our Academy is now under construction, and the wing will pro- 
e more classrooms, a new chemistry laboratory, an enlargement of the library 
the cafeteria space, a separate deep-freeze, a cooling system for milk and soft 
s; also, two new stairways and exits, and four more lavatories. 


Sister Catherine Teresa, Principal, 
Presentation Academy, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


e have begun to expand our courses in Arts and Crafts and in Industrial Arts. 
is has been quite recent due to the fact that the war interfered with normal oper- 
n of our schools. We have, also, expanded our music program by releasing 
of our teachers part time for junior high school choral work. This is in addition 
e regular work of the music supervisor. : 
‘e now have on foot a scheme for the purchase of educational playground, which 
improve our physical education program. 
H. V. Cooper, Superintendent, 
Vicksburg Public Schools, 
Vicksburg, Mississippi 
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Since the evaluation in 1942, the high school has added to its course of study two 
units in Art, one unit in Homemaking for boys, one in Stenography, and one in 
Bible. The Bible course is taught in the high school building by a woman who is" 
employed and paid by a committee from local churches. This teacher meets all 
the requirements for a teacher of high school subjects and her selection is approved | 
by the local board. 

During the past year a committee of four teachers was appointed by the superin- 
tendent with the approval of the school board to study the problem of pay for sub- 
stitute teachers and cumulative sick leave for regular faculty members. This com- 
mittee met regularly for several weeks, studying all literature available, and pre- 
pared some recommendations to the board regarding the above matters. Their | 
requests were adopted by the board on March 12, 1946. A copy of the recommen- 
dations as adopted is enclosed. 

Larue Cox, Superintendent, 
Jacksonville Public Schools, 
Jacksonville, Texas 


The evaluating committee in 1941 made certain recommendations which are) 
commented on below. 

1. The administrative staff now includes an assistant principal who devotes a: 
major portion of his time to the high school administration. The superintendent- 
principal is available daily for conference. 

A general supervisor has been added to the staff for supervision in the city schools, 

A visiting teacher has, also, been added to the administrative staff of the city’ 
schools. 


2. The guidance program has been worked on for some three years. This re- 
mains one of the major objectives of the school. New equipment in the form of 
personal records, tests, books and magazines has been added. The faculty as ai 
whole is rendering greater service to pupils under the direction of a guidance com- 
mittee. 


3. Library service has been improved. Pupils are given courses in the use of the: 
library. Files, books, film strips, and pamphlets have been added for use by all.: 
Study hall is no longer held in the library. 

4. Pupils are responsible for assembly programs, the newspaper, annual, athletics, 
etc. Faculty members act as sponsors and advisors. A literary magazine is being 
published this year. 

5. The staff now has full time directors of physical education for both boys and 


girls. The program for health and physical education is sound. Future plans call 
for more healthful living in the school. 


6. State plans for the city call for the introduction of an eighth grade in the fall 


of 1947. A building program is now being planned which will increase facilities 
for high school vocational, semi-vocational, and physical education courses, 


Guy H. Brown, Division Superintendent, 
Department of Public Schools, 
Fredericksburg, Virginia 


Since the evaluation we have made the improvements described below: 
Improvement in Student Government. 


Improvement in vision in the classrooms by painting the ceilings white. 
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Purchased audio-visual equipment in form of Motion Picture Projector, Opaque 
ojector, and Tri-Purpose machines. 

Set up counseling system. Instituted cumulative record system. Improved 
ting equipment, 

Increased custodians salary and their work has improved. 

Added instructor for vocal music in high school and added extra Physical Educa- 
m teacher in grade school. 

I feel certain that many other improvements and additions have occurred because 
the evaluation; however, I think the above are the outstanding results. 


Curtis Bozarth, Superintendent, 
| Lampasas Independent School District, 
| Lampasas, Texas 


Granby High School was evaluated in 1942. Since that period innumerable 
justments and improvements have been instituted. A few additions in our course 
study were made for the war emergency, but, by and large, most of the improve- 
nts are now permanent. 


Instructional Improvements 


1. Two counselors have been added in the school guidance program. This has 
elerated the testing procedure throughout the school. 

2. Under administrative supervision, the counseling group has given service to 
erans. 

3. Emphasis has been placed recently upon voeational education information. 
4. Audio-visual aids to teaching have been enlarged. A special teacher has been 
ignated for the dispensation of material. 

5. Lhe school library, formerly restricted to study groups, is now in a position to 
ulate activity in research and reference work. 

5. A special group for mentally retarded in the junior high school has produced 
nishing results. 


. In the faculty a practical In-Service Program has been inaugurated and ex- 
ive studies have already produced results. Some of the faculty committees 
; (a) developing responsiblity in the child, (b) remedial techniques in reading, 
assistance to new teachers, and (d) international relations. 


Courses of Study Improvements 
ince 1942 the following courses have been added to the curriculum: 


;. Consumer Buying 7. Radio 
2, Retail Selling 8. Drafting 


. Pre-Flight g. Auto Mechanics 
. Applied Mathematics 10. Health 
5. Applied Science 11. Safety Driving Course 


. Airplane Mechanics 


(Note: Pre-Flight, Applied Mathematics, and Applied Science have been 
omitted from the curriculum) ‘ 
inning in January, 1947 the following courses will be added: 
(1) History 9 (International Relations), and (2) Voice Class 
(special training in solo work in conjunction with Senior Chorus.) 
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III. Physical Improvements 
Main office has been enlarged. 
Three counseling rooms have been added adjoining main office. 
Student activity room, used primarily by the teacher in charge of student ac: 
tivities, has been isolated from the main office space. 
A book and storage room has been constructed across from the main office. 
A new Elementary School has been built since 1942, which releases more class: 
room space for the Junior and Senior High Schools. 
An additional rest room has been constructed. 
A fan has been installed in one of the commercial rooms for better ventilation: 
An additional counter has been added in the lunchroom to facilitate a more 
rapid serving of students during recess. 

Herman M. Williams, Assistant Principal, 


Granby High School, 
Norfolk, Virginia 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee is of the opinion that the Evaluative Criteria provides an excellent 
means for self-improvement by any high school that uses it. It has been the experi: 
ence of the members of the committee that almost without exception schools tha: 
have applied the Criteria to themselves vigorously have been enthusiastic in thei: 
praise of the instrument. This praise has come from non-member schools as wel: 
as schools that are members of the Association. ‘The committee, therefore, recom! 
mends that increased effort be put forth in all the Southern Association states fo: 
the use of the Evaluative Criteria with both the member schools and the non-membei 
schools. It believes that the program of secondary education in the South woulc 
be greatly improved through such effort. 


With respect to the schools that seek admission to the Southern Association in 
the future and with respect to the schools that are already members, the committee 
recommends first, that inasmuch as six or more State Committees of the Southerr 
Association already require all applicant schools to use the Criteria and to present the 
report of a visiting committee as a partial basis for their being accepted into member 
ship, all State Committees be strongly urged to make such a requirement for al 
schools which apply for membership; secondly, that all member schools be urged tc 
begin using the Criteria on a self-study basis very soon and to have visiting committee: 
evaluate them before June 1, 1950; and thirdly, that further study be given to the 
problem of the frequency with which a member school shall be re-evaluated to re- 
tain its membership. 


The committee is of the opinion that a strong secondary school can not be buili 
upon a weak elementary school. It believes that the program of evaluation shoul¢ 
include the program of the entire system rather than just the high school. It, there: 
fore, recommends that the Secondary School Commission give considerable though 
and study to this proposition during the next three years, possibly with the view t 


building a set of criteria in codperation with elementary school leaders for the eval: 
uation of the entire school program. 


The committee also is of the opinion that the 1940 revision of the Evaluative Criteri 
is critically in need of major improvements. Some suggestions in this directio 
were made in the 1941 report. One member of the committee recone 
several basic changes in an article in the February, 1942 issue of the SouTHERN A‘ 
SOCIATION QUARTERLY, “Some Suggestions about the Use of the Evaluative Crit 
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1e committee is substantially in agreement with those suggestions and wishes to 
commend that they be referred to the National Committee for its consideration 
the preparation of the 1950 edition of the Evaluative Criteria. 

Another serious weakness of the Evaluative Criteria which has more recently at- 
icted the attention of some members of the present committee is the inadequacy 
the materials on vocational education included in the 1940 revision. A critical 
idy of this problem was made in one of the states last summer and the results are 
‘luded in a bulletin by the State Board for Vocational Education of that state.* 
1€ committee wishes to call this bulletin to the attention of the Codperative Study 
Secondary School Standards which is at present engaged in remodeling the Eval- 
tive Criteria. 


Finally, the committee recommends that the work of this committee be continued 
d that an appropriation of $500 be granted for its work during the next year. 
J. G. Umsratrp 
For the Committee on the Use of the Evaluative Criteria 


On motion of Dr. Umstattd, the report, including the recommenda- 
ns, was adopted by the Commission as it appears above, except that 
thorization was given for the tabulations to include late returns. (The 
ulations as they now appear include returns up to January 3, 1947.) 
Immediately following Dr. Umstattd’s report, Dr. W. L. Spencer of 
abama offered a resolution, duly seconded and passed, expressing appreci- 
ion for the excellent work done by Dr. Umstattd in the use of the Evaluative 
teria. 

The next three speakers gave consideration to the subject, ““The Sec- 
ary School Looks to the Future.” The first speaker, Principal C. S. 
Givaren, of the Clarksdale High School, Mississippi, discussed the public 
ondary school. The second speaker, Dr. C. R. Wilcox, Headmaster of 
Darlington School, Rome, Georgia, discussed the private secondary 
ool. The third speaker, Father Joseph B. Bassick, Loyola University, 
w Orleans, discussed the church-affiliated school. These three addresses 
be grouped as an article in the May issue of the QUARTERLY. 


MEETING OF WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON 
DECEMBER 11, 1946 


he meeting of Wednesday afternoon was devoted to hearing committee 
orts. The reports follow in order. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON APPEALS 
alter Flick, Chairman of the Committee on Appeals, reported that the 
mittee had not been called upon to consider any problems and, hence, 
no report to make. 


port of the First Annual Conference on Vocational Supervision. State Board for 
ational Education. Austin, Texas. 
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REPORT OF AUDIT COMMITTEE 


The members of the Audit Committee have carefully checked the records of tht 
Executive Secretary of the Commission on Secondary Schools. We find all expendi 
tures properly attested by vouchers which have been checked against the account) 
of the treasurer of the Association and find no errors or discrepancies. 

We have also examined the financial reports of the several state committees of th 
_ Secondary Commission and find them in order. 


Respectfully submitted, 


B. L. STANLEY 
T. N. ToucusTone, Chairman 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
CoMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS, MARCH 25, 1946—DECEMBER Q, 1946 


Spent Budget 
1. Printing Annual Report Blanks 
- September 11, Cullom & Ghertner Co. $ 75.00 $ 75.00 $ 100.0 


2. Stamps 

April 1, Sara Cathey 10.00 

April 1, Mark Godman 5.00 

October 8, Frank C. Jenkins 10.00 25.00 45-0 
3. Express 

April 5, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 3.57 

September 11, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 11.78 

November 9, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 2.06 17.41 40.0% 
4. Certification of Schools 

April 5, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 58.43 

May 1, Mrs. Eudell T. Puckett 15.00 73-43 80.0 
5. Secretarial Hire ) 

May 1, Sara Cathey—April 55.00 

May 1, Ann Horton 10.00 

July 1, Sara Cathey—June 50.00 

September 3, Ann Horton 17.00 

October 5, Ann Horton 6.00 

November g, Ann Horton 25.00 

October 5, Sara Cathey 125.00 288.00 450.0) 
6. Stationery for Secretary 

May 24, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 30.33 

September 17, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 4.75 35.08 40.0) 
4. Telegrams, Telephone, etc. « | 

May 3, Frank C. Jenkins g.11 

September 3, Mark Godman 2.00 

October 8, Frank C. Jenkins 4.59 15.70 
8, Convention Expenses 

April 1, Nancy Nolen 25.00 


April 1, Sara Cathey 
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Spent Budget 
April 1, Frank C. Jenkins $ 64.10 $ $ 
April 1, Frank C. Jenkins 6.75 
April 1, Sara Cathey 29.61 
April 1, Mrs. Lucile C. Weber 5.00 
April 5, Dr. V. M. Sims 48.37 203 .83 250.00 
g. Travel in Making Program 00.00 00.00 100.00 
10. Standing Committee on Standards 
_ September 11, Cullom & Ghertner Co. 39.75 39.75 50.00 
11. Guidance Committee 00.00 00.00 100.00 
12. Inspection of Secondary Schools 
April 1, Alabama 424.00 
April 1, Florida 736.00 
_ April 1, Georgia 877.00 
| April 1, Kentucky 792.00 
April 1, Louisiana 920.00 
April 1, Mississippi 540.00 
April 1, North Carolina 418.00 
April 1, South Carolina 338.00 
April 1, Tennessee 681.00 
April 1, Texas 1,685.00 
April 1, Virginia 589.00 8,000.00 8,000.00 
. Library Committee 00.00 00.00 400.00 
4. Committee on Evaluation 
November 26, J. G. Umstattd 72.90 72.90 100.00 
. Contingent Fund 
May 1, Frank C. Jenkins 39.21 39.21 500.00 
FUND 
April 1, T. N. Touchstone 10.00 
April 1, Gorden Worley 10.00 20.00 
Total $ 8,905.31 $10,295.00 
Balance Unspent 1,389.69 
Total $10,295.00 $10,295.00 


REPORT OF BUDGET COMMITTEE 


The Budget Committee recommends the following schedule of expenditures for 
e twelve-month period, December 1946 to December 1947: 


. Printing Annual Report Blanks $ 100.00 
. Stamps : 45.00 
. Express 40.00 
. Certification of Schools 80.00 

600.00 


. Secretarial Hire 
. Stationery for Secretary 40. 
. Telegrams, Telephone, etc. 
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8. Convention Expenses $ 250.00 
g. Travel in Making Program 100.00 
10. Standing Committee on Standards 50.00 
11. Guidance Committee 100.00 
12. Inspection of Secondary Schools 8,000.00 
13. Library Committee 250.00 
14. Committee on Evaluation 500.00 
15. Contingent Fund 500.00 

Total $10,695.00 


REPORT OF RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE 


Whereas, the Commission on Secondary Schools has endeavored in its genera 
annual meeting to focus the attention upon the critical problems that demand im-~ 
mediate attention: 


Be it resolved, 

1. That the officers of the Commission on Secondary Schools be commended fon 
their efforts in preparing a program directed toward the early solution of these prob-) 
lems. 

2. That the increase in attendance on the part of superintendents and principals! 
of member schools is gratifying, and that the benefits of the meetings would be 
further enhanced and programs more stimulating if there were more participatiom 
in the discussions from the floor. 

3. That immediate steps be taken to increase the compensation and prevent thei 
overloading of teachers to the end that they may live normal and wholesome lives 
in their respective communities and the profession be restored to the dignity and 
respect that it deserves. 

4. That a standing committee on interrelation with the elementary school be 
established, composed of one representative from each state, a majority of the mem= 
bers to be from the secondary school field. 

5. That this Commission extends condolences to those members whose families: 
or schools had victims in the Atlanta hotel disaster. 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ho.ianp HoLtTon 
H. O. STROHECKER 
J. E. BELKA, Chairman 


SPECIAL RESOLUTION BY REQUEST OF THE SOUTH 
CAROLINA STATE COMMITTEE 


Be it resolved that the Commission on Secondary Schools of the Southern Associa« 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in Annual Convention assembled extends 
to Mrs. O. B. Cannon, Newberry, South Carolina, and family its sympathy in the: 
death of the late Dr. O. B. Cannon, Superintendent for many years of the New= 
berry City Schools, Newberry, South Carolina, who was a faithful devoted melll 
ber of this Commission at the time of his death, who both by precept and exam: . 
was an inspiration to the youth and to the teachers of South Carolina, who wi 
a firm believer in the principles for which this Association stands, and who 
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i loyal attendant of the annual meetings of this Commission and Association; that 
ve bow in humility to the will of Almighty God who called him to his eternal rest 
ifter a long life devoted to the cause of education; that a copy of this resolution be 
ent by the Secretary of the Commission to Mrs. Cannon and family. 


Respectfully submitted, 


J. McTyveire DanteL, Chairman 
H. O. STROHECKER 

W. D. Nixon 

E. C. Hunter 

P,. M. THrRasHER 

F. D. Cox 

South Carolina State Committee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


rhe Committee on Standards recommends the following amendments and additions 
o the Standards of the Commission on Secondary Schools: 


(a) That Article II, Section (e) be eliminated from the standards. 
(b) That the sentence in parentheses at the end of the first paragraph of Article 


©) 


IV, Section (b) be amended so as to read, “In interpreting this standard, 
exceptions may be made in the case of teachers of specialized non-academic 
subjects.” (This amendment would delete the words, ‘‘added to the high 
school curriculum because of national defense needs.”’) 

That Article IV, Section (f) be amended by deleting the word ‘quotient’ 
and inserting after the word “attitude” the words, ‘‘the refusal of the school 
board to be guided by the recommendatiuns of the administrative head of 
the system as to the selection, retention, or dismissal of teachers or other em- 
ployees” so that the section will read as follows: 


A member school whose records for the immediately preceding five years show significant 
weaknesses and low achievement as evidenced by many “warnings,” poor achievement 
of its pupils in college, low achievement of its pupils on standard tests, low standing 
as indicated by evaluation using the criteria of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, large yearly teacher turnover, nepotism, the employment of too 
many local teachers, disregard by the community of a good professional attitude, or 
the refusal of the school board to be guided by the recommendations of the admini- 
strative head of the system as to the selection, retention, or dismissal of teachers or 
other employees, may be warned or dropped from the Association. 


The Committee on Standards made an interpretation of that part of Article IV, 
ection (c) as applied to the study hall. 


The following practice is now recommended by the Committee on Standards, being 
the common practice by the majority of the State Committee: A study hall period 
shall be counted as the equivalent of a half period in computing the number of periods 
taught per day, but the number of pupils in study hall shall not be counted in computing 
the pupil-periods taught by the teacher. 


The Committee on Standards accepted the report of the special committee on 
sachers’ salaries. 


‘ 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The Commission on Secondary Schools authorized the appointment of a special 
committee on teachers’ salaries and asked that they meet with the Executive Com-i 
mittee of the Association to consider this question and determine ways of putting ¢ 
into effect as quickly as possible any action taken.* | 


The special committee made the following report: 
Amend Article IV, Section (k), now lying on the table from last year, as follows: 

The Commission recommends $1,400 as the minimum average salary for teachers in a mem=\ 
ber school. (The salary of the principal is not to be included in the computation of thisi. 
average. The Commission recognizes $1,200 as a minimum salary for a teacher.) 

The above to be amended to read as follows: 

The Commission on Secondary Schools recommends $2,000 as the minimum average salary: 
for teachers in a member school. (The salary of the principal is not to be included in the 
computation of this average.) 

The Commission recognizes $1,600 as a minimum annual salary for a teacher. How- 
ever, the Commission recognizes that this minimum of $1,600 is greatly inadequate. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. Henry Hicusmirn, Chairman 
R. R. VANcE 

H. B. HEmELBERG 

JosePH R. Griccs 

Frep M. ALEXANDER 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS 


The Committee on Nominations of the Commission on Secondary Schools unan- - 
imously presents the following as nominees for officers of the Commission for 1946-47: : 


Chairman: W. D. Nixon, South Carolina 
Vice-Chairman: Mark Godman, Kentucky 
Secretary: Frank C. Jenkins, Georgia 


Respectfully submitted, 
FATHER BassicH 
RussELL E. HELmick 
Gorpon WorRLEY 
J. Hooper Wise, Chairman 


The newly elected Chairman was called to the chair where he made a | 
number of appropriate remarks concerning the work ahead. 


Upon motion duly seconded the Commission of Secondary Schools was | 
adjourned by the Chairman sine die. 


*The technical question involved was whether the amendm i , 
from 1945-46 could be amended by inserting higher figures, stithont alte ac ‘a A 
table for another year. _ The ruling of the special committee after consultation was tha 
the whole question being on the table, mere insertion of different figures would n 
constitute a new amendment; otherwise, a proposed amendment would have to 


dopted without h i . . aT a ; 
ek, Soelnendy any change resulting from the discussion for which it was laid on t 
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STATISTICAL DATA ON SCHOOLS 
TABLE I 


THE GROWTH OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS SINCE THE ORGANIZATION 
OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Session Year Public Private Total 
2 1896 2 II 13 
3 1897 3 20 23 
4 1898 3 23 26 
5 1899 3 33 36 
6 1900 2 38 40 
ys 1901 2 36 38 
8 1902 4 41 45 
9 1903 3 34 37 

10 1904 ) 34 37 
II 1905 4 3! 35 
12 1906 4 31 35 
13 1907 4 26 30 
14 1908 6 26 32 
15 1909 if 33 38 
16 IgIo 6 34 ao 
17 IQII 5 32 oy, 
18 1912 5 33 38 
1g 1913 125 36 161 
* 20 1914 208 70 278 
Tt 21 1915 245 63 308 
22 1916 269 78 347 
23 1917 292 75 367 
24 1918 336 73 409 
25 1919 365 78 443 
26 1920 329 85 414 
2 1921 455 100 555 
a 1922 524 104 628 
29 1923 589 116 705 
30 1924 625 129 754 
31 1925 629 130 759 
32 1926 714 133 847 
33 1927 sol) I5I 928 
. 1928 864 162 I ,026 
35 1929 g21 184 1,105 
36 1930 985 #90 maa 
37 1931 1,014 4 180 1,194 
38 - 1932 1,019 174 1,193 
39 . 1933 I ,00O 183 I ,183 
40 1934 1,018 185 fers 


* No list for Florida or Arkansas. 
+ Full report for all 13 Southern states. 
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Session Year Public Private Total 
41 1935 972 182 1,154 
42 1936 I ,004 179 I ,183 
43 1937-38 I ,008 179 1,187 
44 1938-39 I ,O19 187 1,206 
45 1939-40 1,016 184 I ,200 
46 1940-41 I ,028 184. 1 j22 
47 1941-42 I ,028 186 1,214 
48 1942-43 1,051 186 i PE) 
49 1943-44 I ,058 183 I, 241 
ae 1944-45 1,094 19I 1,285 
51 1945-46 1,111 196 1,307 
52 1946-47 1,118 205 2 

TABLE II 


Tue NuMBER OF PuBLIC AND PRIVATE SECONDARY SCHOOLS ACCREDITED 
By THE COMMISSION FOR 1946-47 


State Public Private Total 

Alabama 60 10 70 
Florida 98 28 126 
Georgia 126 22 148 
Kentucky 99 27 126 
Louisiana 137 13 150 
Mississippi 82 6 88 
North Carolina 54 16 70 
South Carolina 51 6 57 
Tennessee 82 31 113 
Texas 258 18 276 
Virginia 71 25 96 
Extra-Territorial (0) 3 3 

Total 1,118 205 I ,323 

Per Cent of Total 85 15 100 
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TABLE III 
SHOWING THE SIZE OF THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS INCLUDED IN THE REPORT 


ScHoLasTic YEAR 1946-47 
—_—_—=Ss0=s=~owmwTv0aa ee =x eee 


Number Under _100- 200- 500- 1,000- Over 
State Schools 100 199 499 999 1,999 2,000 
labama 70 3 10 36 15 4 2 
lorida 126 12 32 47 1G 14 4 
eorgia 148 14 42 63 QI 8 fc) 
entucky 126 8 35 61 19 3 fo) 
gepiana 150 32 51 47 15 5 fe) 
lississippi 88 9 35 33 8 3 Oo 
orth Carolina 70 i 15 19 19 10 Co) 
outh Carolina 57 2 8 30 12 5 fo) 
ennessee 113 7 22 56 23 5 fo) 
exas 276 16 80 108 40 30 2 
irginia 96 13 7 38 16 re I 
xtra-Territorial 3 I I ce) I ) ) 
Total 15323 124 348 538 206 98 9 
Per Cent 
of Total 100 9.4 26.3 40.7 15.6 isd. 7 
TABLE IV 


SHOWING FAcTs RELATING TO NUMBER AND SIZE OF SCHOOLS ACCREDITED 
3Y THE COMMISSION ON SECONDARY SCHOOLS—SCHOLASTIC YEAR 1946-47 


Size of Number of Teachers Enroll- 

Number Enroll- ment 

State Schools Smallest Largest Total Average ment Average 

School School Number Per School Per School 
labama 70 48 3,925 1,630 23 37,908 542 
orida 126 5G) 2,360, 2,714 22 60 , 104. 477 
eorgia 148 40 1,609 2,294 16 51,605 349 
entucky 126 Oommen 87 O34. 16 41,269 328 
ouisiana 150 135,433 5 25134 14 39 ,591 264 
lississippi 88 Ament 2 OOM Li 2 12 TAg 24,032 273 
orth Carolina 70 39 1,900 1,438 21 33,922 485 
uth Carolina 57 Sent 4025 64150 _ 20 25 ,000 439 
srinessee 113 52 1,815 2,041 18 44,099 390 
2xas 276 34. “2,221 5,941 22 125,323 454 
irginia 96 36 2,056 2,329 24 45,149 470 
<tra-Territorial 3 89 566 55 18 811 270 

eee. aa a OO ee ee ee 
Total 1,323 24,972 19 6-528 ,813 400 


RNR ees ee ne 
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The Commission on Institutions of Higher 
Education * 
Organized in November, 1917 


At the meeting of the Southern Association in Durham, N. C., 1916, a 
nmittee was appointed ““To submit a plan at the next meeting of the 
sociation for establishing a commission to undertake the classification 
higher institutions of learning.’’ Professor E. A. Bechtel, Professor E. C. 
90ks, Dean H. D. Campbell, Professor J. S. Stewart, and Principal J. T. 
right were appointed on this committee. 

[he Commission on Institutions of Higher Education was organized at 
- Atlanta, Georgia, meeting in 1917, with Professor Bert E. Young, Chair- 
in, and Dean H. D. Campbell, Secretary. A complete list of the chair- 
n and secretaries since the organization appeared on page 42 of the 
UTHERN ASSOCIATION QUARTERLY for February, 1937. Since 1934 meet- 
r places and officers have been as follows: 


35—Louisville, Kentucky. Professor W. D. Hooper, Chairman; Pres- 
ident T. H. Jack, Secretary. 


36—Richmond, Virginia. President T. H. Jack, Chairman; President 
Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


37-1938—Dallas, Texas, Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairman; 
President Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


38-1939—Memphis, Tennessee. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chair- 
man; Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


39-1940—Atlanta, Georgia. Chancellor O. C. Carmichael, Chairman; 
Vice Chancellor Alexander Guerry, Secretary. 


10—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres- 
ident C. C. Sherrod, Secretary. 


11—Louisville, Kentucky. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Vice 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary 


12—Memphis, Tennessee. . President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; Pres- 
ident Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


The Commission consists of forty-five persons, representing colleges and schools mem- 
3 of the Association. 
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1943—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1944. 
1944—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 


1945-1946—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; 
_ President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


1946-47—Memphis, Tennessee. President Rufus C. Harris, Chairman; 
President Goodrich C. White, Secretary. 


OFFICERS 1947 


Chairman: President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women. 
Secretary: President Goodrich C. White, Emory University. 


Executive Council: Chairman and Secretary, ex officio; President Theodore 
H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College; Dean W. W. Pierson, 
University of North Carolina; Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of 
Texas; Director of Instruction R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute; Superintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute 


Executive Secretary: M. C. Huntley, 2041 Twenty-first Avenue, South. 
Birmingham 5, Alabama. 


MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 
COLLEGE MEMBERS 


CLASS OF 1947 
Dean J. H. Hewlett, Centre College 
President M. L. Smith, Millsaps College 
Dean Noble B. Hendrix, University of Alabama 
President Goodrich C. White, Emory University 
President Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
President E. M. Gwathmey, Converse College 
President Ralph W. Lloyd, Maryville College 
Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of Texas 
President Hubert Searcy, Huntingdon College 
President F. P. Gaines, Washington and Lee University 


Crass oF 1948 
President D. M. Nelson, Mississippi College — 
President Umphrey Lee, Southern Methodist University 
President J. R. McCain, Agnes Scott College 
Dean Logan Wilson, H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College 
Registrar Lloyd Chapin, Georgia School of Technology 
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an Philip Davidson, Vanderbilt University 
sident H. L. Donovan, University of Kentucky 
an James M. Godard, Queens College 
an J. F. W. Pearson, University of Miami 

an W. W. Pierson, University of North Carolina 


CLass OF 1949 


fessor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia 

rector of Instruction, Ralph B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
an F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 

esident Joel Fletcher, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 

an F. W. Murphy, University of Mississippi 

esident James C. Kinard, Newberry College 

ssident L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women 

ofessor J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 

an Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University 

gistrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


SCHOOL MEMBERS 
CLASS OF 1947 


esident James B. Young, Jones County Agricultural High School and 
unior College, Ellisville, Mississippi 

perintendent A. C. Flora, Columbia, South Carolina 

ncipal C. C. Henson, Isidore Newman School, New Orleans, Louisiana 
ncipal T. T. Hamilton, Wilmington, North Carolina 

perintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute, Sweetwater, 


Cass oF 1948 


berintendent Lee Kirkpatrick, Paris, Kentucky 

lsident E. W. Hardy, Junior College of Augusta, Augusta, Georgia 
berintendent K. J. Clark, Mobile, Alabama 

Isident Harry E. Jenkins, Tyler Junior College, Tyler, Texas 

hcipal R. J. Longstreet, Seabreeze High School, Daytona Beach, Florida 


CLASS OF 1949 


terintendent Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Kentucky 

heipal E. B. Broadwater, Roanoke, Virginia 

jerintendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg, Virginia 

cipal Carl S. Cox, Lakeland, Florida 

cipal Ben W. Wiseman, Highland Park High.School, Dallas, Texas 
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COMMITTEES OF THE COMMISSION 
ON 
INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


President L. H. Hubbard Registrar E. J. Mathews 
President Goodrich C. White Director of Instr. R. B. Draugho: 
President Thedore H. Jack Superintendent C. R. Endsley 


Dean W. W. Pierson 
COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS AND REPORTS 


Umphrey Lee, Chairman J. Hooper Wise 
Ralph W. Lloyd R. F. Thomason 
E. M. Gwathmey K. J. Clark 

H. L. Donovan James C. Kinard 
J. M. Godard Logan Wilson 
T. T. Hamilton F. P. Gaines 
Noble Hendrix Joel Fletcher 


J. F. W. Pearson 


COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION TO MEMBERSHIP 


J. R. McCain, Chairman Lloyd Chapin 
Hubert Searcy J. W. Bradley 
Omer Carmichael Paul Munro 


COMMITTEE ON ACCREDITATION OF GRADUATE 


INSTRUCTION 
W. W. Pierson, Chairman J. R. McCain 
Calvin B. Hoover W. R. Smithey 
Philip Davidson M. C. Huntley, ex officio 
COMMITTEE ON JUNIOR COLLEGES 
H. E. Jenkins, Chairman Eric W. Hardy 
D. M. Nelson A. C. Flora 
F. W. Murphy J. B. Young 
C. C. Henson W. R. Smithey ; 
Lee Kirkpatrick Ben W. Wiseman i] 
COMMITTEE ON NON-MEMBERS 
J. H. Hewlett, Chairman M. L. Smith 
E. B. Broadwater Carl S. Cox 
R. J. Longstreet 


Report of the Commission on Institutions 
of Higher Education 


oe of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education 
follow: 


1. The University of Texas has complied with the requirement of the 
arch meeting, 1946, that a report be presented on conditions at the Uni- 
rsity at the December meeting. No further report on the matters which 
mcerned the Commission in the March meeting is deemed necessary. 


2. Winthrop College has complied with the requirement of the March 
beting, 1946, and has presented reports on the matters which were of 
cern to the Commission at that time. Winthrop College is requested 
present a further report to the Commission for consideration at the annual 
seting in 1947. 


3. Memphis State College has complied with the requirement of the 
arch meeting, 1946, and presented satisfactory reports on the matters 
tich were of concern to the Commission at that time. No further report 
deemed necessary. 


1. The Commission approved the following recommendation of the 
ecutive Council in the matter of the Morehead State Teachers College, 
prehead, Kentucky: 


m formal complaint of former President W. H. Vaughan to the Chairman of 
Commission that political influence brought a'bout his dismissal from the presi- 
cy of the Morehead State Teachers College without preferment of charges, the 
cutive Council instructed the Executive Secretary to make an investigation in 
e of this year. 

“he Board of Regents of this institution is composed of five members, one of whom 
e State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex offcio, the remaining four are 
ointed by the Governor, serving a term of four years each, but removable by the 
vernor at his discretion and without necessary cause = 

{Jl persons testifying to the Council, orally or in writing, presented evidence af- 
hing that political influence or interference has been recurrent throughout the 
bry of the institution, and that such political influence occurred during the past 
jag in relation to the change in the presidency. — 

ly reason of conflict in the evidence, the Executive Council does not submit a 
‘ment of the administration of President Vaughan. Such a judgment is deemed 
Necessary since the Council does not feel called upon to pass upon personality, 
jits, or demerits of the outgoing or incoming presidents. ; = 
jespite any pledges that have been made to the effect that the incoming adminis- 
Jon and faculty will be free to conduct the affairs of the institution on a cor- 
| professional basis, the Executive Council considers the situation insecure and in 
janc edy. ; ; 
Ihe Se ercntive Council, therefore, recommends that until the remedy is supplied 


| shead State Teachers College be dropped from the membership of the As- 
; 


Ation. (Effective September 1, 1947.) 
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5. That the following four-year colleges be admitted to membershy 
Austin College, Sherman, Texas. 
Elon College, Elon College, North Carolina. 
Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 


6. That the following junior colleges remain on conditional status: 
Pearl River College, Poplarville, Mississippi. 
Sue Bennett College, London, Kentucky. 


7. That the following junior college be continued on probation: 
Young Harris College, Young Harris, Georgia. 


8. That the following budget be approved: 


Committee on Standards and Reports $ 500.00 
Committee on Junior Colleges 400.00 
Salary, Executive Secretary 6, 000.00 
Salary, Secretary to above 1, 800.00 
Extra Secretarial Help 100.00 
Report Forms and other Printing 350.00 
Supplies 500.00 
Office Rent 600.00 
Contingent Fund 500.00 
Travel I, 000.00 

Total $11, 750.00 


That if the requirements for accreditation of graduate instruction enté 
additional expense, the sum of $1,000 be added for this purpose. 


g. That the unspent remainder of the special appropriation of $500 f 
publication of the results of Work Conferences, and the $2,500 for revisic 
of the Check Lists of Reference Books and Periodicals, be carried over f 
expenditure next year. 


10. That the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education be authe 
ized to constitute a committee to study graduate instruction in the Southe 
area with the purpose of formulating standards of such instruction, the 
standards to be reported to the Association at its next annual meeting { 
consideration by its members. 


11. That the junior colleges be required to report on all phases of Stan 
ards Five, Eight, Nine, and Fifteen for the year 1946-47. 


12. That Standard Four of the Standards for Junior Colleges be revis 
to read as follows: * 


Member junior colleges may grant the degree or title of Associate in Arts. I 
graduation the student, in addition to meeting the entrance requirements for 1 

_ * Enforcement of these standards has been postponed for one year; they become eff 
tive at the beginning of the 1948-49 academic year. : 
7 


i 
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particular type of curriculum he is pursuing, must complete at least sixty semester 
hours of academic credit or the equivalent, with such qualitative requirements 
as each institution may specify. A minimum of two hours of laboratory work 
shall count as the equivalent of one hour of lecture, recitation, or test. 


13. That Standard Five of the Standards for Junior Colleges be revised to 
sad as follows: * 


__ The training and experience of the members of the faculty are important items 
In evaluating a junior college. The junior college teacher of academic subjects 
‘shall have a master’s degree or at least one year of graduate work. The courses 
: taught by any teacher shall be in the field of specialization. Teachers may teach 
on either the high school level, or the college level, or both, when prepared as 
stated above. In the last two years of the college, there should be not more than 
twenty students for each teacher. The faculty members should belong to learned 
societies appropriate for their special work, and should be familiar with the pub- 
lications of their societies. The faculty meetings should be stimulating and help- 
ful. The salary scale shall be such as to secure and retain teachers of thorough 
preparation and the minimum salary of a beginning junior college instructor shall 
be not less than $1,800 for nine months work. There shall be appropriate in- 
jcrements for additional training, experience, and responsibility. The faculty 
remuneration should not include housing or living arrangements unless on an op- 
tional basis. 


4. That Standard Six of the Standards for Colleges of Arts and Sciences 
id Teacher Training Colleges be revised to read as follows: * 

Full professors should receive a minimum salary for nine months of work of not 
less than $3,300, while the minimum for other ranks should be not less than the 
following: associate professors, $2,800; assistant professors, $2,300; and instructors, 
$1,800. The faculty remuneration should not include housing or living arrange- 
ments unless on an optional basis. Provision should be made for pensions and 
or occasional leaves of absence. Tenure should be regarded for all professorial 
anks as continuous after a tentative period has expired. There should be no 
nreasonable restrictions as to academic freedom, but the faculty should recog- 
mize a corresponding responsibility in the exercise of this privilege. 


|5. That the following be elected to membership on the Commission: 
CoLLecE MEMBERS 


To fill vacancy in Class of 1947: 
Dean Noble B. Hendrix, University of Alabama 
To fill vacancy in Class of 1948: 
Dean Logan Wilson, H. Sophie Newcomb College 
As members of the Class of 1949: 
Professor W. R. Smithey, University of Virginia 
Director of Instr. R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Dean F. W. Bradley, University of South Carolina 


i*See page 180. 
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President Joel Fletcher, Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
Dean F. W. Murphy, University of Mississippi 

President James C. Kinard, Newberry College 

President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College for Women 
Professor J. Hooper Wise, University of Florida 

Dean Calvin B. Hoover, Duke University 

Registrar R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee 


ScHooL MEMBERS 


To fill vacancy in the Class of 1948: 
Superintendent K. J. Clark, Mobile, Alabama 

As members of the Class of 1949: 
Superintendent Omer Carmichael, Louisville, Kentucky 
Principal E. B. Broadwater, Roanoke, Virginia 
Superintendent Paul Munro, Lynchburg, Virginia 
Principal Carl S. Cox, Lakeland, Florida 
Principal Ben W. Wiseman, Dallas, ‘Texas 

Executive Council: ; 

Chairman: President L. H. Hubbard, Texas State College fe 
Women; Secretary: President Goodrich C. White, Emory Un 
versity; President Theodore H. Jack, Randolph-Macon Woman 
College; Dean W. W. Pierson, University of North Caroling 
Registrar E. J. Mathews, University of Texas; Director of It 
struction R. B. Draughon, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Sug 
erintendent C. R. Endsley, Tennessee Military Institute. 


_ Executive Secretary: M. C. Huntley, Birmingham, Alabama 


16. The Committee on Memorials presented memorials on the passing « 
Professor W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, and President Sam F 
Whitley, East Texas State Teachers College. These memorials will t 
included in the report of the Commission as published in the QUARTERL 
or in subsequent issues of the QUARTERLY. 

Rufus C. Harris. Chairman 
R. B. Draughon, Acting Secretary 


IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM DAVIS HOOPER 
By Theodore H. Jack, President, Randolph-Macon Woman’ s College 


Few men if any, have ever served this Commission more devotedly « 
more effectively than William Davis Hooper. Few men, if any, throug 
their service in this Commission have exerted a wider or a more wholeson 
influence on the development of higher education in the South. 
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Born August 13, 1868, in Bedford County, Virginia; reared in a Presby- 
rian manse in Lynchburg, Virginia and in Selma, Alabama; Mr. Hooper 
as graduated from Hampden-Sydney College in 1889. In 1890, just a 
ripling of twenty-two years, he became a member of the faculty of the 
Iniversity of Georgia, and served that institution as an inspiring teacher 
Latin till his death on February 14, 1945. 

Though he served with distinction as a member of the Executive Com- 
littee of the Association, 1919-1923, and as President of the Association, 
924-1925, his highest contributions to the general development of the 
ssociation came in his long service on this Commission. Not one of the 
iginal members, he came into membership in the early formative years 
ad served without interruption to 1935. Mr. Hooper was at home in 
iat great company of early leaders of the Commission, men who served 
1is Commission and through it the cause of higher education in the South, 
en whose only remuneration for arduous labors was the consciousness of 
igh service finely rendered, men like Kirkland, Dinwiddie, Barnwell, 
ampbell, Bondurant, F ew, Battle, Baker, Wright, Wallace, Charley Brown, 
ter Walker, and James. In 1927 he succeeded Dean Campbell as 
airman of the Commission and directed its affairs until 1935. These were 
sars of uncertainty and strain in higher education, and in his position as 
airman, Mr. Hooper furnished a steadying hand and a far-sighted vision. 
those days of stress and strain, he kept his course true, and his fairness 
d integrity were never questioned. His church, his family, his university, 
d this Commission were the four great interests of his life. Each of these 
served with pride and with devotion. 

There are many of us who cherish recollections of his kindness and of his 
nsideration, of his courage and his strength, of his fairness and his sense 
justice, of his sound common sense and his acute discrimination, of his 
elous facility with the spoken and the written word, of his high 
istian character, and of many other admirable and lovable qualities. 
t most of all we cherish the memory of an understanding friend. We 
all not soon see his like again. 

With his death, in Athens, Georgia, on February 14, 1945, a lordly tree 
s fallen and leaves a lonesome place against the sky. 


“They are not dead who live in hearts they leave behind. 
In those whom they have blessed, they live a life again, 
And shall live through the years Eternal life, and grow 
Each day more beautiful, as time declares their good, 
Forgets the rest, and proves their immortality.” 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY AND VETERAN’S EDUCATION 
Ernest V. HOoutis 


Division of Higher Education, U. S. Office of Education 


Your President has been kind enough to ask me to make an interim report to mem- 
bers of the Southern Association of Colleges on an educational facilities program for 
veterans which the Division of Higher Education administers for the United States 
Commissioner of Education and which the Bureau of Community Facilities adminis- 
ters for the Federal Works Administrator.* This program was authorized in August 
1946 by the Mead bill which Congress enacted as Public Law 697. To provide a 
frame of reference for the report, I shall review briefly the surplus property activities 
of the U. S. Office of Education, State Educational Agencies for Surplus Property, 
and the Federal Public Housing Authority. __ 

It would be hard to over-estimate the salutary influence of leaders in State, re- 
gional, and national educational associations in shaping surplus property and other 
Federal post-war plans for aiding colleges and universities with their reconversion 
problems. Their viewpoints are embedded in both basic legislation and Govern- 
ment administrative policies. When war surplus property was first made available 
to schools and colleges by owning agencies, schoolmen in procuring it used most of 
the techniques ascribed to rugged individualists in private business. Representatives 
of voluntary educational associations have been most helpful in bringing a semblance 
of approved social behavior into what was becoming a highly individualistic enter- 
prise. At the same time their counsel and codperation have encouraged Federal 
disposal agencies to simplify procedures required on colleges seeking to qualify for 
surplus property. 

Federal-State Surplus Property Agencies 


Both prior to and following the passage of the Surplus Property Act in 1944, 
personnel in the U. S. Office of Education devoted considerable time and effort to the 
development of tentative plans for assuring participation by educational institutions 
in the distribution of surplus war property. Educators in general agreed and suc: 
ceeded in 1945 in convincing the Surplus Property Administration that the disposal 
of surplus educational facilities was a specialized and complex professional task 
As a result, it retained the services of the U. S. Office of Education through a Divi 
sion of Surplus Property Utilization financed by the disposal agency but administerec 
by the U. S. Commissioner of Education. 

In order to maintain defensible Federal relationships and to secure a broad anc 
equitable distribution of surplus property becoming available to educational claim 
ants, it seemed desirable for each state to accept responsibility for all local function 
in the program. At the suggestion of the Commissioner to the Governor of eacl 
State, a State Educational Agency for Surplus Property was established in each o 
the States by executive action or by the legislature. } 

The chief responsibility of the Division of Surplus Property Utilization in the U.§ 
Office of Education in the WAA discount sales program is at present confined to tht 
real property disposal program and to the planning of special programs for the sal 
of certain long supply items of surplus property to educational claimants at nomina 
prices. . 

In March 1946 the War Department and Navy Departments requested the U. s 
Office of Education to assist in their respective donation programs by screening a 


* Hereafter to save space the Bureau of Community Facilities of 
Agency is usually abbreviated to FWA. Marini Benin 
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astitutional requests and approving them on the basis of eligibility, need, and 
tilization. The Division of Surplus Property Utilization accepted this responsi- 
ility and secured a liberalization of donation policies. Drastic reductions in mili- 
ary personnel caused the U. S. Office of Education to accept the responsibility of 
ocating, screening, freezing, and allocating the items of equipment the armed 
srvices were willing to donate to schools and colleges. ‘Thus the field representa- 
ves of the U. S. Office of Education, with the assistance of “accredited assistants” 
orking on a volunteer basis in each State, locate educationally useful property and 
locate it among States for fair distribution by the State Educational Agencies to 
chools and colleges having the greater need. 


FPHA Housing for Veterans 


By summer of 1945, it was evident that demobilized servicemen would over-tax 
lege student housing. By the fall semester of 1946, a rapidly rising tide of en- 
liment brought an all-time high of over 2,000,000 students, more than half of whom 
ere veterans. To further complicate the situation, one-fourth of the veterans were 
arried and 10 per cent of this group had one or more children. 


To aid colleges in meeting the unprecedented strain on student housing facilities, 
pecially for married veterans, the Congress, in December 1945, made the first of 
© appropriations to the Federal Public Housing Authority for dismantling, re- 
oving, and re-erecting temporary housing for veterans and their families. Approx- 
ately half of the $445,000,000 appropriated was allocated for housing on college 
mpuses. FPHA has accepted commitments to provide approximately 101,500 
mporary buildings at educational institutions. Roughly, 51,800 of these accom- 
odations were to be family dwellings and 49,700 dormitory type units. Approx- 
ately 48,500 of the 101,500 units were completed in 1946. At the end of the year 
other 50,500 were under construction, and contracts were being negotiated on the 
maining 2,500 units. 

Unless the 80th Congress provides additional funds, FPHA may not be able to 
mplete its commitments to provide temporary living quarters for veterans at 
ucational institutions. This regrettable situation has been brought about, 
ong other causes, by sharp rises in labor costs since commitments were made to 
ost colleges, by strikes and other labor disturbances, by an acute shortage of 
itical materials in Government surplus, and by inept management practices. 
hatever the cause at an individual campus, the end result has been headaches and 
agrin for FPHA, disappointment and irritation for college officials, and discom- 
rt, higher costs, or lost opportunity for veterans. It is, of course, recognized that 
its effort to provide temporary instructional buildings on college campuses, the 
feterans Educational Facilities Program faces similar hazards. 

In addition to the housing it contracted to finance, the FPHA added to the 
tential supply of student housing 33,500 structures which were given to colleges 
hat were able and willing to remove and re-erect them at their own expense. Under 
lublic Law 697 the FWA is also able to transfer to educational institutions non- 
idential structures for removal without expense to the Government. 


VEFP Under Public Law 697 


Now comes the program for which I have an immediate responsibility, namely, 
le Veterans Educational Facilities Program authorized by Public Law 697. The 
t authorizes the U. S. Commissioner of Education to determine, upon request 
m an educational institution, whether there exists or impends an acute shortage of 
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educational facilities required for persons engaged in a program of education under : 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. If the Commissioner’s representative makes a | 
finding of need for buildings and equipment, the Federal Works Agency is authorized | 
to fill it without expense to the school or college, when and as facilities are transferred | 
to it by the War Assets Administration. Congress has authorized FWA to spend | 
$100,000,000 for the purposes of the Act and has appropriated $75,000,000 of the : 
sum for immediate use. 

With 1700 colleges and perhaps half as many precollegiate vocational schools and | 
public school systems likely to participate in the program, it seemed necessary to } 
have a decentralized administrative arrangement if needs were to be determined | 
rapidly and effectively. Consequently, the Office of Education placed in each of | 
the nine regional offices of the Federal Works Agency a staff of men qualified and | 
authorized to make findings of need without referring each case to Washington } 
for review. This arrangement also permits our representatives to work side by side : 
with the FWA staff that has immediate responsibility for supplying educational | 
facilities for which findings are made. Five months experience with this adminis- | 
trative arrangement has been very satisfactory to the two codperating Federal | 
agencies, and I have been assured by many college officials that they appreciate the 
opportunity this arrangement provides for direct personal contact with authorized | 
Federal officials. 


Through the codperation of several professional and governmental groups | 
interested in the project, we have been able to devise a fairly simple form for the | 
use of educational institutions in justifying their needs. The same counsel has | 
stimulated us to keep ‘‘government red tape” to a minimum in the other paper work | 
and administrative procedures required of participating institutions. Moreover, 
instead of relying on a formula of fixed standard which could be administered uni- 
formly and mechanically, it was decided to select men of ability and experience in 
college administration and to “give them their heads” in using common ‘sense 
principles and policies in making findings of need. This arrangement, of course, 
has been supplemented by constant oral and written consultation with me, an 
assistant director, and a statistical analyst who constitute the professional staff of the 
project in Washington. 


Perhaps you are more interested in what VEFP is achieving than in how it is 
organized and administered. Our nine groups of educational officers have received 
1,257 Justifications of Need from schools and colleges and have made findings on 
1,026 of them. In addition to classroom equipment—which will be reported on 
later—this group of institutions had requested temporary buildings for educational 
purposes which in the aggregate approximated 22,165,000 square feet of floor space. 
This figure is not space and must be increased by approximately 20 per cent to 
provide for corridors, closets, wash rooms, and the like. This would increase the 
floor space requested to a gross of 26,598,000 square feet. The VEFP field staffs 
screened the 1,026 requests and made findings for 13,160,000 square feet of useable 
floor space or a gross area of 15,792,000 square feet. The large gap between 
requests and findings is accounted for largely by the failure of some institutional 
representatives to understand that residential housing was not included and that 


other housing was limited to urgently needed temporary structures required for 
veterans. 


We have taken steps to insure an equitable distribution of educational facilities 
among the States. The $75,000,000 appropriation has been allotted according to 
the ratio that the veterans of a State bore to the total number of veterans in the 
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Jnited States. In keeping with this principle, FWA has to date processed 754 
ustifications of Need and has arranged to provide educational housing estimated to 
ost $53.53 7,950. ‘The Federal Works Agency estimates that the maximum build- 
ng space it can provide with $75,000,000 is 12,245,000. This calculation is based 
a unit cost of approximately $6.00 per square foot. 


The figures in the above paragraph indicate rather clearly that funds now avail- 
ble will scarcely provide for three-fourths of the findings already made. The ratio 
vill not improve when the $100,000,000 authorized for the program is matched with 
he findings our educational officers have or will certify as being needed to meet an 
cute shortage. Our field staff forecast indicates that before the program ends 
chools and colleges will have requested 40,000,000 square feet of space and that our 
indings will total 23,000,000. Therefore, the FWA will need at least $40,000,000, 
nore than Congress has authorized, if institutions are to be furnished the space the 
fice of Education certifies they need. The gap should be emphasized at this 
ime so that college officials will not be disappointed or disgruntled if the Federal 
Vorks Agency is unable with its present and potential appropriations to build all 
f the housing for which we have made findings of need. It should be remembered 
hat the Office of Education was authorized to make findings in terms of emergency 
eed rather than in terms of available money. We have tried to make this point 
lear in all of our negotiations and especially at the time we notified an institution 
f the findings that had been made for it. 


From the discussion to this point, one might infer that the educational facilities 
vailable under Public Law 697 are limited to temporary housing for instructional 
nd related purposes. On the contrary, it makes provision for the transfer of all 
ypes of educational equipment for which we make a finding of need and which FWA 
an secure from the War Assets Administration. Through the high priority of 
"WA, the program has been able to secure a greater variety and amount of equip- 
nent than has heretofore been available to educational institutions. As is true of 
uildings, the equipment provided under P. L. 697 is without cost to participating 
ducational institutions. 

Despite the high priority of the Federal Works Agency, it has not been able to 
et many kinds of educational equipment that are in critical shortage in WAA 
urplus and practically nonexistent in the open market. The regulations of WAA, 
f course, require that items in short supply be reserved for preferential buyers. An 
rrangement was made which permits educational institutions that qualify under 
7EFP regulations to purchase these scarce categories of equipment at 95 per cent 
iscount. These categories of equipment are listed in OPA Direction 23 to Priority 
egulation 13 and in WAA Order 6 to Regulation 14, each of which was issued on 
Yctober 4, 1946, and unless extended, will expire March 31, 1947. Copies of these 
irectives have been sent to all college presidents, to Chief State School Officers, and 
) many other school officials. 

An institution cannot procure equipment under the plan just described unless it 
an justfy its need for such equipment for use in a program of education for veterans 
3 prescribed by P. L. 697. This means that it must submit a list of the equipment 
) be purchased and information on which a finding of need for it can be made. 
he school or college may then send purchase orders to the Federal Works Agency to 
= certified and forwarded to the WAA warehouse where the equipment may 
= located. 

Perhaps $5,000,000 worth of equipment from WAA warehouses has already been 
slivered to schools and colleges. In addition VEFP has been able to secure all 
‘the equipment and furnishings in OPA offices throughout the nation. We 
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accepted this equipment at its OPA location and arranged for near-by institutions 
to move it directly to their own buildings. The War Assets Administration certainly | 
can point to its handling of OPA equipment as one example of prompt and socially | 
useful disposal of surplus property. 

As we go forward with the Veterans Educational Facilities Program, I hope that | 
our own staff and that of the Federal Works Agency will continue to have your | 
coéperation and understanding. We pledge you a continuance of our best efforts to | 
provide a prompt and justifiable administration of the law we are authorized to. 
administer. 


The Commission on Curricular Problems 
and Research 
Organized by the Association in December, 1935 


The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research was created by 
1e Constitution of the Association adopted at the annual meeting held in 
ouisville, Kentucky, December 5-6, 1935. The duties of the Commission 
re to “‘study and report to the appropriate standing committee on the 
ccrediting policies of this and similar associations,...(to) study and report 
) the appropriate standing committee notable procedures in administering 
rograms of studies,...(and to) stimulate experimentation and report to 
1€ appropriate standing committee significant trends in either secondary 
r higher education.” There was an organization meeting in Atlanta the 
slowing spring. Since 1935, the meeting places and officers of the Com- 
uission have been as follows: 


1936—Richmond, Virginia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
uperintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 


1937-38—Dallas, Texas. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant Super- 
itendent .L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

1938-39—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
uperintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

1939-40—Atlanta, Georgia. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
uperintendent L. Frazer Banks, Secretary. 

1940—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Assistant 
uperintendent Lawrence G. Derthick, Secretary. 

1941—Louisville, Kentucky. Professor Edgar W. Knight, Chairman; 
ssistant Superintendent Lawrence G. Derthick, Secretary. 
1942—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean K. J. Hoke, Chairman; Professor 
oscoe EF. Parker, Secretary. 

1943—-No meeting. Officers continued for 1944. (President Doak S. 
lampbell, Chairman; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary—designated by 
xecutive Committee of the Commission, and approved by the Executive 
iommittee of the Association.) 

1944—No Meeting. Officers continued for 1945. 

1945-46—Memphis, Tennessee. President Doak S. Campbell, Chair- 
an; Director W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 

1946-47—Memphis, Tennessee. Dean W. S. Taylor, Chairman; Di- 
ctor, W. L. Mayer, Secretary. 
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OFFICERS 1947 


Chairman: Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken-. 
tucky. 

Secretary: W.L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, , 
North Carolina 

Executive Committee: B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi | 
State College, State College, Mississippi; J. L. B. Buck, Department of | 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia, Richmond, Va.; W. H. Shaw, , 
Superintendent Columbus, Georgia; Ray V. Sowers, General Supervisor, 
Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, Florida; Gladstone H. Yeuell, , 
Professor of Secondary Education, University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, | 
Alabama. 


MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF Term 

HIGHER EDUCATION Expires” 

December 

Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa (Second Term) 1948 
Leo M. Chamberlain, Registrar, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky (Second Term) 1948 
F, C.. Fox, Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Virginia (Second Term) 
1948 


R. L. Johns, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida (First Term) 1949 


Harris Purks, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Emory University, 
Atlanta, Georgia (Second Term) 1949 


James F. Whelan, Chairman Department of Education, Loyola University, 
New Orleans, Louisiana (Second Term) - 1949 


A. W. Hobbs, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina (Second Term) 1949 


Sadie Groggans, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina (Second Term) 1949 


B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi State College, State College, ; 
Mississippi (Second Term) 1947 


H. T. Parlin, Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas (Second Term) 1am 


J. B. Sanders, Memphis State College, Memphis, Tennessee (First Term) 
1947 


COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS 1QI 


Term 
MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS Expires 


December 
A. T. Anderson, Principal, Greenville, South Carolina (First Term) 1948 
.. C. Jennings, Principal, High School, Charlottesville, Virginia (Second 


_ Term) : 1948 
V.H. Yarbrough, Principal, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
(Second Term) 1949 
Lay V. Sowers, General Supervisor, Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, 
Florida (Second Term) 1949 
. Q. Srygley, Director of the Curriculum, Austin Public Schools, Austin, 
Texas (First Term) 1949 


"Thomas Wells, Superintendent, Pascagoula, Mississippi (First Term) 1949 
V. T. Rowland, Jr. Superintendent, Lexington, Kentucky (First Term) 
1947 
4, A. Woodard, Principal, Winston-Salem, North Carolina (First Term) 

1947 
mes A. Davis, Principal, High School, Bessemer, Alabama (First Term) 

1947 
. H. Shaw, Superintendent, Columbus, Georgia (Second Term) 1948 
B. Cloutier, Principal, Campti High School, Campti, Louisiana (First 
Term) 1947 

MEMBERS AT LARGE 


. B. Robert, Dean, College of Education, Louisiana State University, 
University, Louisiana (Second Term) 1948 
V. L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina (Second Term) 1948 
C. Sellers, Director of Curriculum, Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort 
Worth, Texas (Second Term) 1948 
. M. Dannelly, Superintendent, Montgomery, Alabama (Second Bae 
194 

| L. B. Buck, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia (Second 
| Term) 1949 
thilip Davidson, Dean of the Upper Division and Graduate School, Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee (First Term) 1947 
talph L. Eyman, Dean, School of Education, Florida State College for 
: Women, Tallahassee, Florida (Second Term) 1947 
V. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky (First ae 


Report of the Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research 


The work of the Commission has gone forward according to the pattern | 
approved by the Executive Committee at its meeting in March 1946. The: 
principal activities for the nine months period are reported below. 

The Executive Committee of the Commission on Curricular Problems and | 
Research has felt that one of its responsibilities at the present time is to be 
of such assistance as it can in teacher education in the Southern area. 
It has, therefore, made an effort to bring together on a codperative basis” 
agencies and organizations in the South working with the schools to enable 
each to know what the other is doing, what plans are being made by each 
agency for the coming year, and how each may work with the other help- 
fully in building a better educational program for the South. An examin- 
ation of the program of the Southern Association this year will show that the 
Commission on Curricular Problems and Research is working in close 
relationship with the Southern Conference on Teacher Education and with 
deans of education in the Southern states in an effort to improve instruction 
in the area served by the Association. 

The Commission feels that it can be of considerable service to education 
in the Southern area if it can stimulate desirable research studies on the 
part of graduate students attending member institutions. At a meeting of 
the Executive Committee in Spartanburg, July 27 and 28, a list of studies 
was suggested by members in attendance. ‘This list was submitted to the 
entire membership of the Commission for criticism and for additional 
suggestions. Institutions concerned are being requested to interest their 
graduate students in some of these studies. Some progress has been made 
to date. One study has been outlined and has been accepted by one of the 
institutions. A second subject is now being outlined and will probably be 
carried on under the supervision of one of the institutions. If the Com- 
mission can interest other institutions in this program there should be in the 
near future a considerable number of excellent studies that would deal 
directly with problems of education in the South available for use at our 
institutions. If just one competent graduate student could be found to 
undertake an appropriate study at one institution in each state, certainly 
the Commission would be able to report a worthwhile accomplishmiGaay 

There are today many complex and many-sided problems which woul 
not make desirable studies on the graduate level but which are of me 
not only to the Commission on Curricular Problems and Research but to 
the entire Southern Association. It is the hope of the Commission tha’ 
some studies of this kind can be undertaken by agencies and organizations 
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rking in the South. The meeting of the Southern Association of Colleges 
1 Secondary Schools should provide opportunity for discussion of some 
these problems. 

Ine definite accomplishment of the Commission since its last meeting 
; been the completion of the Roll Call of Southern Educational Groups, 
ies Of which are available at the Memphis meeting. A preliminary 
ort on the accreditation situation has been discussed by the Commission 
several occasions. It is believed that this preliminary report, entitled, 
roblems Involved in Accreditation by Standardizing Agencies,” should 
eive serious discussion. 

[he work of the Codrdinating Agent of the Commission on Curricular 
blems and Research has gone forward on a satisfactory basis. The 
Ordinating Agent and the Secretary have addressed and sent to the 
ter labels for his use in mailing out copies of the reprint of the Southern 
dy according to the planned free distribution approved at the Memphis 
ting in March 1946. This volume, bound in cloth, is the full report 
he staff which made the study. A total of 1,755 copies will be mailed 
hown below: 


Bee DerETaly SCHOOIS( T-CODY) v.05 x kc Sins arose esis ee I 304 
Participating High Schools (2 extra copies)............. 66 
Meipivecrnihers Colleges:(1sCOPY) saa vs en ee cos the ee ewite mes 209 


State Departments of Education (1 copy)............... II 
Review Copies to Education Journals (1 copy each)...... 30 
All Past and Present Members of the Commission (1 each) 60 
Mere ranic Gis Jenkins ANC Stall: A dic ewe aes = ye eo yes 50 
BECP MCUCATION DOAIC ic seritcns ie tote 8,602 o oak ane, saceats yeoman 25 

1,755 


remainder of the 3,600 copies being printed are available to institutions 
individuals at $1.25 per copy. 

hree informal News Letters have been prepared and distributed to the 
mission at bi-monthly intervals as a means of keeping all informed and 
n effort to elicit interest of active members. It is planned to send these 
s Letters to the Executive Committees of the other Commissions in the 
re. 

he Commission requests that any unexpended balance of this year’s 
opriation be carried over for 1947. It requests further that additional 
ciation funds be made available to enable the Commission to carry 
ard its work on the same budget basis as approved for the current year. 
ther requests that the $500 item added to the budget to be made 
lable to the Work Conference on Higher Education be included as 
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additional item inasmuch as this sum has not yet been paid the Wor 
Conference. The budget request for 1947 is then as follows: 


Income 

Balance carried forward >> .. stg quae eerie ees cea era $® 925.5 
Requested from the Association. ..........-.++++eee eres 4,131. 
Work Conference on Higher Education............-.+-++-+ 500.C 
$ 5,556.5 

Expenses 
Travel and expense of Executive Committee..............-. $ 1,500.¢ 
Part-time salary of Coérdinating Agent.......%........+---- I ,000.¢ 
Secretarial help spay. te). se Somer tes Uecker I ,000.¢ 
ravel of Coordinating Agent...: 37). 0+ aeameel nen ee te ee 350.¢ 
OMCEExXpense sss, sal AB a culate: crapte ate pears O ts «tea che tae 300.¢ 
Gontingvency: Mund 2). ta.0 s qyiceicadn bea ioc: eee aie 250.¢ 
Work Conference on Higher Education. .........3...+..3.8 500.¢ 
; 4.,G00.¢ 
Bills ‘payable for 1946 «2 Ass Fir ae materi Ae apne ee eee 656.« 
$ 5,556.: 


Respectfully submitted, 
W. L. MAvER, Secretary 
WituraM 8S. Taytor, Chairman 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 


(EACH NOMINATED FOR A THREE YEAR TERM ENDING DECEMBER, 1949, 
MEMBERS FROM INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


R. L. Johns, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Harris Purks, Dean of College of Arts and Sciences, Emory Universit 
Atlanta, Georgia : 


James F. Whelan, Chairman, Department of Education, Loyola Unive 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

A. W. Hobbs, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of No 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 


Miss Sadie Groggans, Professor of Education, Winthrop College, Rock 
South Carolina 1 
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MEMBERS FROM SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


’. H. Yarbrough, Principal, West End High School, Nashville, Tennessee 
ay V. Sowers, General Supervisor, Duval County Schools, Jacksonville, 
Florida 


. Srygley, Director of the Curriculum, Austin Public Schools, Austin, 
exas 


homas Wells, Superintendent, Pascagoula, Mississippi 


MEMBERS AT LARGE 


L. B. Buck, Department of Education, Commonwealth of Virginia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1947 


hairman: Dean W. S. Taylor, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

secretary: W.L. Mayer, Registrar, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 

<ecutive Committee: B. P. Brooks, Director of Instruction, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Mississippi; J. L. B. Buck, Department of 
Education, Commonwealth of Virginia; W. H. Shaw, Superintendent, 
Columbus, Georgia; Ray V. Sowers, Jacksonville Public Schools, Jack- 
sonville, Florida; Gladstone H. Yeuell, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Alabama, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


Respectfully submitted, 


James F. WHELAN 

J. L. B. Buck 

W. T. Row anp, JR. 

Ben W. Wiseman, Chairman 


=<COMMENDATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION: . 


I. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research in annual 
eting in Memphis, December 11, 1946, after careful review and con- 
eration of problems for study, voted unanimously to devote its efforts to 
oblems of the elementary school and the education of teachers therefor. 
ie Commission recommends to the Executive Committee of the Southern 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools the approval of this study 
d it requests the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education and the 
mmission on Secondary Schools, as well as other agencies and organi- 
ions in the South, to join in this codperative study. 
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II. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research requests the. 
approval and support of the Executive Committee of the Southern Associ-' 
ation of Colleges and Secondary Schools in undertaking to procure a small} 
grant of funds from an educational foundation for use in making a pre- 
liminary investigation of the proposed study in the areas of elementary) 
education and the education of teachers for elementary schools. A modest 
grant of funds would enable this Commission in coéperation with the other: 
Commissions of the Association and other regional educational groups and; 
agencies to set up a joint committee and minimum staff to conduct a one-' 
year exploratory study at the conclusion of which recommendations for a: 
long-time program would be submitted to the Executive Committee of the: 
Southern Association for appropriate action. 


III. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research also: 
recommends the continuation of the Work Conference on Higher Education: 
and suggests that consideration be given to broadening the scope of the Work! 
Conference to include all levels of education from the kindergarten through 
the university. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. L. Maver, Secreatry 
WituiaM S. TAyLor, Chairman 


BUSINESS MEETINGS 


Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee 
December 9, 10, and 11, 1946 


I, EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING, 9:00 A, M. 
DECEMBER 9 


Members present—Dean W. S. Taylor, Chairman; B. P. Brooks; W. H.! 
Shaw; R. V. Sowers; Ben Wiseman; Gladstone Yeuell; W. L. Mayer, 
Secretary; and Ellis F. Hartford, Coérdinating Agent. . 


The minutes of the previous meeting were not read because they had) 
been previously mailed to all members of the Commission. ; 


The Commission discussed the items which should be included in the 
Report of the Commission to the Executive Committee of the Association 
and, also, the budget for the coming year. Following the discussion 
Chairman was authorized to present the report as adopted to the Associa 
tion. (See pages 192 to 1096 preceding; for report in full.) 


Dr. Ellis F. Hartford, Coérdinating Agent, made his report of progress 


since the last meeting. In a report to the Chairman of the Commission 
Dr. Hartford writes: 
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lam addressing to you, as Chairman of the Commission, a brief report of my work 
coérdinating agent for the period since the Memphis meeting last March. 


First, a few general remarks may bein order. It has been a worthwhile experience 
id, on the whole, an enjoyable one. Not all has been accomplished which one 
uld wish and it has often been necessary to remember that this is a part-time re- 
onsibility. The agreement with the Commission, under which we work, has 
oved entirely satisfactory. The budgetary provisions have been ample. During 
€ past four months we have been able to employ adequate part-time help which 
s greatly facilitated our work. 


It is possible to report that the time given to this work now greatly exceeds the 
e-fourth portion which was agreed upon as the minimum. In addition, we have 
ed one part-time typist sixteen hours weekly during the past four and one-half 
onths, at least one-fourth of the time of two regular secretaries in the office, and 
out one-eighth of the working time of one graduate assistant for three and one- 
lf months. When all of the property of the Commission reaches the office we 
all have sufficient equipment to care for any immediate needs. The typewriter 
s been a great help; the miniograph is expected soon. 


A few “‘housekeeping”’ items need to be mentioned as follows: 
ping 


1. Labels have been addressed and sent to the printer for his use in mailing 
out copies of the reprint of the Southern Study according to the planned free 
distribution directed by the Commission. A total of 1,755 copies will be 
mailed as shown. 

(For details see Report to Executive Committee of the Association) 


2. Arrangements have been made with the Secretary-Treasurer and our own 
Secretary concerning the method of handling orders for copies, Orders for 
a total of thirteen copies have been received. Since no money was enclosed 
and since the bound copies of the reprint are not yet available for mailing, 
these orders have been acknowledged and the necessary information given 
to the would-be purchasers. 


3. Three informal newsletters have been prepared and distributed to the entire 
Commission at bi-monthly intervals as a means of keeping all informed and 
and to elicit active interest of members. It would be helpful if we would 
have the comments and reactions of the members upon this device. 


. About twenty copies of each of the reports by the Lafayette and Parker 
District High Schools have been donated to schools interested in studying 
their own problems. This was held up because of the long delay of the East 
Carolina Teachers College in shipping the materials. Incidentally, the 
large bulk of worthless material included in this shipment was finally given 
to the Good Will Industries of Lexington for waste paper. 


rvices in response to requests from member institutions have amounted to 
actically nothing since the March meeting. One conference was held with a 
lege group and that was not significant. 

Contacts with other regional associations and with other Southern educational 
yups have developed considerably. This is undertaken only when there is some- 
g definite to be accomplished. However, it appears that we shall be able to 
id up the necessary personal contacts and relationships in this manner. It has 
sn necessary to correspond with the six regional associations and with the great 
jority of Southern groups interested in educational problems. All of the state 
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education journals of the eleven states are received in this office. Finally, the series | 
of joint discussions with other regional groups in these annual sessions appears to be | 
a feature of primary importance. 

An effort has been made to follow up the tentative plans made in our Spartan- | 

burg meeting. The list of suggested “studies and problems”’ was distributed to. the. 
-entire Commission with the request that comments and suggestions be sent in to the 
agent. Five replies were received. A summary of the comments received was | 
included in our November Newsletter to all hands. 

Some slight progress has been made in the matter of enlisting competent graduate | 
students in undertaking studies desired by the Commission as thesis subjects. One 
definite application is ready for your review and comments. A second excellent | 
prospect had hoped to be ready for that step at this time but has not found time to. 
prepare his material. A third able prospect has not come to a final decision. In | 
addition, there are two other possible prospects, one able, the other just above-the- | 
average. It is doubtful whether either of these will work out. ‘This does not | 
appear to be any great showing. However, the practicability and simplicity of the 
scheme appear to be obvious. If at least one competent graduate student can be | 
found to undertake an appropriate study at several institutions we shall be able to” 
make a respectable showing. It is worth noting that the American Association of | 
Junior Colleges had devised a similar plan for getting some needed research done. | 


There are, of course, a number of complex, many-sided problems which are out- 
of-reach of a graduate student. Moreover, these problems are of interest to 
various other Southern educational groups. These facts clearly indicate the necess- 
sity for effecting some coéperative arrangement for stud’es of this type. The 
Memphis meeting should provide opportunity for discussion of some mutual interests" 
along this line. 


We have not “‘played along the road home from school” these past few months in 
the matter of undertaking reports for the Commission on our own. The Roll Call. 
study has at last been completed and copies will be available at the Memphis meet- 
ing. We have also prepared a preliminary report on the accreditation situation 
which has been discussed by the Commission on several occasions. It is believed 
that this preliminary report entitled “‘Problems Involved in Accreditation by Stand- 
ardizing Agencies” should be discussed in the Memphis meeting. 


In conclusion, let me express through you to other members of the Executive 
Committee my appreciation for your unfailing courtesy and codperation. 


The Executive Committee of the Commission expressed its appreciation 
of the fine progress which has been made by Dr. Hartford, especially in 
the completion of “A Roll Call of Southern Educational Groups” and a 
preliminary report on ‘Problems Involved in Accreditation by Standardiz-— 
ing Agencies.” (See Meeting of Commission on December 11th for action 
taken.) In keeping with the policy of the Commission, Dr. Hartford re= 
quested Commission approval for a study to be made under the sponsorship 
of the Commission by Harold B. Dotson, a graduate student at the Universit 
of Kentucky, entitled “A Survey of the Audio-Visual Aids Programs in the 
South.” A motion was made by Yeuell, seconded by Sowers that the 
Commission approve the proposed study. The motion carried. 
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MEETING OF THE COMMISSION, 4:00 P. M., DECEMBER 9 


The Chairman called a meeting of the Commission members at the close 
the program meeting to appoint the following nominating committee: 


JAMEs F, WHELAN 

|. L. B. Buck 

W. T. Row .anp, Jr. 
Ben WISEMAN, Chairman 


Members attending this meeting included the Executive Committee, 
nes F. Whelan, E. B. Roberts, and J. L. B. Buck. 


II, BUSINESS MEETING OF THE COMMISSION, 2:00 P. M. 
DECEMBER 11 


[he members present included the Executive Committee, J. L. B. Buck, 
T. Rowland, Jr., E. B. Roberts, and James F. Whelan. 

‘ather James F. Whelan gave an interesting report of the Third Work 
nference on Higher Education held at Converse College, Spartanburg, 
C., in July of this year. Father Whelan’s report included the recom- 
ndations made by the Committee on Resolutions and Recommendations 
he Work Conference. (Details of these recommendations will appear in 
published report of the Association Meeting.) 

‘oliowing the discussion of the Work Conference, a motion was made by 
iell, seconded by Wiseman, that the Commission go on record as favor- 
the continuation of the Work Conference as recommended by the Work 
nference Committee. The motion carried. 

, second motion was made by Father Whelan, seconded by Roberts, 
t the Work Conference be broadened in scope to include all levels of 
ication. The motion carried. 

“he Commission discussed at some length its work for the coming year. 
yas the general opinion that some special study should be given to the 
1 of elementary education, including teacher preparation. It was felt 
t all three Commissions should unite in promoting this study. A motion 
| made by Brooks, seconded by Father Whelan, that the Commission 
ymmend to the Executive Committee of the Association that the three 
mmissions, together with other interested educational agencies in the 
ith, sponsor and seek the necessary financial assistance for an elementary 
ol study. The motion was passed. Further discussion led to a decision 
it would be best to have a one-year exploratory study before making 
1s for a long-time program. 

was directed that the Chairman present three resolutions to the Exe- 
ye Committee of the Association concerning the Commissions’ view- 
it on the problem of elementary education and the Work Conference. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE SOUTHERN 
ASSOCIATION 


See pages 195 to 196, preceding 


REpoRT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF THE COMMISSION 
ON CURRICULAR PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 


See pages 194 to 195, preceding 


The Secretary reported that the “Southern Study Volume” (Cloth! 
bound reprints from the QUARTERLY) is now in the bindery and should be 
ready for distribution soon. The Secretary also reported that files anc 
equipment of the Commission were being collected and forwarded to the 
Commission Office at the University of Kentucky. A motion was made 
by Wiseman, seconded by Father Whelan, that the Chairman of the Com: 
mission and the Codrdinating Agent be given authority to determine what 
materials in the files should be discarded as worthless. ‘The motion carried: 


Dr. Yeuell suggested that a committee be appointed to make an inquiry 
regarding the problems which are arising in institutions of higher learning 
because of the more mature-age students now in attendance, in order that 
the Commission might determine the need for special studies in the field o} 
adult education. No action was taken. 


A motion was made by Father Whelan, seconded by Yeuell, that a vote 
of thanks be extended to Mr. Ben Wiseman for his valuable services while a 
member of the Commission. The motion carried. (According to the rules 


of the Association, Mr. Wiseman cannot be re-elected until after the lapse 
of one year.) 


It was the opinion of the Commission that the two reports completed by 
the Coérdinating Agent, “Problems Involved in Accreditation by Standard: 
izing Agencies” and “A Roll Call of Southern Educational Groups,’ 
should be printed in the QuaRTERLY. The details were left to the Chair: 
man and the Coérdinating Agent. 

The Commission discussed at some length the program for the 194; 
meeting of the Association. It was tentatively agreed that the meeting, 
should have a general theme relating to elementary education and mi 
include one codperative program with each of the following groups: 4 
Southern Conference on Teacher Education 
Southern States Work Conference 


Deans of Education in the Southern States 
To be determined 


‘4 


SCs 
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There was some belief that the time spent in the organized part of the 


neeting might be reduced in order to allow more time for discussion and 
xpression from the floor. 


The meeting was adjourned. W. L. Mayer, Secretary 


\pproved: 
W. S. TayLor, Chairman 


.EPORT OF PANEL DISCUSSIONS SPONSORED BY 
THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1946—2 P. M. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH, THE SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCE ON TEACHER EDUCATION, AND 

DEANS OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


Toric: TEACHER EDUCATION IN RELATION To IMPROVED INSTRUCTION 
on ALL LEVELS 


Introduction (By Dr. J. L. B. Buck, Chairman, Director of Teacher Education 

Certification, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia.) 

The chairman introduced the participants in the panel discussion in alphabetical 
rder and called upon them to speak in this order. He explained to the audience 
iat after all participants had utilized as much of the eight minutes alloted to each 
3 they wished in presenting their respective contributions, questions would be asked 
each other by members of the panel and this would be followed by questions from 
1e audience. 

During the questions among panel members the Chairman asked Dr. Morrison 
{cCall to amplify his timely and important admonition to the effect that educators 
just raise standards and reorient their thinking so that the positive and advantage- 
4s aspects of their profession would be given their rightful place. Mr. Buck then 
illed attention to the need of (1) having colleges engaged in teacher education 
lise standards of admission and (2) of making it clear to all students within the 
sllege that only those who are above average in scholastic ability and personal 
ualifications can enter and continue as candidates for teaching. He emphasized 
lis as one of the important ways of raising the respect of the students for the teach- 
ig profession and, as Dr. McCall has said, of challenging the kind of students who 
ill make fine teachers and who are now ignoring this great profession. 

Mr. Buck concluded by saying that another important factor in increasing the 
estige of the teaching profession was to have teachers establish strong professional 
sociations to control their own affairs as has been done by doctors, nurses, lawyers, 
id almost all professional workers except teachers, He added that if such organi- 
tions were not quickly established to hold teachers up to high standards and to 
ve more effective protection to their civic, professional, and personal rights, that 
achers would join CIO and AFL unions. 
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2. Teacher Education for the Improvement of the Quality of Life (By R. E. Jaggers, Chief, 
Bureau of Instruction, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky) 


Teacher Education is a total school process. Every year a teacher has been in 
school, from the time he enters the first grade until he completes his college curri- 
culum for teacher education, has an effect on him as a teacher. The education of © 
a teacher cannot be completed during the short span of four years. This period 
can merely organize the past experiences of a student and help him to focus them 
upon further growth. ‘Teacher education is a ‘“‘cradle to the grave”’ process. 

If we are to develop such a person for the schools, all of the agencies in the school, 
in the community, and in the state must work together. The total pattern of action 
must be community action in the sense that all of the people concerned in the educa- 
tion of teachers must work together and build the program of learning upon the 
needs and resources of the persons to be educated. If we are to have a school which 
serves the needs of children, we must have teachers who believe that to be the function 
of the schools. ‘Teacher education instructors and individual members of the © 
faculties must believe that teacher education should point in that direction. 

The Codperative Study in Teacher Education in Kentucky which has been going 
on since 1943, has focused upon the community as a pattern of action. Seven 
colleges and seven counties and school groups have worked together in order that 
the problems of living which the teachers meet in the day to day program should 
become the point of departure in learning, not only at the public school level but at 
the teacher training level. Large numbers of faculty members of co-operating 
institutions have come face to face with the problems faced by teachers on the job. 
This has been done by using such devices in working together as work conferences, 
workshops, intervisitation, and curriculum study projects. 

The program has pointed toward using the facilities of institutions in such a way 
that the total college experience of a prospective teacher may be pointed toward the 
solution of the problems of teaching out in the field. It is hoped that through this 
program, there will be a little better understanding of the pupil needs and that the 
prospective teacher in that field will be able to select and organize learning experi- 
ences on the basis of pupil needs and in such a way that the life purpose of each 
pupil may be accomplished. 


3. Significance of the Teacher in Teacher Education Program (By Morrison McCall, Di- 
rector, Division of Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, 
Alabama) 


When we consider teacher education in relationship to the improvement of — 
instruction we are forced to recognize the significance of the teacher in any teacher 
education program. Only as we have capable young people to enter the profession 
can we expect teacher education institutions to develop teachers who can direct _ 
good instructional programs. ‘This means, therefore, when viewed at least in terms _ 
of a rather long period of time, that recruitment is a problem of major consideration. 

Since the war started approximately 500,000 teachers have left the teaching 
profession. To put it another way, one-half of the teachers have left the teaching 
profession since the war began in 1941. In some of the states, particularly in the ~ 
South, well over fifty per cent of the teachers have left the profession. I appreciate ; 
the fact that salaries are an important factor in the migration of teachers from the 
classroom and the failure of young people to enroll in teachers’ colleges and schools” 
of education to prepare for membership in the profession. However salaries are 
by no means the only cause for this difficulty. In Alabama, for example we are 
paying higher salaries this year than at any time in the past. At the same time we 
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ve a higher percentage of teachers holding emergency certificates than at any 
ie in the history of the state. There are other factors that must be considered in 
anection with teacher recruitment. 


For the past few years we have over-sold the public and the teachers on low 

aries and undesirable teaching conditions. Too many of our teachers feel sorry 
themselves and as a result of this fact generate an atmosphere of discontent and 

satisfaction. Teaching must become a challenging profession. Capable young 

aple do not desire to go into any type of work that does not offer to them a 
lenge for life. We must help teachers and the public to see that teaching calls 
the very best that capable young people possess. A respect for the profession 
for the work of the teacher must be developed. 


We must make it more difficult for people to enter the profession. We still allow 
9 many young people to use teaching as a stepping stone to something else. 
achers can enter college almost any time they desire to do so. They can enter 
y quarter or semester and in practically all cases can enter in the middle of any 
arter or semester. If there is too much inconvenience attached to attendance at 
institution to obtain training, the institution sends instructors out to the teachers. 
me of this work, of course, is very good but much of it is thought of by teachers 
a means of obtaining easy college credit. When we make it more difficult for 
ple to get into the profession, we will give dignity and significance to membership 
teacher organizations. Programs of guidance in our institutions that train 
chers must be improved. In too many cases a student pursues his course without 
7 idea as to what he wants to do. Quite often at the end of the junior year or 
n the middle of the senior year he may decide for one reason or another to teach. 
then takes all the required courses for certification. This means that the college 
gram followed by the student has had little purpose for him and has not been 
igned to help him find himself or to prepare him as a teacher. 

“he teacher is in the last analysis the key to the problem of recruitment. Success- 
and happy teachers give to students an understanding and appreciation of the 
of the work of a teacher from day to day. Unhappy and disgruntled teachers 
) influence students from day to day by giving them a distorted view of the pro- 
ion. Until teachers themselves develop a respect for the profession and possess 
qualities and characteristics that make them successful they will be one of our 
jor obstacles in an effective program of recruitment. 


Jome Principles In Teacher Education (By B. F. Pittenger, Dean, College of Education, 
Jniversity of Texas, Austin, Texas) 
n presenting this subject I wish to emphasize two principles, namely: 
(1) Continuity of pre-service and in-service education of teachers. ‘These 
are one continuous, whole unity. : 
(2) Teacher education should view the preparation of teachers as much 
wider and broader than mere professional training. We must educate the 
whole personality of the teacher. We have tended to produce specialists un- 
prepared to do the job of teaching. 


he education of secondary teachers is not the function of any one department 
n institution. At the University of Texas we are trying to enlist all divisions 
he institution. Five teacher education curricula have been prepared by as 
y faculty committees representing the entire institution. 

-oblems of allocating time and emphasis will be encountered in such ciobenes 
yu develop a general education for teachers, some specific parts must be trimme 
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down. For example, at Texas we have allocated 24 semester hours to the professionai 
phases of teacher education. (A survey of faculty concerning education courses 
resulted in recommendations totaling 7)4 years of work.) Our experience in Texa: 
has resulted in developing programs based on observation in schools. Effort i 
then made to organize experiences around the problems thus discovered. 


5. Extension Workshops and Visiting Teacher Programs in Arkansas* (By Roy Roberts! 
Head, Department of Vocational Teacher Education, University of Arkansas} 
Fayetteville, Arkansas) 

The Arkansas State Department of Education, in codperation with the teacher: 
education institutions and selected public schools of the state, initiated in 1942 ar 
experimental in-service teacher-education program.’ This program constituted one 
phase of the community school program, sponsored by the State Department oj 
Education and a number of coéperating agencies, to better utilize community prob- 
lems in rural educational programs. 

The experimental program in in-service teacher education grew out of a need for 
extending the community school program to rural teachers. Three types of in- 
service education programs were instituted to meet varying conditions in téacher 
education institutions and in local public schools. Each of the types was sponsored: 
by one of the teacher-education institutions. One type consisted of an extension 
workshop conducted by a regular member of a college faculty in a nearby county, 
The director of the workshop spent considerable time in making visits to individual. 
schools for the purpose of counseling with teachers and locating specific problems. 
These problems were used as a basis for two extension classes conducted each 
Saturday for twelve weeks. 

A somewhat similar program was sponsored in another county by a second 
teacher-education institution. This program differed from the first one described 
in that a number of different faculty members from the college participated in the 
workshop. ‘These participants visited schools in the county and served as con- 
sultants for an extension workshop at the county seat which met each Saturday 
for twelve Saturdays. The workshop was designed to enable the teachers to plan a 
better use of community problems in the local public school programs concerned. 


A third type of program provided for the full-time employment of a visiting 
teacher to visit selected schools in four counties and bring together the teachers in 
small discussion groups for group discussions of problems observed during the visits 
to the schools. The teachers in the counties were later assembled in a summer 
workshop conducted by the visiting teacher at the codperating teacher-education 
institution. 


"f 

These three programs differed in the extent of participation by college faculties 
and in techniques of instruction. Two semester hours of undergraduate extension 
class credit were granted for the first two types of programs described above. Some 
of the teachers in the third type were organized into extension classes, but this was 
not required of all teachers. 


Each type of program was found to possess certain advantages and disadvantag 
The program involving one regular faculty member only was less expensive, bu 
because of limitations on his time it was not possible for him to reach as many teach a 
or engage in as many activities. This program resolved itself into little more than 
the usual extension class. The program involving a number of faculty member’ 


Ce 


*These programs are described more in detail in A Description of Extension Workshop 


and Visiting Teacher Programs for Public School Teachers in Ark Bulletin I ansai 
State Department of Education, Little Rock, 1943. es haa) el 
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as expensive from the standpoint of time, but it provided an excellent means of 
lucating a college faculty to the needs and problems of rural schools. The third 
‘ogram is especially adapted to areas with small schools where it is not possible to 
semble teachers into large groups. The program is extremely difficult to operate 
cause of transportation difficulties. 

‘The granting of college credit to this type of work was subject to some abuses. 
»metime credit was granted for work that required little or no previous preparation 
id was nothing more than every day routine. It was extremely difficult to provide 
lequate reference material for the workshop type of classes conducted off the 
mpus. On the other hand teachers were permitted to work on real problems, 
id opportunity was provided for them to evaluate the results of their work in real 
cons. Improvements were observed in methods of teaching and in attitudes of 
ildren towards community problems. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1946—9:30 A. M. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAR 
| PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH AND REGIONAL 
| AGENCIES IN THE SOUTH 


| Toric: Buitpinc TOGETHER FOR THE SOUTHERN REGION 

A Symposium: 

Presiding—Dean William S. Taylor, Chairman, Commission on Curri- 
Jar Problems and Research 


The following report presents summaries of the statements made by the 
articipants in the symposium on this subject: 


The Tennessee Valley Authority (By William J. McGlothlin, Chief, Training and 
Educational Relations Staff, TVA, Knoxville, Tennessee) 


As a regional agency, TVA is naturally interested in what seems to be a rapidly 
veloping regional consciousness in the Southern states. That consciousness is 
ing expressed in a number of joint efforts in research, education, industrial 
velopment, and other public action. The summary which follows describes a few 
the many regional activities in education in which TVA has participated. 
A notable regional group organized in 1934 is the Valley States Conference 
mposed of the land-grant directors of agricultural extension and agricultural 
periment stations of seven Southern states, and of representatives of TVA and the 
S. Department of Agriculture. A ‘Memorandum of Understanding” guides 
> efforts of this group in developing: (1) a unified program of research, demon- 
ation, and education for agriculture in the region planned by the colleges, the 
SDA and TVA, and (2) a single program of technical assistance to the farmer on 
farm administered through the agricultural extension services of the land-grant 
leges. 
Regional effort in agricultural engineering is being guided by the Southern 
mference of Agricultural Engineering and Vocational Agriculture Educators. 
presentatives of agricultural engineering departments and of the agricultural 
cher training departments of the land-grant colleges of the southeastern region, 
te directors of vocational education of these states, and representatives of TVA 
1 the U. S. Office of Education have joined in an effort to improve instruction 
agricultural engineering for prospective vocational agricultural teachers. 
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The Southern Regional Training Program in Public Administration is providing 
unique training opportunities for students interested in employment in the publid 
service. The program, now in its third year, consists of a full year of graduate study 
three summer months in internship in a public agency; the remaining nine monthd 
in university instruction, one academic quarter being spent at each of three Southerr: 
universities—the University of Alabama, the University of Tennessee, and the 
University of Kentucky. 

Visual educational materials are being produced by a new regional organi- 
zation. Public agencies of nine Southern states have established the Southern 
Educational Film Production Service. The Service will (1) encourage coérdinated 
production of educational films and filmstrips by public agencies in the co6perating) 
Southern states; (2) provide a clearing house of information on educational films 
and filmstrips planned or in production; and (3) provide technical staff services for: 
production of educational films and filmstrips on a reimbursable basis to public’ 
agencies of the Southern states. The film production unit is located at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. Three films are in production, and others are planned. 

The Tennessee Valley Library Council, in codperation with TVA, has under- 
taken to direct a survey which will compile information about the library services: 
of the region. College, school, and public library groups will participate in the: 
study with each state studying its own facilities and holdings. A regional volume 
will draw together the state findings. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Research has been established with thirteen) 
Southern universities organized as a council. These universities will strengthen) 
their programs of basic science research and education by taking advantage of the: 
remarkable laboratory and research facilities at Oak Ridge, Tennessee. Arrange- 
ments will be made for qualified members of university faculties and for a few 
graduate students to work at the Oak Ridge laboratories on temporary assignment. 


2. The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky (By Maurice F. Seay, Director, Bureau of School 
Service and Dean of the University, University of Kentucky) 


The Sloan Experiment in Kentucky is an effort to improve diet in a number of 
selected communities. The experiment is conducted by the Bureau of School 
Service, College of Education, University of Kentucky. 

In some sections of Kentucky—as in many other states—dietary deficiencies 
among the population are so prevalent and so serious as to constitute a public-health 
problem. The theory behind the experiment is that education is the logical and 
most powerful force for the solution of economic problems such as diet. Unfortun- 
ately, however, few schools have developed programs in any way concerned with 
ecomonic problems, 

The results of the experiment are to be measured in terms of changes in individ- 
uals and the community. Measurements of three types are applied at intervals: 
tests to determine the pupils’ intelligence, achievements, and attitudes; examinations 
to discover the children’s physical condition and health status; and checks to deter 
mine the communities’ dietary habits. In addition, documentary evidence and 
anecdotal records are collected to show increases or improvements in the productio 
storage, preservation, preparation, and use of food. 

A major activity of the experiment is the preparation of instructional materials té 
supplement and parallel the texts already in use. In preparing these material 
the Bureau of School Service has made use of local and easily accessible resour 
With only one exception, the writers and illustrators themselves have been select d 
from graduate students at the University; most of them have had teaching experi 
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nce in the state and thus have been acquainted with the sort of communities in 
yhich the books are used. Teachers, pupils, and parents who use the books are 
sked to make suggestions for revisions and for new materials. 

The Sloan materials are being used in a number of Kentucky schools other than 
hose of the experiment proper. A demonstration in the use of books from all three 
f the Sloan experiments (Diet, University of Kentucky; Housing, University of 
lorida; and Clothing, University of Vermont) is being conducted in four schools 
ear the University. A staff member of the Bureau of School Service helps the 
sachers plan their programs around the basic economic problems of food, shelter, 
nd clothing. Pupils thus are gaining information of practical value to them now 
s well as later. 


Economic improvement often comes about so slowly that the community changes 
re almost imperceptible. But when the children of this school generation take 
ver the leadership in the experimental communities, they may easily be better 
itizens and healthier individuals because of the Sloan experiment. 


. The Southern States Work Conference (By J. L. Blair Buck, Director of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia) 


In the absence of Dr. Edgar Morphet, J. L. Blair Buck discussed the Southern 
tates Work Conference which has been held at Daytona Beach, Florida, for the 
ast six years. He paid tribute to the initiative and foresight of Dr. Morphet and 
is associates who conceived and started this very valuable enterprise. He des- 
ribed directly the various publications which have been produced at this confer- 
nce and the various projects which it is now sponsoring. He called attention to 
he fact that the Daytona Beach enterprise is a codperative affair sponsored by State 
Jepartments of Education and State Education Associations which is concerned 
vith the promotion of important studies and projects to be carried on within and 
y the fourteen participating states. This promotion was accomplished in several 
vays: (1) by giving representatives of the several states an opportunity to meet at 
Yaytona Beach to discuss educational problems, and to make plans for active 
rograms within their states, (2) by arranging for interim regional meetings when 
eeded, (3) by making consultants available to state groups, and (4) by preparing 
ublications on significant problems. 

He emphasized the values of having from the participating states, administrators, 
apervisors and teachers, and persons representing both the vocational and academic 
spects of the educational program engaged in the study of the various problems, 
qus focusing these varied points of view from various states on important issues and 
rriving at results of a more effective kind than could possibly be achieved in any 
ther way. 

Mr. Buck pointed out that the two weeks at Daytona Beach offered a unique 
nd very valuable opportunity for participating educational personnel of the states 
oncerned, the Work Conference on Higher Education being the only other enter- 
rise in the South which even approximated it and the latter being concerned 
rimarily with college programs and college personnel. 

Mr. Buck acknowledged the gratitude felt by the directors and participants to 
1e General Education Board which has furnished small grants in aid to facilitate 


1e Daytona Beach enterprise. 
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4. The Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education (By John E. Ivey, Executive + 

Secretary, Chapel Hill, North Carolina) * 

Dr. Ivey reviewed briefly the preliminary studies and investigations which led to 
the organization of the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and Education and | 
referred to the report “Channeling Research into Education” published by the > 
American Council on Education as stating the general viewpoint of the committee. . 
He reported upon the three large conferences on resource use held by the committee } 
and cited the reports which were published for each. The growing movement { 
for resource use education was seen as an outcome of effective patterns of regional | 
and interstate codperation. The Committee has entered upon a phase of re- - 
organization and enlargement as the result of three years experience. A recent | 
major activity of the Committee is a study of teacher education for effective re- . 
source use in the South which has been undertaken in codperation with other ° 
regional and state agencies. 


5. The Work Conferences on Higher Education (By Roscoe E. Parker, Executive Secretary, , 
Committee on Work Conferences in Higher Education, University of Tennessee, | 
Knoxville, Tennessee) 


Believing that no region can rise above its highest educational level, the Southern — 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools established a Committee on Work 
Conferences on Higher Education in 1941 to promote codperative studies for the 
advancement of the cause of education in the South. 

This Committee has sponsored three work conferences on problems of higher 
education which the member institutions of the Association considered of pressing 
importance. It has also sponsored codperative studies both within and among 
institutions of higher education in the South. Approximately one hundred and 
fifty institutions and more than a thousand faculty members have participated in 
these studies. ‘The Committee has also codperated with other agencies concerned 
with the promotion of Southern education and has distributed nearly ten thousand 
copies of reports of the work of the first two conferences and of institutional com- 
mittees. It now plans to publish a final report during 1947. 

It is believed that these codperative undertakings have located some of the vital 
problems in Southern education and have resulted in a restudy of these problems 
in many institutions of higher education in the South. They have also led to special 
studies in the humanities, the natural sciences, and the social sciences. In all of 
these undertakings, the codperative nature of the studies both within and among 
the various participating institutions is of primary importance. Both faculty mem=- 
bers and institutional administrators have been engaged, it is believed, in learning 
to see educational problems and to seek their solution through codperative pro- 
cedures. People concerned with higher education in the South have learned to 
work together in the solution of their own problems. ; 


6. The Southern Conference on 'Teacher Education (By R. E. Jaggers, Chief, Bureau of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Frankfort, Kentucky). { 
4 


The unified program of teacher education is the program which works toward 
common goals developed where people work together. The unified program 
teacher education developed from 1937 to 1941 was an outgrowth of a progr. 
sponsored by the Southern Association and Southern University Conference 
Thirteen states worked together on the problem of finding a basis of common und 
standing in the education of teachers. The first year was spent in trying to de 
mine what each state believed to be the philosophy of teacher education. T. 
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hilosophy was discovered through a study of the ways various states educated 
achers. At the close of the first year. a statement on common philosophy was 
lopted by the thirteen states. Out of these beliefs, a program of teacher education 
t the secondary level was recorded. 

One significant fact which came out of this program of working together on 
mmmon problems was the discovery that there were very few differences in basic 
sliefs from state to state. It was found that if a group of states will work long 
10ugh they can discover a common basis for practice. Unification has meant 
lat we have selected comparatively common goals and in many instances, common 
-actices, but rigid uniformity of practice has been avoided. 


The Southern Rural Life Council (By John E. Brewton, Director, Southern Rural 
Life Council, Nashville, Tennessee) * 


The Southern Rural Life Council is a codperative project sponsored by four 
ashville, Tennessee institutions—Peabody College, Vanderbilt University, 
carritt College, and Fisk University. Its purpose is to utilize available resources— 
uman, institutional, and natural—in developing a comprehensive continuing 
rogram of community improvement. The Council, through its director and 
aff, assists in the development of community programs, prepares bibliographies 
ad pamphlets on rural life, trains potential rural leaders, sponsors regional con- 
rences, and promotes the establishment of local community and state rural life 
yuncils. The offices of the Council are located at Peabody College. 

The Council membership is composed of approximately seventy-five leaders 
om fourteen Southern states. The work of the Council is carried on through five 
anding committees in five major areas: education, agriculture and industry, 
salth, the church, and public relations. Each of these committees presented a 
mprehensive report at the meeting of the second Southern Rural Life Conference 
Id December 6-7 at Nashville, Tennessee. These reports stressed means for 
proving the level of individual and community vitality in the South through 
ecific action in the five areas. 

The first publication of the Council was a report of the Southern Rural Life 
nference held in 1942, ““The School and the Changing Pattern of Country Life.” 
e second of the Council’s publications, ‘Agencies Concerned with the Quality 
Rural Life in the South,” is a directory of national, regional, and state agencies 
ich are contributing to the improvement of rural living in the South. It is 
signed to guide local community leaders and agencies interested in community 
elopment to sources of useful information and service. “The Rural South——A 
ading Guide for Community Leaders,” the most recent publication, is a booklet 
summaries of selected reading material on the rural South. The publication 
in preparation is a report of the second Southern Rural Life Conference held 


| December, 1946. 


\The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research (By E. F. Hartford, Codrdinating 
gent for the Commission, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky) 


he Commission on Curricular Problems and Research of the Southern Associa- 

of Colleges and Secondary Schools has a genuine interest in regional codp- 
tion in building a better South through education. Ever since the completion 
its first major undertaking—The Southern Study—the Commission has given 
eful consideration to the redefinition of its function and to the matter of intelligent 


ted in the absence of Dr. Brewton by Mr. Ed. McCuistion, Director, Division 
Be Education, State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
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correlation of its activities with those of other regional groups concerned with 
Southern education. This is the second annual program arranged by the Com- 
mission for the purpose of facilitating regional codéperation in education through 
mutual discussion of shared purposes and concerns. It was believed that such 
programs would facilitate a more effective mobilization of all regional groups 
concerned with Southern education and result in improved correlation of their 
respective efforts. There are some indications that these old-fashioned “‘experience 
meetin’s” have contributed something along that line through the comparing of 
notes, the swapping of experience gained by the various groups, and from the mutual 
discussion of plans and problems by their leadership. ‘The Commission is grateful 
for the help which it has received from these joint discussions with other regional 
groups and for the splendid codperation which has made it possible. It is intended 
that similar programs will continue to be a feature of the annual meetings of the 
Association. 

The Commission has evidenced its interest in regional codperation in other ways, — 
Nearly one year ago, it arranged for an office to be maintained at the University of 
Kentucky with a part-time representative in charge. This representative was to be 
called a coérdinating agent. (As near as I can figure it out, a coérdinating agent 
is a university professor in his spare time.) The first instruction to this agent was 
that a brief study be made of the various regional groups which are concerned with 
educational problems, studies, and research in the South and that a report be made 
to the Commission. That report, entitled “A Roll Call of Southern Educational 
Groups,” is now available from our office. A summary of the report will probably 
be published in the SourHERN AssOCcIATION QUARTERLY. 

During the past year the Commission has attempted to redefine its functions and 
to block out a program of activities which should be undertaken. The remaining 
time will be devoted to a brief, presentation of what has been accomplished in this 
respect. 

The first function of the Commission, I choose to call the research function. The 
Commission is charged by the Constitution of the Southern Association with respon- 
sibility to study and report upon (1) accreditation policies, (2) procedures in administering 
programs of studies, and (3) significant trends. Now the first of these is definite and — 
concrete, the second is more general, and the last amounts to an “elastic clause,” 
covering a lot of territory. The Commission has attempted one such study in the 
first category. A preliminary report prepared by the codrdinating agent is now 
ready for submission to the Commission on Institutions of Higher Learning of the — 
Association. 

A preliminary investigation covering the problems and studies which should 
receive the attention of the Commission has been completed. As a result, plans 
have been made to interest competent graduate students in education in under- 
taking appropriate problems for these subjects. Two such projects have been 
definitely arranged, others are in prospect. The office of the coérdinating agent 
is in position to give some help. It is believed that some useful studies can be 
accomplished by this simple, economical, and practicable expedient. Corres- 
pondence with interested faculty members and graduate students is invited. 

A second function which the Commission has found it necessary to undertake 
may be thought of as a clearing-house service function. By this I refer to a number of 
miscellaneous requests for information and other inquiries which are received from 
member colleges and high schools of the Southern Association. This has not yet 
assumed major proportions but it is increasing. Our biggest job in this connection 
has been the matter of distributing reprints of the Southern Study report. Arrange- 
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have been made for free distribution of copies to all member schools and 
2s, state departments, commission members, and to the staff which guided the 

The remaining copies are to be sold and orders are already being handled. 
dition, there is on hand a small stock of two reports by high schools which 
ipated in the Southern Study which we have arranged to give to any school 
vhich is seriously concerned about improving instruction. These examples 
ustrate the clearing-house service function of the Commission. In this general 
ry should be listed also the contacts with other regional associations and 
1 national groups which have been initiated or which have resulted in the 
of our work during the year. 


naps a third function of the Commission might be thought of as the follow-up- 
n. As you know, the Commission has been associated with two significant 
undertakings during the past few years. It sponsored the Southern Study 
area of secondary education; it codperated with the Higher Commission to 
irate the Committee on Work Conferences in Higher Education. Both of 
major undertakings have been completed, at least their original programs 
een concluded. But in each instance, there appear to have been accomp- 
nts and findings of such significance as to demand continued attention to 
upplication and use. The Association can hardly evade its responsibility to 
use of these findings through the work of its three commissions. Perhaps the 
ission should attempt to determine how it can be of assistance in the follow 
hese two significant developmenis. 


lly, the Commission has become cognizant of a regional codperation function. 
gain, we strike the note which was sounded at the beginning of this program. 
a function common to all of the regional groups represented here and common 
y others not represented in this meeting. In this connection, the Commission 
an effort to discuss contemplated plans with other interested regional groups, 
ges for this type of joint meeting each year, and it attempts to correlate its 
es with the programs already under way in Southern education. The 
ission distributes a bimonthly newsletter to its own members and to interested 
upon request, much as do other organizations represented here. The 
nce of this last function has been even more strongly impressed upon the 
ssion in the course of the joint meetings which have been held here this 
Members of the Commission came here greatly concerned about certain 
ms of teacher education and of the elementary school program. ‘These 
s have also received consideration by two or three other active regional 
ional groups. Our complete and candid joint discussions of these problems 
sulted in better thinking and more effective codperative planning than could 
erwise taken place. It is clear that regional codperation in education is 
sable in the building of that better South we all desire. 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1946—9:30 A. M. 


JOINT MEETING OF THE COMMISSION ON CURRICULAI 
PROBLEMS AND RESEARCH, THE DEANS OF EDUCA- 
TION IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, AND THE 
SOUTHERN CONFERENCE ON TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


Topic: THe DEVELOPMENT OF A UNIFIED PROGRAM FOR THE EDUCAT! 
AND CERTIFICATION OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS IN THE SOUTHERN REG! 


Ten minute statements by each speaker. 


1. Introduction (By C. M. Hardison, Acting President, Southern Conference; 
Teacher Education, State Department of Education, Nashville, Tennes: 
presiding) 

The chairman introduced the topic by pointing out the urgency of the pres 
situation with respect to teacher supply. He referred to figures illustrating ; 
shortage of qualified teachers in Tennessee schools and noted that the problem » 
regional, even national, in scope. Experience gained in an earlier study leading 
the adoption of a unified program for the education and certification of teach 
for secondary schools has provided evidences as to the necessary approach. 


2. The Implications for State Programs for the Education of Elementary Teachers (By L.. 
Lester, Director of Teacher Education and Certification, State Department 
Education, Atlanta, Georgia) 

“Schools for all the people” implies an adequate supply of qualified teach: 
not only for the ‘‘cream’’ schools—those most favored from the economic stat 
point—but all schools. Elementary schools, especially the rural schools, are r 
experiencing the most critical shortage of competent teachers. ‘The situation pq 
problems for the region and the nation and calls for efforts beyond what can be dt 
by the states working’ alone. ( 

Lack of unity among teacher education programs implies work and concern: 
all interested. There is need for a pattern in the education of teachers for den 
cracy. We need regional agreement upon some fundamentals in a program for) 


education of elementary teachers. For example: 1 


1. We need to emphasize understanding of human growth and development 
teacher education. This is now a great void in teacher education progt 
generally. . 


2. We must develop “resource-use education” if the South is to become - 
adequate place to live and work. This concept and area should be develo} 
and implemented in a regional approach. a 


3. First-hand experience with children and with the community should ha\ | 
more important role in training programs. 


‘? 


There is some encouragement to be found in one point of an emerging regio 
philosophy, viz., the improvement of living through education. This viewpoint is 1 
gradually permeating Southern education. Efforts to unify teacher education 
a regional basis should include agreement upon major characteristics of desi 
programs to be implemented within each state; and continued research and ex 
mentation by professional and graduate institutions of the region. Primar 


sponsibility for implementing these principles and for developing a unified proj 
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2s within the states. The training institutions, the public schools, the State 
os of Education and all others concerned must be mobilized. These 
ies Must agree upon common objectives, guiding principles, and essential 
ties and to some extent must pool their resources in a program which assures a 
adable supply of teachers for the elementary schools. The State Department of 
ation, representing the schools which employ the teachers, must lead in pro- 
g information on the number of teachers needed, and in providing opportunities 
6perative planning by the training institutions and others concerned. 

nile it is assumed that each state is developing its own program, systematic 
sion will be made for conferences among the states with a view to securing 
ment upon essentials in certification and to stabilizing the supply by facilitating 
‘ee movement of teachers among the states. Sponsorship for this collaboration 
ally falls upon the Southern Conference on Teacher Education, which could 
be expanded to include representatives of the training agencies in each state. 
e Southern Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges should extend the 
of its interests to include the elementary schools, should encourage appropri- 
stitutions to develop functional programs for the preparation of elementary 
ers. 


plications for Teacher Education Institutions (By W. S. Taylor, Dean, College of 
ucation, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky) 


any discussion of a unified program of education of teachers for elementary 
Is, we must be concerned about the process of arriving at unification. Who 
g to decide what is desirable in this program? How will the decision be made? 
rocess, if it brings people who are concerned together to enable them to think 
gh the problem, will be quite as important as the product. There is a best 
ram for the education of the elementary teacher. The problem before us is 
itis to be found. There are, I think, some important assumptions upon which 
ay proceed. Shall we assume that a unified program will emphasize: 


Children. ‘That there will be emphasis on child development and that teachers 
will learn child development only to the extent that they have experiences of 
working with children. 

Skills. "That we shall teach more skills and teach the skills more effectively. 
The skills are just as necessary, perhaps more so, today than ever before. 


Health. We are becoming increasingly conscious of the fact that a well child 
can be taught more easily and more effectively, that children cannot be taught 
unless they are in school, and that absences are due too frequently to illness. 
Social growth. More and more we are coming to realize the necessity of living 
with people. If we learn to live with our neighbors within a community, 
with our neighbors within a state, with the citizens of our country, and with the 
citizens of other countries, we have a chance to live in a world of peace. The 
social development of the children in today’s schools is much more important 
than at any time in our history. 

Moral and spiritual growth. Education must be concerned about the whole 
child. His physical growth, his social growth, and his intellectual growth are 
important, but important, also, is his spiritual development. 


stitutions must be concerned about all phases of the child’s development. 
will accomplish their purposes in proportion to their vision of teacher edu- 
1 and the effort théy put into it. The unified program should make clear 
‘seem to be the kinds of experiences desirable in a program of education for 
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child growth. One clear implication to me is this—the colleges all over the Sow 
will do a good job in proportion to the effort they make to understand the proble 
and to work it out on a satisfactory basis. A second clear implication, I think, 
that a uniform program does not mean and should not mean uniformity at eat 
institution. It will be a poor program if unified too greatly. The program show 
be flexible, it should recognize individual differences, but it should be unified : 
purpose and in philosophy. To all of us unification should be desirable. It/ 
the only way to improve the teacher education program for elementary teach 
rapidly. A codperative program undertaken by the several agencies and orga 
zations working in the South is now feasible, needed, and imperative. We show 
proceed at once to study the elementary schocl and the education of the elementat 
teacher on a basis that will give to the South a greatly strengthened program on t 
elementary level. 


4. Implications for the Improvement of Learning in the Elementary Schools (By Doak : 
Campbell, President, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Florida) | 


Summary Statements: 

After all it is the improvement of learning in the elementary schools that concer 
us. All of the other things are but means to that end. 

_Mere unity of program is not sufficient, however desirable a unified prograt 

may be. 

We assume, however, that we are talking about a desirable, effective program | 
which training and certification are not two separate things but rather, vital pai 
of the same process. 


Some Implications: 


1. This process implies exposure to effective teaching and learning procedures : 
the teacher education program that are worthy of practicing in the elementa 
schools. ' 


2. It implies a teacher in the elementary school who has been consciously chosi 
for training in that field and who has definitely chosen to make elemen 


education a career. ; 


3. It implies a program of study in the teacher educating institution that co 


the work to be done in the elementary school. 


4. It implies a certification that defines the capability of the teacher and limits 
teacher to the field of capability. 


5. It implies the recognition of elementary teaching as a profession just as wo 
as teaching at any level. ‘This recognition must be reflected in salary, | 
fessional recognition and status, and in social recognition. 


6. It implies personal and professional standards regardless of the location, | 


social, or the economic status of the school in which the professionally educa 
individual serves. : 


Wb It implies that the curriculum for educating teachers is not the sole 
sibility of the college or department of education. 


It implies the possibility that all the states in the region may profit by 
that can be contributed by any one state. 


ye 
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3. Implications for Regional Instituti i 
; plicat egional Institutions (By Alexander Guerry, Vice Ch 
University of the South, Sewanee, Tennessee) 28 ae sie 


Summary Statements: 


Iam deeply interested in the development of a unified program for the education 
and certification of the elementary teachers in the Southern Region. It was my 
srivilege to be associated in the effort which resulted in such a program in the field 
of secondary education. That study was directed by a Joint Committee of Southern 
Association and the Southern University Conference, under a Rockefeller Grant. 
Dr. R. E. Jaggers was the director of the Study. 


Our experiences led to further appreciation of the scope and elements of teacher 
education for secondary schools: fine scholarship, broad general education, and the 
necessary professional training. One of the important values as we saw it was that 
stitutions engaged in the training of teachers could do an infinitely better job if 
ad could concentrate upon one general program of professional units or subjects 
ather than dissipate their efforts and their staff upon varied programs, as many as 
chere were states from which students came or to which students were going. 


The same principle and concept apply to the training of elementary school 
eachers. And this principle and concept are related in a very special way to regional 
nstitutions. A regional institution is, of course, one which serves a region, draws 
ts students from many states. If there is a unified program of training for elementary 
eachers, the regional institutions can do an infinitely more effective piece of work 
chan if there were no unified program. This applies in particular to professional 
nits or educational units, but it applies, also, to other subjects. It is helpful, of 
ourse, if the general content as to years or semesters of a subject in which the teacher 
s to be certificated to teach is generally uniform. States can require or set up such 
ifferent requirements in content or subject-matter that,a regional institution is 
andicapped. 


Undoubtedly a unified program of teacher training is important and invaluable 
d I would say essential in a regional institution which draws its students from 
any states and sends them back to many states, whether the regional institution 
a teachers college or a university or a liberal arts college with an education 
epartment. 
It is a good thing for many young men and women who have to teach to go beyond 
he borders of their state to get their training. It is a good thing for a state to have 
goodly number of teachers trained in institutions outside of the state. A uniform 
yrogram of teacher training makes it possible for a regional institution to draw 
rospective teachers to its campus and makes it possible for prospective teachers to 
© to regional institutions outside of their own states without the fear of the diffi- 
ulty of getting the proper courses and the proper training, without the doubt that 
hen they return to their home state they will not be accredited. 

A unified program not only aids the regional institutions in doing a better job 
yy concentrating on a single broad program, but it brings to the regional institu- 
on more and better students who plan to teach and who may be held within their 
ates by the barrier of many different requirements on programs in the different 
ates. 
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6. Getting a Unified Program Underway (By J. L. Blair Buck, Director of Teacher 
Education and Certification, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia) 


Summary Statements: 

Dr. Buck restated the definition of unified program emphasizing that unity and 
reciprocity would not mean mediocrity. He inventoried agencies which should be 
concerned with a unified program as follows: 


Regional—r. Southern Association, 2. Southern Conference on Teacher Edu- 
cation, 3. Southern States Work Conference on Education Problems 
(Daytona), 4. Conference of Deans of Education, 5. Conference 
of Academic Deans, 6. Conference of Deans of Graduate Schools in 
the Southern States. 


Agencies with less direct responsibility— 
7. Southern Association of Colleges for Women 
8. Southern Association of Junior Colleges 
g. Universities and colleges which are regional. 
States— 
1. Colleges and universities, 2. State Departments of Education, 
. State Educational Associations, 4. State Association (or commiss- 
ion) on Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


Dr. Buck commented as follows on what each agency could do: 


A. Southern Association and its constituent agencies (such as the Commission 
on Curricular Problems and Research) can continue kind of emphasis begun 
at meeting on elementary education. 


B. Southern Conference on Teacher Education can restudy “Unified Program 
of Teacher Education and Certification” and produce revised edition with 
attention to elementary teachers as well as to high school teachers. It can 
co6perate in study with agencies 1 to 9 inclusive. 


C. Southern States Work Conference on Education Problems can continue to 
help states in programs to improve elementary education through (1) — 
opportunities for intensive codperative work at Daytona and (2) interim 
meetings of representatives of different states. 


D. Conference of Deans of Education can work closely with Southern Conference 
on Teacher Education in production of new bulletins on certification. It 
can develop improvements in college programs for training on education of 
elementary teachers, utilize rich materials produced by Commission of 
Teacher Education of the American Council on Education, and work 
closely with the Academic Deans. 

E. Colleges and universities can participate in programs of public education 
as in Kentucky 

F. State Departments and Education Associations can work together in study- 
ing and improving education of elementary teachers and on programs 
utilizing Southern States Work Conference to plan with representatives 
from other states at Daytona and at interim meetings. 


4 


Dr. Buck Concluded by discussing the great values in the Work Conference ap- 
proach, where administrators and teachers from all fields work informally and in= 


tensively with similar representatives from other states—work together and pla 
together in fomfortable environments. 


Notice of the Fifty-second Annual Meeting 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
December 1-5, 1947 


he Fifty-second Annual Meeting of the Southern Association 
‘be held in Louisville, Kentucky, December 1-5, 1947. The 


Hotel will be headquarters, and all meetings of the Associa- 


and of the Commissions will be held there. Cooperating 
‘ls conveniently located are the Kentucky, Seelbach, Henry 
terson, and Henry Clay. Delegates should make reservations 
ptly. There are practically no single rooms available, but 
e are more than 500 double rooms with twin beds—the largest 
aber the Association has had tendered to it since the War 


n. 


CORRECTION OF OMMISSION 


the bottom of page 96 this issue of the QUARTERLY the following 
ion should have appeared: 


Professor E. D. Grizzell, of the University of Pennsylvania, re- 
ponded as fraternal delegate from the Middle States Association. 


Constitution and Standards of the Southern 
Association 


CONSTITUTION 
) ARTICLE I 


NAME AND OBJECT 


Section 1. The Association shall be called the Southern Associa- 
‘ion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Sec. 2. The object of this Association shall be to establish helpful 
-elations between the secondary schools and the institutions of higher 
ducation within the territory of the Association, and to consider all 
ubjects that tend to the promotion of their eee 


ARTICLE II 


MEMBERSHIP AND VOTING 


Section 1. The members of this Association shall consist of three 
slasses: first, institutions of higher education; second, secondary 
chools; and third, state departments of education. 


Sec. 2. State departments of education, upon application and 
pon recommendation of the Executive Committee, and institutions 
ccredited by the Commissions of the Association, when approved 
y the Association, become members of this Association. 


Sec. 3. Persons engaged in the work of teaching in or administra- 

ion of an institution which is a member of this Association and rep- 
esentatives of state departments of education which are members of 
this Association shall have the right to attend milage and participate 
the activities of the Association. 
In transacting the business of the Association, each institution or 
tate department of education, holding membership in this Associa- 
ion, shall have one vote, such vote to be cast by the executive head 
or his representative; but no person shall cast more than one vote. 


- ARTICLE III 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be a President, two 
ice Presidents, and a Secretary-Treasurer. The President and Vice 
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Presidents shall be elected by a majority vote at the annual meeting of 
the Association for a single term of one year or until their successors 
are elected, and they shall be ineligible to succeed themselves directly. 
The Secretary-Treasurer shall be elected by the Association upon 
nomination of the Executive Committee. 


Sec. 2. There shall be four standing committees of the Association, 
namely, an Executive Committee, a Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education, a Commission on Secondary Schools, and a Com- 
mission on Curricular Problems and Research, and such other tempo- 
rary or special committees as may be provided by action of the Asso- 
ciation. 


Sec. 3. The Executive Committee of the Association shall consist 
of the President, who shall be chairman ex officio, the immediate Past 
President, the Secretary-Treasurer, and six members who shall be 
elected by a majority vote of the Association for terms of three years, 
the terms of one-third of whom shall expire each year, and they shall 
be ineligible to succeed themselves directly. In case of death or resig- 
nation, the Executive Committee shall have authority to fill such 
vacancies. 


Sec. 4. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall 
consist of forty-five members, not more than one of whom shall be con- 
nected with the same institution and who, on nomination of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, shall be elected by majority vote of the Associa- 
tion for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 


(b) One person connected with a member secondary school from | 
each state within the territory of this Association. 
(c) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not | 


fewer than six of whom shall be connected with institutions of 
higher education. 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall 


expire each year and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 


Sec. 5. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of 
seventy-eight members, eleven of whom, as state high school super- 
visors, shall be members of the Commission ex officio. Sixty-sev 
members of the Commission shall be subject to election, not more th 
one of whom shall be connected with the same institution and wh 


| 


| 
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S nomination of the Executive Committee, shall be elected by a 
| 
| 
: 
: 


ajority vote of the Association for terms of three years, as follows: 


(a) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Associa- 
tion, one of whom shall be a professor of secondary education. 

(b) Three persons connected with member secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom 
shall be from a private secondary school. 

(c) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary 
schools. 


| 
The terms of one-third of the members of the Commission shall ex- 
pire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms, but this provision shall not apply to 
the state supervisors who are members ex officio. 

Sec. 6. The Commission on Curricular Problems and Research 
hall consist of thirty members who, on nomination of the Executive 
Committee, shall be elected by a majority vote of the Association for 
erms of three years, as follows: 


(a) One person connected with a member institution of higher 
education from each state within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 

(b) One person connected with a member secondary school from 
each state within the territory of this Association. 

(c) Eight persons elected at large from member institutions. 


The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall ex- 
ire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
elves after two successive terms. 

Sec. 7. In the event of death or resignation of a member of one of 
he Commissions after adjournment of the annual meeting, the Chair- 
an of the Commission with the written approval of the President of 
he Association shall have authority to appoint a successor to the mem- 
er dead or resigning to serve until the next annual meeting of the 
sociation, provided the person appointed shall qualify in the prop- 
r classification as defined in this Article. 


ARTICLE IV 


DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The duties of the officers shall be such as usually pertain to the 
several offices. The President shall prepare the program for the an- 
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~ 


nual meeting of the Association, preside at the meetings of the Asso- 
ciation, and act as chairman of the Executive Committee. The 
Secretary-Treasurer shall publish the Proceedings. He shall keep in 
bank the funds of the Association, paying out the same under such 
rules an may be provided by the Association. 


ARTICLE V 


DUTIES OF THE STANDING COMMITTEES 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall meet in advance of the 
regular annual meeting of the Association, and may be called to meet 
at any other time by the joint action of the President and the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. 


The Executive Committee shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall prepare agenda for the Association and fix the time 
~ and place of meeting. 

(b) It shall determine the amount of the annual dues and prepare a 

budget, subject to the approval of the Association. 

(c) Itshall make necessary appropriations not otherwise provided for. 


(d) Itshall nominate to the Association, upon recommendation of 
the Commissions, persons to fill vacancies on the several Com- 
missions. 


(e) Itshall hear appeals, if any, against the findings of the accred- 
iting Commissions, and shall report its recommendations to 
the Association for final decision. 


(f) It shall receive from the accrediting Commissions, and trans- 
mit to the Association for approval and publication, lists of 
institutions which conform to the standards prescribed. 


(g) Itshall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of mem- 
ber institutions which do not conform to the standards as pre- 
scribed, and shall forward these lists to the Association, with — 
recommendations. ; 


(h) It shall receive from the accrediting Commissions lists of insti-_ 
tutions applying for membership which do not conform to the 
standards as prescribed, and may forward these lists to the 
Association with recommendations. 

(i) It may call special meetings of the Association. 

(j) Itshall, in general, act for the Association while it is not in ses- 


sion, but the acts of this Committee shall always be subject to 
the revision and approval of the Association. | 
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2c. 2. The Commission on Institutions of Higher Education shall 
> the following duties: 


) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by the institutions of 
higher education which are members, or which desire to be- 
come members, of this Association. 

)) It shall make such inspection and investigations as it deems 

__ hecessary. 

) Itshall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of institu- 
tions which conform to the standards prescribed. 

\) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 

: institutions and institutions applying for membership which 
do not conform to the standards as prescribed. 

) Itshall give to any member institution or institution applying 
for membership notice of said institution’s failure to conform 
to standards as soon as possible after action has been taken 
by the Commission. 

)  Itshall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 

ceed those whose terms expire. 


e meetings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Educa- 
shall be open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely 
e detrimental to the institution under consideration. In such 
, by a vote of the majority an executive session may be ordered. 
1 action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a 
e: 


c. 3. The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the fol- 
g duties: 

) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, a 
statement of the standards to be met by secondary schools 
which are members or which desire to become members. 
It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 

It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necessary. 
It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal to 
the Association for approval and publication, lists of secondary 
schools within the territory of the Association which conform 
to the standards prescribed. 

It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of member 
schools and schools applying for membership which do not 
conform to the standards as prescribed. 

It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to suc- 
ceed those whose terms expire. 
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The meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall t 
open unless the business is of such a nature as would likely prove de 
rimental to the institution under consideration. In such cases, k 
vote of the majority, an executive session may be ordered. Fin 
action on all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whol 


Sec. 4... Fhe Commission on Curricular Problems and Researc 
shall have the following duties: 


(a) It shall study and report to the appropriate standing con 
mittee on the accrediting policies of this and similar assoeiz 
tions. 

(b) Itshall study and report to the appropriate standing commi 
tee notable procedures in administering programs of studie 

(c) It shall stimulate experimentation and report to the appr 
priate standing committee significant trends in either secot 
dary or higher education. 

(d) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to su 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


Sec. 5. "The Commissions on Higher Education and on Secondar 
Schools shall have the authority to collect a fee for the inspection | 
institutions. All money collected by these Commissions for registré 
tion and inspection shall be paid over to the Secretary-Treasurer | 
the Association. ‘The expenses of the various Commissions shall I 
provided for by appropriations annually made by the Association ¢ 
Executive Committee on recommendation of the Commissions, 


Sec. 6. The Commissions herein provided for shall elect their ow 
officers, appoint all necessary committees, regulate their own time an 
place of meeting, and arrange all other details for the performane 
of their official duties. é 


Sec. 7. All bills of the Association shall be paid by the Secretar 
Treasurer, if possible by check. Each bill must be approved by 
party responsible for it, and no expenditure shall be made excep 
may be ordered by the Association or by the Executive Commi 


ARTICLE VI 


MEETING 


There shall be a regular annual meeting held as may be determir 
by the Executive Committee. A representation of twenty-five of 


institutions belonging to the Association shall constitute a quorum 
all purposes. 
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ARTICLE VII 


DuEs 


To meet the expenses of the Association, an annual fee shall be paid 
each member, the amount to be fixed by the Association on recom- 
ndation of the Executive Committee. Failure to pay dues forfeits 
mbership. 

ARTICLE VIII 


AMENDMENTS 


The Constitution and By-Laws of the Association may be amended 
a majority vote at any regular annual meeting at which a quorum 
present, provided that the proposed amendment has been submitted 
one regular annual meeting and that final action may not be taken 
til the next regular annual meeting. 


STANDARDS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


STANDARDS FOR COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES AND TEACHER 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


Statement of Principles.—lIt is fitting that a statement of the principles 
jwhich the Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
yuided be made in order that the basis for action taken from time 
itime may be more clearly understood, and in order that all insti- 
fions may understand more fully the policies which they are ex- 
tted to maintain. It may serve to answer many questions which 
i) sincerely asked by those not fully acquainted with the Association 
Hi the basic philosophy by which it is guided. 
In the first place, the Southern Association of Colleges and Second- 
Schools is a voluntary organization, the instrument of the institu- 
ns that belong to it, through which they express their collective 
ent and purposes. It seeks continuously to keep education close 
he realistic needs of changing conditions and to protect its mem- 
from the handicap of temporary forces which might impede their 
gress and endanger their services. It is dedicated to the high pur- 
e of promoting and maintaining sound educational programs and 
edures through helpful codperation. It welcomes to its member- 
) institutions that exemplify this spirit and that meet its standards; 
elines to accept as members those institutions that do not; and 
in time to time it has dropped from its roll those that have flagrantly 
Jated its principles. These principles are simple, self-evident truths 
require no elaboration, and are obviously basic to sound educa- 
and effective democracy. They derive from the philosophy dis- 
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tinctive of America that to keep education free from political manip- 
ulation is fundamental to the preservation of liberty. They may 
be briefly stated as follows: 


1. First of all freedom to teach the truth as he sees it is the privi- 
lege and the responsibility of the teacher, without which there is no 
hope of sound education. ‘This is the heart of education’s guarantee 
for freedom and the guarantee against totalitarian threat to the demo- 
cratic way of life. This does not preclude special arrangements be- 
tween institutions and teachers, nor is this to be interpreted to mean 
that one has the right to be protected by this principle if he teaches 
the overthrow of the principle or of the system out of which it springs. 


2. The guarantee of this freedom means security of position after a 
reasonable probationary period, which is the accepted policy of every 
stable institution of higher learning. ‘This does not mean that a teach- 
er has the right to indefinite employment if he becomes for any reason 
incompetent, unable, or unwilling to perform his full duty, or that he 
may not be dropped for violation of institutional contract, but it means 
that he cannot arbitrarily be dismissed. ‘This fact emphasizes the 
importance of filling teaching positions on the basis of merit alone; 
that is, on the basis of qualifications in training and experience, in 
ability, industry, and character. Only by careful selection of teaching 
staffs, and proper security of tenure can institutions of higher learning 
best serve society which supports them. ‘The occasional practice of 
filling or attempting to fill educational posts with political ‘‘favorites” 
by governors or other officials or by representatives of other vested 
interests, ecclesiastical or economic, can never be justified, because it 
destroys educational integrity. 


3. Sound education is founded on democratic ideals and reflects the 
spirit of democracy, which declares certain rights to be inalienable, the 
right of trial by jury and of fair treatment, the right to worship God 
according to conscience, and to vote according to conviction. The 
conscientious exercise of these rights should in no way affect the statu 
or tenure of a member of the staff of a college or university. The 
institution which fails to observe this principle betrays both the dem« 
cratic and the educational ideal cherished by every true America 
This does not mean that institutions are not at liberty to consider 
teacher’s religious views or church relationship when he is being em 
ployed, particularly in the case of church-related institutions. . 


4. The people through their duly elected representatives have tl 
right to determine, within the framework of constitutional guarante 
the policies of' educational institutions which they support, wheth 
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de independent, church-related, or state-supported; but there are 
n well established principles by which sound educational pro- 
¢ is guided. The Board of Trustees (or Regents) is the legislative 
whose function it is to determine the broad policies of institu- 
| Though it may have the power, it has not the right to assume 
uties of the administration in the employment or discharge of 
ee against the recommendation of the administrative 
°S, just as the administrative officers have not the right to deter- 
what students have passed or failed against the recommendation 
professor. When either the board of control or the adminis- 
of an institution undertakes to assume duties outside its proper 
, as defined in the institution’s charter, the soundness of the 
educational program is jeopardized. 


Statutory provisions which give the governor or any other officer 
ncy arbitrary power over the budget of institutions and through 
ver the salaries of their personnel, actually deprive the board of 
1 of its power. All its acts may be nullified by the act of one 
ual or agency. Under such a system sound education is in 
nt jeopardy. 

reedom to investigate and to publish the results of research is 
ental to the promotion of higher learning and social progress. 
tions have no right to withhold or to require the withholding of 
of research carried out by staff members, except in rare cases 
onal emergency when findings may be deemed of value to the 
s of the State. Spokesmen for totalitarian states have denied 
lidity of this principle, but it is basic to the democratic concep- 
education and learning. 


through history leaders have arisen from time to time who 
jought to suppress ideas by the proscribing or burning of books. 
int impressive example is that of Nazi Germany. An institution 
le right to discard books which are not deemed suitable for its 
'; but this, like other instructional and administrative matters, 
esponsibility of the faculty and the administration, not of the 
of control. Whenever trustees or regents undertake jurisdiction 
matters, they exceed their rights, and therefore, endanger the 
ional program. 
he great movement of liberty-loving peoples, which began at 
ede in the thirteenth century, has sought to eliminate arbi- 
s, the whim and caprice of rulers high and low, and to establish 
nment of laws rather than of men. The Constitution, the Bill 
ts, and the great body of laws developed in democratic coun- 
ll have been directed towards achieving this goal. Bias and 
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prejudice are the enemies of objective judgment and justice. Thehi 
tory of democratic government records the struggle of the race 
eliminate them as elements in social control. The history of educ 
tional administration records a similar struggle. Sound educatic 
can be developed only when bias and prejudice have been eliminate 
in the relation between teachers and students, in the relation betwee 
administrators, teachers, and students, and in the relation betwee 
Board of Control, administrators, teachers, and students. It is 
fundamental of sound procedure, therefore, that these enemies of 0 
jective judgment and justice be eliminated from educational syster 
as factors determining actions taken. In upholding this principle ed 
cational associations may be a stategic bulwark in support of tl 
American way. In failing to uphold it they may be responsible for d 
stroying some of the most precious values in our democratic heritag 


Preamble-—The Southern Association of Colleges and Seconda 
Schools was organized in 1895 for the purpose of improving the qué 
ity of work and the procedures to be followed in the institutions b 
longing to it. The Association is composed of members who volu 
tarily join in and willingly accept its standards. It does not desire 
the least to exercise authority over institutions which are not membet 
and it brings no pressure of any kind to have schools or colleges ja 
its ranks. It wishes to have an attitude of inclusiveness so as to wt 
come those who wish to join and who are properly qualified, but it 
insistent that institutions must meet its requirements in letter and 
spirit before they are accepted and after they become members. — 


The standards as outlined apply to colleges of arts and sciences 
cover only incidentally graduate, professional, technical, or specié 
ized departments. All these must be measured by tests which a 
additional to the regular standards mentioned below. 


It is expected that the standards of the Association shall have be 
met by any institution for a long enough period of time to be operatil 
satisfactorily. Recognition is not to be granted on the promise t 
requirements are about to be met or will be met. 4 


The status of provisional membership shall be inaugurated after 
institution meets the technical requirements for admission to the As 
ciation and after the application for admission has been approved | 
the Commission. It will be given this status of provisional mem 
ship for two years, subject to review and final action at the end of t 
period. ‘This type of membership shall carry the privilege of v 


but not the privilege of holding office or committee assignments. 


N fo) institution of higher education may be considered for men 
ship until it has had a special study under the direction of the G 
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ion on Institutions of Higher Education. Information regarding 
special study may be obtained through the Executive Secretary of 
Association. 

ery institution which holds membership, and all those which are 
ying for recognition, must supply very full data on all points cov- 
by the standards , and on such others as may be requested by the 


amission. The reports are to be furnished on blanks provided by 
Association. 


andard One.—REQUIREMENTS FOR ApMISsION, Ordinarily* the re- 
ement for admission shall be graduation from an approved sec- 
wy school with the minimum of fifteen units (or eleven such units 
, a three-year senior school), or the equivalent of this requirement 
10wn by examination*; but the Commission on Institutions of 
ner Education may arrange for properly safeguarded programs 
other requirements. Candidates for admission from secondary 
ols requiring more than the normal four years for graduation 
be accepted when their transcripts show the full equivalent of 
uation from a four-year secondary school. In the preparatory 
jing, there should be several sequences of subject -matter adapted 
fe curriculum of the institution where admission is sought. The 
Micate should show the quality of work accomplished and give 
imation as to the personality, character, and health of the appli- 
Supplementary psychological or achievement tests are advised. 
hformation needed about a student should be in the hands of the 
tion before registration is permitted. A program of guidance 
ientation should be provided by each instituion as a part of its 
nce procedure. 

dard Two.—REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATION. The minimum 
irements for a baccalaureate degree shall be 120 semester hours, 
= equivalent, with such qualitative restrictions as may be deemed 
ful. The giving of a variety of degrees, especially by a small 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lition, should be discouraged. 

ndard Three-—Instruction. ‘The effectiveness of an institution 
[ be measured largely by the quality of its instruction. ‘This 
L be a principal concern of both administration and faculty. 
jon this point should include classroom methods, tests, examina- 
| grading systems, faculty and student interests in the subjects 
It, faculty and institutional self-analysis of instructional results, 
Hing the compilation and distribution on a comparative basis of 
is by departments and by individual teachers. 

“Minutes of the Forty-seventh Annual Meeting’? (SouTHERN AssOcIATION QuarR- 


: 5 @ Sf eae he 
. VIL), page 89, for an interpretation of “Standard One,” striking out t 
Eeienly” Baa tins at the end of this clause “‘on fifteen units. 


i} 
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Standard Four —TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Facutty. 1 
training and experience of the teaching staff are important items 
testing an institution. In general, the heads of departments shor 
have the doctorate in their respective fields or the equivalent, I 
adequate graduate training of high quality should be expected of 
staff members. ‘There should be at least one well-trained teacher: 
an average of twenty students. In addition, all members of the f 
ulty should belong to learned societies appropriate for their depa 
mental work, should keep up with their publications, and attend th 
meetings with reasonable diligence. At least some members of ' 
faculty of each institution should be interested in writing articles: 
books. There should be evidence that the faculty participate in » 
program-making of the institution and that the faculty meetings § 
stimulating and helpful. 


Standard Five—TrAcHER Loap. As the effectiveness of a teach 
depends to a large extent on his having some time of his own fort 
search and for recreational activities, he should not be burdened w 
too heavy a teaching load. A schedule of more than sixteen cre 
hours a week should be carefully investigated, as also the handling 
unusually large classes. ‘The faculty committee assignments show 
be given consideration in the teaching load, and all specialized teat 
ing in extension work, correspondence courses, honors programs, a 
the like, should be counted fully as a part of each teacher’s activiti 


Standard Sixn—REMUNERATION AND TENURE OF THE Facutty. F 
professors should receive a minimum salary for nine months of ' 
of not less than $3,000, while the minimum for other ranks should? 


fessors, $1,800; and instructors, $1,200.* The faculty remunerati 
should not include housing or living arrangements unless on an ¢ 
tional basis. Provision should be made for pensions and for occasi0l 
leaves of absence. Tenure should be regarded for all profes 
ranks as continuous after a tentative period has expired. J 
should be no unreasonable restrictions as to academic freedom, 


the faculty should recognize a corresponding responsibility in 
exercise of this privilege. 


*There is now pending an amendment to Standard Six, to be voted on Dece 
1947, fixing minimum salary for full professor at ; 
$2,300, and $1,800 respectively, ‘ #3.500 andl, fon othe 
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_In the case of private or independent institutions, there should be 
: minimum endowment (in excess of all indebtedness) of at least 
500,000 for an institution having 300 students or a smaller number, 
ith an increase of at least $100,000 of endowment per each addi- 
onal 100 students or major faction thereof. It is essential that 
i minimum endowment be well invested and productive. 


In the case of institutions supported or controlled by churches or 
nominations, it may be allowed that they have a minimum endow- 
aent of $300,000 provided that they have annual contributions reg- 
rly paid of $5,000 income for each $100,000 endowment that may 
e lacking. In the case of Catholic institutions, contributed life serv- 
se may be allowed to substitute for the annual support, but the mini- 
um of $300,000 endowment is expected in any event. 

) If an institution gives graduate or professional or specialized service 
» addition to the program of arts and sciences, larger support will be 
Kpected. 


| Standard Ezght.—InsTRUCTIONAL EXPENDITURES. The percentage 
f income spent on the more direct instructional processes is an im- 
prtant factor in measuring a college program. ‘To arrive at the fig- 
ire desired, there should be added the following items: (1) the total 
wlaries of the teaching staff (omitting administrative officers); the 
xpenditures of the library for salaries of librarians, the purchasing of 
boks and periodicals, and binding; and (3) the expenditures for class- 
bom and laboratory supplies, but not permanent equipment. The 
btal sum thus derived should be divided by the average number of 
ludents attending the institution during the regular session of nine 
| onths, excluding the summer session, and the results should indicate 
expenditure of not less than $150 per student annually. 


Standard Nine-—Tue Liprary. Since in many respects the library 
the heart of the college, its effectiveness is one of the surest tests of 
titutional worth. The collection of books and periodicals should 
» tested frequently by comparison with the Shaw list or other stand- 
d guides. The building should be well-lighted, protected as far as 
bssible against fire, and equipped with adequate working quarters 
ir the staff. There should be a live and well distributed collection 
at least 12,000 volumes exclusive of duplicates and government 
hblications. There should be an expenditure of an average of five 
bllars per student for books, periodicals, and binding. The libra- 
in or librarians should be well trained and experienced, and should 
ve faculty rank. The salaries for the staff should average not less 
an the equivalent of five dollars per student enrolled in the institu- 
jn. In case graduate work, professional training, or other spe- 
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cialized services are attempted, heavier expenditures than those above ¢ 
permitted should be expected. A careful record should be kept tor 
show the use of the library by faculty and students; and arrangements: 
should be made so that all students may receive instruction from time ¢ 
to time in the use of the library. 


Standard Ten.—PuysicAL PLANT AND EQuiIpMENT. ‘The buildings; 
and grounds for an institution must be judged by the program of serv-’ 
ice it undertakes to render. ‘There should be sufficient land or a cam- | 
pus to provide for the buildings needed and give an opportunity for) 
recreational activities. ‘The buildings should be located and con-; 
structed so as to be suitable for class work, laboratories, administra- 
tion, health, recreation, dormitory, facilities, and student activities. 3 
Lighting, heating, ventilation, and general sanitary condition should: 
be carefully provided. The care and upkeep of the buildings should: 
be factors in determining the effectiveness of the plant. | 


Standard Eleven —StTUDENT PERSONNEL Work. Provision should bei 
made for handling students as individuals, including careful records, 
academic and personal, counseling as to the college program and per- 
sonal problems, physical examinations for tuberculosis and other phys-- 
ical defects, vocational and placement advice. All such service in- 
each institution should be carefully correlated, whether rendered by 
students, faculty, administrative officers, or alumni. 


Standard Twelve-—EXTRACURRICULAR Activities. The extent to 
which student activities add to the educational efficiency of an insti- 
tution or detract from it will determine their value. The entire pro-— 
gram should be under faculty supervision. ‘The participation of stu- 
dents should be as far as possible on a fair try-out basis. Fraternities 
or social clubs should not initiate members until their academic stand: 
ing is fully approved. ‘The “‘spoils system” in student elections sho 
be eliminated. ‘The financial programs of all extracurricular acti 
ities should be audited, reported to students and faculty, and carefu 
management assured. 


Standard Thirteen.—INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS. It is essential 
that there be faculty control of all phases of intercollegiate athletics 
This should cover specifically the admission of students, the choice 0} 
studies to be pursued, the grades attained, scholarship aid permitted, 
and other similar details. Athletes should have the same treatmentas 
other students in these matters. The athletic coaches should be reg 
ular members of the faculty, appointed as other members, with tenur 
and remuneration suitable to the faculty scale. 

The financing of athletics should be a function and responsibility ¢ 


the institution and under the control of the administration. 


¥ 
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ases should be made on requisition forms and all receipts and ex- 
ditures should be shown in detail in the college audit. Debts and 
ts should be the institutional responsibility. 

1 members of this Association which engage in intercollegiate ath- 
cs should hold membership in some athletic conference or associa- 
of approved standing and requirements. Exemption from this 
uirement may be granted for reason by the Commission on Insti- 
ons of Higher Education. 


standard Fourteen.—GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. The members of the 
hrd of trustees should be chosen because of their ability and willing- 
is to serve the institution without selfish motives. Responsibility 
jthe college administration should be centered in the president or 
ef executive officer with other officers responsible to him. Tenure 
juld be relatively secure. Nepotism in appointments should be 
ictly avoided throughout the institutional organization. No one 
jege officer or trustee should have charge of the making of invest- 
nts or handling the finances. 

there should be a carefully prepared budget each year and central- 
d purchases and records. Departmental officers to whom definite 
ponsibility has been assigned should be supported by the adminis- 
fion so as to develop loyalty and enthusiasm. 


\tandard Fifteen—SpreciaL ACTIVITIES OR RELATIONS. General 
idards set up for the regular session of nine months as outlined 
ein are expected to be applied to other activities or relations of each 
itution. If a college or university is a member of a state system or a 
ominational group and is required to accept credits of other mem- 
is or units of the system,then every member or unit of such a system 
st make reports and be approved by this Association. This applies 
to branches or junior colleges operated by any institution. 

ork done for degree credit in summer schools, extension service, 
espondence studies, or accepted for credit by any institution when 
e under auspices of some other college or university must be 
tly administered. Such work must be done under conditions 
h approximate those of the regular college term as to entrance 
hirements and supervision, the training and remuneration of the 
Ity, teaching loads, library and laboratory facilities, and the like. 


andard Sixteen—A.uMNI Recorps AND Contacts. If adequate 
ation were obtainable in regard to the attitudes and achieve- 
ts of those who have attended an institution, it would serve as a 
cient single standard for accrediting. It is important for a col- 
or university to keep careful records in the Registrar’s office, or in 
pervised alumni office or elsewhere, not merely for a few outstand- 
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ing graduates but for all who have attended. There records should 
show those who have gone on for further study, should indicate the 
occupations followed, contributions to public or community service; 
and other items that may measure the influence of the institution in 
church or state. A college or university should consider carefully 
the carrying on of an educational program among its alumni. These 
should be encouraged to maintain an intrerest in their alma maten 
and contribute to its support, but care should to taken that they de 
not dominate the policies and programs of the institution. 


Standard Seventeen—GRADUATE Work. ‘The giving of degrees be 
yond the baccalaureate level is not permissible unless the undergrad= 
uate foundations are carefully laid and the institutional support is 
unusually strong. For the giving of the Master of Arts degree an ins 
stitution should have an institutional expenditure a student of not less: 
than $250.00 as interpreted in Standard Eight, and should have facx 
ulty training and remuneration and teaching loads, as well as library 
expenditures and facilities, distinctly above the average. Advanced: 
degrees should be limited and awarded according to the best recog- 
nized standards for such work. No university should offer the doc- 
torate unless in addition to meeting the conditions enumerated above 
the institution is outstandingly strong. 


Standard Eighteen.—PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS OR DEPARTMENTS. 
institution which operates a professional school or department must 
meet the general requirements outlined above for the baccalaurea 
work and in addition must have support or resources which will insure 
the maintenance of such special work without weakening or jeopard=: 
izing the undergraduate program. All such professional schools must! 
be recognized by the appropriate national association or standards 
when such are available, but this Association may also check the effi- 
ciency of the same. : 


Standard Nineteen.—STANDING IN THE EDUCATIONAL WorLD. There! 
are many varieties of institutions in the membership of the Association 
and there is no desire to standardize or cut them to a pattern. ne 
records made by the students of any institution in other colleges of 
universities to which they may have transferred will be an important: 
factor in determining its effectiveness. 


Standard Twenty—MAINTENANCE OF EDUCATIONAL IDEAL. Ind 
termining the fitness of an institution to meet the requirements of th 
Association, due consideration shall be given to the type of the institt 
tion, its announced purposes and objectives, and the relation betweel 
its resources and its educational undertakings. 
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_ The tone of an institution is one of the most important factors in 
‘its recognition. Fairness in recruiting students, truthfulness in publi- 
|cations and on the part of those who represent the institution in solicit- 
| ing students, or in other relations, conservatism in granting honorary 
idegrees, and a spirit of codperation in educational work, and saneness 
‘in the awards of scholarships and loan funds are factors of importance 
in judging any institution. . 

_ Standard Twenty-one—Extension and/or correspondence courses, 
when offered by member colleges, should be an integral part of the 
‘curricular program, supervised by the college administrative staff, 
taught by duly appointed and properly qualified members of the staff 
and should meet fully the standards of resident courses. The hours 
ifor teaching such courses are to be a part of the teacher’s scheduled 
load. Credit for undergraduate courses in the major subject or for 
more than one-fourth of the work required for the baccalaureate de- 
igree should not be allowed for such courses. Transfer credit should 
be allowed only for extension and/or correspondence courses meeting 
the above qualifications. 


STANDARDS FOR JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Standard One.—STATEMENT OF Principies.* A flexible rather than 
a rigid system should be the guiding principle in formulating stand- 
ards for educational institutions in a democracy. Schools and col- 
leges should be encouraged to be different rather than to be pressed 
into set moulds to make them all alike. Junior colleges should care- 
fully define their aims and objectives and be judged by the means em- 
ployed and the success obtained in reaching those aims and objectives. 
The junior college should be judged as a whole, in terms of what it is 
and does, giving special attention to the quality as well as to the quan- 
tity of work done. To be accredited, a junior college must be legally 
authorized or chartered as an educational institution. 


Standard Two.—OrGanizaATION. ‘The junior college is an institu- 
tion offering two or four years of instruction suited to the needs of its 
articular constituency. Two types are recognized: first, a two -year 
nstitution embracing two years of standard collegiate study, based on 
the successful completion of an accredited three- or four-year high 
chool course; second, an institution embracing two years of standard 
ollegiate study, integrated with two years of accredited high school 
tudy, all four years administered as a single unit. In any case, the 
ast two years are to be equivalent in prerequistes and thoroughness 


* See also “Statement of Principles” at beginning of “Standard for Colleges of Arts 
nd Sciences and Teacher Training Colleges,” preceding. 
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to the work offered in the first two years of standard two-year junior 
colleges. The program of the last two years may be so organized as 
to be preparatory to the last two years of senior liberal arts, profes- 
sional or fine arts colleges, or it may be general, semi-professional, or 
terminal. 


Standard Three-—ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. ‘The two-year junior 
college shall require for admission graduation from an approved sec- 
ondary school, with a minimum of fifteen acceptable units, or the 
equivalent of this requirement as shown by examination* (or twelve 
units from an approved three-year senior high school). The four-year 
junior college shall require eight acceptable units or their equivalent — 
for entrance. Certificates of admission should show the quality of . 
work accomplished and give information as to the personality, char- — 
acter, general ability, and health of the student. Psychological | 
achievement tests are advised. All possible information about a stu- — 
dent should be obtained before registration is completed, A program 
of guidance or orientation should be provided by each institution as 
a part of its entrance procedure. 


Standard Four—GRADUATION. Junior colleges shall not grant de- 
grees. For the diploma of graduation, or the title of Associate of Arts, 
the student, in addition to meeting the entrance requirements for the 
particular type of curriculum he is pursuing, must complete at least 
sixty semester hours of academic credit or the equivalent, with such 
qualitative requirements as each institution may require. A mini- 
mum of two hours of laboratory work shall count as the equivalent 
of one hour of lecture, recitation, or test. ' 


Standard Five-—Facu.ty. The training and experience of the mem- 
bers of the faculty are important items in evaluating a junior college. 
The junior college teacher of academic subjects shall have a master’s 
degree or at least one year of graduate work. The courses taught by 
any teacher shall be in the field of specialization. Teachers may teac 
on either the high school level, or the college level, or both when pre- 
pared as stated above. In the last two years of the college, there 
should be not more than twenty students for each teacher. The fac- 
ulty members should belong to learned societies appropriate for thei 
special work, and should be familiar with the publications of thei 
societies. The faculty meetings should be stimulating and helpful. 
The salary scale shall be such as to secure and retain teachers of tho 


* See note to Standard One for Colleges of Arts and Sciences. The words “on fift 
units” are interpreted as following “examination.” 
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ugh training; the salary of departmental heads should be, in general 


ot less than $2,000; the salary of other teachers should be in pro- 
ortion. * 


| Standard Stx.—Instruction. The junior college should be known 
n an institution in which effective teaching is accomplished. Data on 
structional efficiency should include information concerning class- 
om methods, tests examinations, grading systems, faculty and stu- 
ent interest in the subjects taught, faculty and institutional self- 
inalysis of instructional results, including the compilation and dis- 
ribution on a comparative basis of grades by departments and by 
adividual teachers. 

| Standard Seven—Tracuinc Loap. A schedule of eighteen credit 
ours a week should be the maximum, as should class enrollments of 
hirty-five students. The teaching of a high school class meeting five 
ours a week will be considered the equivalent of three credit-hours 
na teacher’s load. Two hours laboratory work shall be counted as 
me credit hour. Faculty committee assignments, sponsorship of ex- 
racurricular activities, and other non-teaching duties, should be all 
jiven consideration in the teaching load. As far as possible, every 
eacher should have some responsibility for contact with students in 
heir extracurricular activities. 


| Standard Exght.—FINANcCIAL Support. Each junior college shall 
how conclusive evidence that it is able adequately to finance the pro- 
am defined by its stated objectives. Whether this financial support 
ye derived from endowment, state or other public sources, church 
‘onations, or student fees, it must be clearly demonstrated that this 
upport has been regularly received over a period of at least three 
ears, and that there is reasonable assurance that it will continue. 
his support shall be adequate to secure and retain well-prepared 
eachers with successful experience, and be sufficient to sustain every 
ducational activity undertaken by the institution. 

An important item of financial support is the expenditure per stu- 
ent for instructional purposes as explained in Standard Nine. The 
xtent to which the institution depends upon student fees, the regular- 
ty of income from endowment, church, and other stable sources, the 

oidance of debt, and the accounting procedures of the institution 
re all items of importance. In any case the minimum annual income 
om sources other than student fees or payments should be $10,000. 


Standard Nine.—INsTRUCTIONAL ExpenpITuRES. The percentage of 
come spent for instructional purposes is an important factor in meas- 


*There is now pending an amendment to Standard Five, to be voted on December, 
547, fixing minimum salary for any beginning teacher in junior college at $1,800, 
th increments for experience and rank. 
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uring a college program. ‘To arrive at the figure desired, there should 
be added the following items: (1) the total salaries of the teaching . 
staff, omitting those of administrative officers; (2) the expenditures for 
salaries of librarians, the purchasing of books and periodicals, and 
binding; and (3) the expenditures for classroom laboratory supplies, 
but not permanent equipment; the total sum thus derived should be 
divided by the average number of students attending the institution 
during the regular session of nine months, and the result should show 
an expenditure of not less than $100 per student annually. 


Standard Ten.—Tue Lrsrary. The collection of books and period- — 
icals should be compared frequently with the Mohrhardt’s list or other 
standard guides. The library building should be well lighted, have — 
reading room space for at least twenty per cent of the student enroll- 
ment, be fireproof, if possible, and have adequate quarters for the 
working staff. For a small junior college, there should be a collection 
of books, adequately catalogued, carefully selected with reference to — 
the subjects taught, and professionally administered, of not fewer than 
4,000 volumes, exclusive of public documents. At least fifty magazines 
and periodicals should be taken each session. Attention shall be 
given to the possession of standard works of general and special refer- 
ence, their number and recency. i 

The librarian should be a full time library employee, have a degree 
in library science, and have faculty rank. 

There should be an annual expenditure of an average of at least two — 
dollars and fifty cents per student for books, periodicals, and binding, ~ 
All students should receive at least elementary training in the use of — 
the library. A careful record shall be kept of the use of the library - 
by faculty and students. 


Standard Eleven.—Laxoratorigs. ‘The laboratories shall be equip-— 
ped for individual instruction for each laboratory course offered in 
science, as well as for all vocational and semi-professional courses. — 
If the fine arts, including drawing, painting, commercial art, and 
music, are offered, the equipment in these departments shall all be 
considered in accrediting a junior college. 


Standard Twelve——PuysicaL PLANT. The material equipment, in- 
cluding the buildings, grounds, laboratories, apparatus, lighting, heat- 
ing, ventilation, the nature and condition of its lavatories, corridors, 
classrooms, closets, water supply, furniture, and methods of cleaning 
and general sanitary conditions, shall all be considered in accrediting 
a junior college. . 

Standard Thirteen —StTupDENT PERSONNEL Work. A program of guid- 
ance should be provided. Scholastic and personal data, including 
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‘rds of all physical examinations, and of vocational and placement 
ace, should be kept for each student. 

)\ System of permanent records, showing clearly both the secondary 
f the college credits of each student, shall be accurately adminis- 


d. 


andard Fourteen.—EXTRACURRICULAR Activities. There should 
provision for extracurricular activities and ample opportunity for 
{elopment of leadership and initiative. These activities, including 
ietics, amusements, sports, fraternities and sororities, should all be 
yer general faculty supervision and should not occupy an undue 
re in the life of the junior college. If the junior college engages in 
tr-collegiate athletics, it should hold membership in some athletic 
ference or association of approved standing. 


in evaluating the program of a junior college, account shall be 
en of all student activities, such as student government, student 
»lications, literary societies, debating and speech activities, science, 
sic, art, and foreign language clubs, religious and social service 
anizations. 


| Standard Fifteen—Tue Genera Tonk OF THE INstiTUTION. The 
ieral atmosphere and spirit of its administration, the nature of its 
plicity, the truthfulness of its publications and on the part of those 
solicit students, its code of ethics, and its standing in the estima- 
1 of senior colleges, universities, and other educational agencies, 
dl all be carefully considered in determining the rating of a junior 
dege. 
\tandard Sixteen.—RECORD OF TRANSFER STUDENTS. ‘The records of 
Hents transferred to higher institutions over a period of three or 
re years shall be carefully considered in accrediting a junior college. 
junior college shall be admitted to membership in the Association 
il it has graduated at least three classes. 


andard Seventeen.—ASSOCIATION SuRVEY. No Junior college shall 
ecommended for membership until it has been surveyed by a com- 
tee regularly appointed by the Commission. Any member junior 
ege of the Association shall be open to inspection at any time and 
y be required to make reports at any time. 


STANDARDS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


tatements in parentheses are interpretations or explanations of the standards, 
\ecordance with the existing regulations of the Commission on Secondary 


pols.) . 
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ARTICLE I 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall consist of seventy-eight: 
members, not more than one of whom shall be connected with the 
same institution and who, on nomination of the Executive Committee, 
shall be elected * by majority vote of the Association for terms of three 
years, as follows: 

(a) A state high school supervisor,* or other representative, from: 
each state department of education within the territory of this Asso- 
ciation. 

(b) Two persons connected with member institutions of higher edu- 
cation from each state within the territory of this Association, one of: 
whom shall be a professor of secondary education. . 

(c) Three persons connected with:tmember secondary schools from 
each state within the territory of this Association, one of whom shall 
be from a private secondary school. 


(d) Twelve persons elected at large from member institutions, not 
fewer than seven of whom shall be connected with secondary schools. 
The terms of one-third of the members of this Commission shall 
expire each year, and the members shall be ineligible to succeed them- 
selves after two successive terms. 4 


ARTICLE II 


The Commission on Secondary Schools shall have the following 
duties: 

(a) It shall prepare, subject to the approval of the Association, ¢ 
statement of the standards to be met by the secondary schools which 
are members or which desire to become members. ‘ 


vo 
(b) It shall prepare all needed blanks and certificates. 
(c) It shall make such inspection of schools as it deems necess@ } 
(d) It shall submit to the Executive Committee for transmittal t 


i 4 


the Association for approval and publication lists of secondary school 


within the territory of the Association which conform to the standard 
prescribed. 


(e) It shall submit to the Executive Committee lists of membe 


schools and schools applying for membership which do not confort 
to the standards as prescribed. 


(f) It shall nominate to the Executive Committee persons to sut 
ceed those whose terms expire. 


* By amendment to the Constitution, Arti i i 
: , Article III, Section 5, the state su SOrs | 
now ex officio members of the Commission and are not affected by the clause am ari 
members ineligible to succeed themselves after two successive terms.—EDITOR. 
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ARTICLE III 

Phe meetings of the Commission on Secondary Schools shall be 
sn unless the business is of such nature as would likely prove detri- 
ntal to the institution under consideration. In such cases, by vote 
he majority, an executive session may be ordered. Final action 
all matters shall be taken by the Commission as a whole. 


ARTICLE IV 


[he Commission shall describe and define unit courses of study in 
| various secondary school programs. The minimum standard for 
irediting shall be: 

) No four-year school shall be accredited which does not require 
graduation the completion of a four-year high school course of 
dy embracing sixteen units as defined by this Association. No 
re-year school shall be accredited which does not require the com- 
ion of a three-year high school course of study beyond the work of 
junior high school, embracing twelve units as defined by this 
pciation. (These three years in an eleven-grade system shall be 
ininth, tenth, eleventh, and in a twelve-grade system the tenth, 
jenth, and twelfth.) Five-year or six-year schools embracing 
Hes 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 12 shall conform to the same standards as 
#-year senior high schools, and the decision of the State Commit- 
fhall be final as to whether a school is a bona fide four-year high 
ol or in reality a five or six-year junior-senior high school combi- 
on. A unit is defined as a year’s study in any subject in a sec- 
jary school, constituting approximately a quarter of a full year’s 
This shall include in the aggregate not less than the equivalent 
20 sixty-minute hours of classroom work, two hours of shop or 
atory work being equivalent to one hour of prepared classroom 
<. In all science courses, including general science, biology, 
#aistry, and physics, two double periods a week throughout the 
4{ should be devoted to laboratory work, three single periods to 
Wiroom work—a minimum of 280 minutes a week. Five 60-minute 
‘pds a week gross will satisfy this requirement. Four unit courses, 
ye equivalent in fractional unit courses as defined by this Associa- 
4 shall be considered a normal amount of work carried for credit 
\ird graduation by the average or medium student. More than 
ty periods per week should be discouraged. No student who 
| not rank in the upper 25 per cent shall take more than four 
k-mic subjects with the exception of seniors who need a fifth sub- 
lor graduation. No student shall take more than five academic 
ts. A different practice in the school must be explained to the 


Committee. 
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An academic year shall be not less than 175 days during which the 
school is actually in session exclusive of holidays. 


SUMMER SCHOOL REGULATIONS 


(1) Work done in summer schools shall equal in quality and quantity that of the regular 
school term. The qualifications of the teachers, the equipment, and the standards enforcea 
shall be the same as in the regular school term. All summer school work shall be organized 
by, and under the direction of, the principal. 

(2) Classes shall meet in the school building. A definite schedule shall be followed, 


(3) In order to earn one unit of new work, a minimum of 120 sixty-minute periods shall be 
given to the work. Not more than 3 sixty-minute periods a day shall be spent in recitation 
time. At least this amount of time should be spent in preparation. This means that 40 
days is the shortest time in which a unit of new work, or the equivalent in review work, can be 
earned, and sixty days is the shortest time in which a unit and one-half of new work, or the 
equivalent in review work, can be earned. 

(4) The time given a review subject shall be one-half that required for a new subject. 
A subject failed with a yearly average below 60 per cent shall be rated as a new subject, 

_ (5) Not more than one and one-half units in new subjects shall be earned during one 
summer. Not more than one review subject and one new subject, or two review subjects, 
shall be taken for credit during summer school. No pupil shall be allowed to earn mor 
than 4 new units in summer terms. : 


(b) The minimum scholastic attainment required of the faculty o 
any accredited secondary school on the Southern list is that not less 
than 75 per cent of the total number of teachers, including the super- 
intendent, the principal, and the librarian, shall hold bachelor’s 
degrees from colleges approved by the Association. Beginning 
teachers are required to have degrees from colleges approved by thé 
Association and should not teach outside the fields of their college 
specialization. All beginning teachers shall have had a minimum) 
of twelve (12) semester hours in education. (In interpreting hi 
standard, exceptions may be made in the case of teachers of special 
ized, non-academic subjects added to the high school curriculum be 
cause of national defense needs.) Any person entering a position a 
principal of a member secondary school, or any position of admini 
trative or supervisory control of instruction in a secondary schot 
accredited by this Association, shall have completed one year ol 
graduate study, major portion of which is designed to prepare for t 
principalship, shall have received the Master’s degree, or oth 
graduate degree, from a college or university belonging to the Sout 
ern Association or to some other regional association, shall have 
minimum of two years experience in teaching or administration, a 
shall show evidence of culture and of scholarship in one or m 
academic fields. 
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\(This regulation does not apply to a person transferring from one 
jember school to a similar position in another member school pro- 
ded not over two years elapse from the time of leaving the first posi- 
on to entering the work in the second position. Teachers should have 
d professional training or at least one year’s experience in teaching. 
ofessional training includes courses in psychology, methods and 
inciples of teaching, history of education, observation and directed 
laching, tests and measurements, etc. A “beginning teacher” is de- 
ned as one who has not completed 24 months of teaching in an organ- 
ed school. Such a person continues in the “beginning teacher” 
atus until the 12 hours of education required above have been com- 
«ted. A “semester hour” is the quantity of work normally accom- 
ished in a class which meets one hour per week for a semester. It 
}mprises not less than 15 hours of recitation or lecture work.) 

{(c) The maximum teaching load of any teacher of academic sub- 


itions. The Commission will require detailed explanation of varia- 
ons from this rule. In interpreting this standard a double period in 
poratory, shop, or two periods of study-room supervision shall be 
junted as the equivalent of one recitation period. (A study-hall 
triod shall be counted as the equivalent of a half-period in comput- 
iz the number of periods taught per day, but the number of pupils 
study-hall shall not be counted in computing the pupil-periods 
ght by the teacher). 

(No combination of such work should amount to more than thirty- 
e periods a week for any teacher. ‘The minimum length ofa recita- 
n period shall be forty minutes in the clear.) 

(d) The laboratory facilities shall be adequate for the needs of in- 
jjuction in the courses taught. 

(e) The location and construction of the buildings, the lighting, 
iating, and ventilation of the rooms, the nature of the lavatories, 
ridors, water supply, school furniture, apparatus, and methods, of 
jianing shall be such as to insure hygienic conditions for both pupils 
teachers. 

if) A member school whose records for the immediately preceding 
ie years show significant weaknesses and low achievement as evi- 
laced by many “‘warnings,” poor achievement of its pupils in college, 
iy achievement quotients of its pupils on standard tests, low standing 
ndicated by evaluation using the criteria of the Codperative Study 

Secondary Schools Standards, large yearly teacher turnover, nepo- 
In, the employment of too many local teachers, or disregard by the 
tomunity of a good professional attitude, may be warned or dropped 


im the Association. 
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(g) The Commission will decline to consider any school whose: 
teaching force consists of fewer than four teachers giving their full-| 
time to high school instruction. When local conditions warrant the: 
introduction of vocational subjects, such as agriculture, manual train-| 
ing, households arts, and commercial subjects, the Commission willl 
hold that a sufficient number of teachers must be employed andi 
proper equipment added to provide adequately for such instruction. 

(Sixteen daily recitations in high school subjects taught by not fewer: 
than four teachers is considered a minimum in enforcing this stand-| 
ard.) 

(h) No school shall be considered unless the regular annual blank 
furnished for the purpose shall have been filled out and placed on file: 
with the inspector. Full data relative to changes must be presented 
annually. 

(These reports, with membership dues, must be filed with the state 
chairman by October 15. New schools must submit evidence of ap- 
plication for membership, such as a resolution by the local board.) 

(i) Each member school should submit, as a part of its annual re- 
port, a statement indicating efforts of the faculty directed toward the 
improvement of instruction. ‘This statement should include one or 
more of a number of approaches to instructional improvement, such 
as planning for the improvement of fundamental skills, usin 
available educational resources in school and community, making a 
variety of work experiences available, exploring possibilities in the 
school and community for purposeful learning experiences, develop- 
ing satisfactory work habits, discovering and providing for the health 
needs of pupils, adjusting the administrative routine of the school t¢ 
instructional needs, encouraging and facilitating long-range planning 
for youth by parents, teachers, and pupils, providing for continuou! 
faculty study and investigation of the needs of youth, supplying Op 
portunities for learning the ways of democracy. * 

(j) All schools whose records show an excessive number of pupils pé 
teacher, as based on the number enrolled October 1, even though the 
may technically meet all other requirements, will be rejected. Th 
size of classes shall not be such as to impair efficiency of instructiol 
The maximum number of students in any academic class shall be 4 


with a pupil-teacher ratio of not more than 30 as the pupil-teache 
ratio for the school. 


year, dating from the time of the adoption of the list by the Associ 
tion. In every case the character of the work done by a school mu 
be the determining factor in accrediting. By personal visits of t 


inspectors, by detailed reports from the principal, and by the recor 
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de by the students in colleges, the character of a school’s work 
ul be, from time to time, determined. 

1) The Commission recommends $2,000 as the minimum average 
ry for teachers in a member school. (The salary of the principal 
ot to ke included in the computation of the average.) The com- 
ssion recognizes $1,600 as a minimum annual salary for a teacher. 
owance in this minimum for room, board, and other items, if given 
part payment of salaries, shall not exceed $300. A school in which 
all ee teacher receives less than this amount may be warned or 
»pped. 

1m) Accurate and complete records of attendance and scholarship 
‘st be kept in such form as may be conveniently used and safely 
served. 

mn) If the lower division of a junior college covers three or four 
irs of high school work, it shall be accredited by the Commission on 
fondary Schools as if it were a separate high school, and under the 
mdards for Secondary Schools. If the lower division covers one 
two years only, and is therefore incomplete as a high school of stand- 
type, the institution as a whole must be accredited by the Commis- 
m on Institutions of Higher Education, applying to the lower divi- 
a the Standards for Secondary Schools as follows: Article IV, 
lept (g) first sentence requiring four full-time teachers, and except- 
| also (h) and (k) regarding separate reports and inspections. 
jicle X regarding the Library applies in full. 

p) Schools accredited by this Association and desiring to partici- 
= in interschool athletics shall be members of, or shall be eligible 
membership in, the state athletic association or league or some 
organization. Athletics in all member schools shall be entirely 
er the control of the principals of those schools. 

y school applying for accreditment and not fully meeting this 
dard should file with its annual report through the State Com- 
ee a full explanation. The interpretation and explanation of 
cle IV, Section (0) as adopted in the Richmond meeting of the 
ciation December, 1936, are in full force and effect.) 


ae 


ARTICLE V 


ach State Committee shall prepare a list of accredited schools of 
\tate according to the prescribed regulations and furnish the same 
he Commission at its appointed annual meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 


om the lists thus submitted the Commission shall, at its annual 
ing, select the schools which shall constitute the Southern List of 
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Accredited Schools. Copies of this list when made up shall be fur 
nished to the members of the Association before May 1, of each year 
A school shall be removed from the accredited list for flee to main 
tain these standards. 

ARTICLE VII 


Colleges belonging to the Association shall report to the professor ¢ 
secondary education or high school inspector by February 15, of eael 
year, any cases of lack of preparation of, or other information ‘rela 
to, students coming from schools in his state on blanks prepared by 
the Commission. ‘These reports, after having been reviewed by th 
representatives of the Commission, shall be forwarded by the abovi 
officer in tabulated form to the schools interested and also laid befor 
the Commission. 

ARTICLE VU | 


All secondary schools that are members of the Association shall pay 
annual dues of $10. 
ARTICLE IX 
Schools on the Southern List must be in the highest class of school 
as officially listed by the proper authorities of the state. 


ARTICLE X 


Standards for school libraries: 


I. Books 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: 500 well-selected books ex 
clusive of government documents and textbooks, to meet the needs fa 
reference, supplementary reading, and cultural and _inspirationa 
reading. Also one good general newspaper in addition to the lo¢é 
one, and a well-selected list of from 5 to 10 periodicals, suitable fo 
students’ use. Books selected from state approved list or from list 
approved by Southern Association. 7 

(2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: 500 to 1,000 well-selectec 
books averaging 5 per student. Also good general newspaper ane 
well-selected list of from 5 to 15 periodicals suitable for students’ us 

(3) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students. 1,000 to 2,500 well-selected 
books, newspapers, and 15 to 30 suitable perianiostal . 

(4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: 2,500 to 5,000 
selected books, newspapers, and 25 to 50 suitable periodical 

(5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: 5 ,000 or more W 
selected books, newspapers, and at least 40 suitable periodicals. 
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| IT, Librarian 


\1) Enrollment of 100 or less students: Teacher-librarian with at 
t 6 semester hours in Library Science. Excused from certain 
ber of hours of teaching and thus allotted definite time for library 
k, with regular hours in the library. Sufficient student help 
sned by the teacher-librarian to keep the library open all day, but 
‘n only under supervision. 

2) Enrollment of 100 to 200 students: Half-time librarian with a 
t-year course of 24-30 semester hours in an accredited library 
ool, or half time with college graduation, including 12 semester 
mrs.in Library Science. 

33) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Full-time librarian with 
he qualifications and educational background as teachers, includ- 
} 24-30 semester hours in an approved library school. One or two 
irs’ teaching experience is very desirable. 

4) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above, with 
ficient help and some experience in teaching or library especially 
irable. 

5) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Full-time librarian 
college graduation and at least 24-30 semester hours in an ap- 
ived library school. Teaching and library experience especially 
irable—a good contact with children already established. For 
ry 1,000 or major fraction thereof, enrollment, there shall be an 
}itional full-time trained librarian. 


HII, Appropriation 

) Enrollment of 500 or less students: Annual appropriation of 
east $1.00 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc, ex- 
ive of salaries. 
2) Enrollment of more than 500 students: Annual appropriation 
\t least $.75 per student per year for books, periodicals, etc, ex- 
ive of salaries. : 

IV. Course in Use of Library 
ourse of at least 12 lessons in the use of the library given by the 
arian or teacher-librarian, preferably in first year of high school. 
is course is required in all schools.) 


V. Organization 

|) Enrollment of 100 or less students: At least an adequate shelf- 
made and an adequate loan system installed. 

) Enrollment of more than 100 students: Card catalogues, shelf- 
accession record, and adequate loan system. 
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VI. Equipment 


(1) Enrollment of 100 or fewer students to 200: Separate class- 
room or end of study hall fitted up with shelving, tables, and cha 
always accessible to students ,but under supervision. 

(2) Enrollment of 200 to 500 students: Separate room equipfll 
with tables, chairs, shelves, loan desks, magazine rack, bulletin boards, 
catalogue case, typewriter, and other essential office equipment. 
Room should be large enough to accommodate one-tenth of enna 
ment, allowing 25 square feet per person. 

(3) Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 students: Same as above with 
separate library work room ana essential office equipment. ft 

(4) Enrollment of 1,000 or more students: Same as above with 
additional equipment to meet needs. If possible separate rooms for 
conference and for instruction in the library are desirable. 

(If necessary, where impossible to get space in school building nov 
in use for groups 2 and 3, study hall might be taken over as libra 
provided it is properly equipped and sufficient trained help provide 
to guide and aid in reading as well as to supervise study. At least 
two full-time trained librarians for 4.) b 


VII. These Regulations Are Effective Now gt 
Mg 


(1) Schools that do not comply with library standards subject them 
selves to being dropped. Et 


(2) The Commission will not impose undue burdens on librarian 
who were employed prior to December, 1929, and who are givin 
satisfactory service. ‘The Commission does reserve the right, how 
ever, to require of such librarians reasonable additional training it 
Library Science. 4 


[For revised “Standards for High School Libraries,” to become € 
fective at the beginning of the school year 1948-49, see SOUTHE! 
ASSOCIATION QUARTEBLY, Vol. X (May, 1946), pp. 302-305.] 


